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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 

CALENDAR for the NEXT ACADEMICAL YEAR, con- 

taining full information about every Department of the C ‘ollege, 
is now published, and will be forwarded by post on a remittance 

being sent of 38. in postage stamps. The new prospectus, giving & 
short account of the several Departments, is also ready, and will 

forwarded on application. 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Session sens -ah—e 
SESSION > commence on TUESDAY, October 16, when Dr. 
I Professor of Arabic, will deliver an INTRODUC- 





R. 
TORY LECTURE, at Three o'clock precisely. 
CLASSES, 











Heimann, Ph.D. 


Potter, A.M. 


Hodgkinson. 
G8. 


M.D. 

Rev. J. Hoppus, Ph.D. 
A.M. 

aley, 


A.M. LL.D. 
Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 


RESIDENCE of STUDENTS.—Several of the Professors - 
ceive Students to reside mith them, and in the Office of the Coll 
there is kept a Register of parties who receive boarders into the 
families. The Register will afford information as to terms and 

other particulars, 

ANDREWS’ * SCHOLARSHIPS. —Two Andrews’ Scholarships 
one of 1002. and one of 60/., will be awarded in October, 1855, and 
the same in October 1856, to proficients in Latin, Greek, Mathema- 
9 and Natural Philosophy. Candidates must have been, during 
e academical year imme: iately preceding, Students in the Col- 
lege or Pupils in the School. 

oldsmid pus for Hebrew, 251. 

Pe dsmid Prize, offered by the Baron de Goldsmid, 251., for the 

ost successful meas researches undertaken in the Birk- 
beck Laborator: 

Goldsmid Prive, for Class of Geology, 252. 

Goldsmid Prize, for Civil Engineering, 252. 


Prospectuses ane further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. Also special Prospectuses, showing the 
Courses of Instruction in the College, in the subjects of the French 
= German Examinations, for the East India Company’s Civil 

ervice. 
ALEX. W. WILLIAMSON, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS: C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1855. 

The SESSION of the me'pd pH of MEDICINE will com- 
mence on TUESDAY, the 2nd of October. 

Pe Ey SCHOOL will pie on TUESDAY, the 25th of 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the government of the Council 
of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 


Th SCHOOL will open on TUESDAY, the 25th of September, 
for new Pupils. All the vere must appear in their places, withou' 
fail, on Wednesday, the 26th, at a quarter-past Nine o'clock. 

e Session is divided into three Terms—viz., from the 25th of 
September to Christmas ; eee Christmas to Easter; and from 
Easter to the 2nd of August 

The yearly payment for each Pupil is 15l., of which 61. are paid 
in advance in each Term, The hours of attendance are from a 
qaarter-past Nine to ~~} past Three o’clock ; the after- 

Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclusively to 


The idole taught are Reading, Writing, 
Greek, French, and German Languages, Anc' entand nglish His- 
tory, Geography (both Physical and Political), ae —a 
Book-keeping, the Elements of Mathematics, of Natural P 
phy, ,and of Chemistry and Drawing. 

ny Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of education. There is a 
general peng: cee « the Pupils at the end of the Session, and 
the Prizes are then 

At the end of cook of the first two Terms there are short Exami- 
nations, which are taken into account in the L— ye 
tion. No absence by a boy from any one 





the English, Latin, 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. — The 
WINTER SESSION will commence on MON DAY, October 
Ist. with an INTRODUC ADDKESS at Eight Selock P.M. 
The Hospital contains upeande of 300 beds, of which 120 are for 
Medical and 185 for Surgical C ~—y 8 are specially ap) pro, 
priated to Cancer, Uterine Disease, and Syphilis. Upwards of 
15,000 Out-patients and nearly 900 Midwifery cases were attended 
during the past year. 
WINTER SESSION, 
Seth Thompson and Dr. Stewart. 


aw. 
and Physiology. 











Nunn and De Vander By). 
and Mr. Heisch. 

Henry. 

Byl. 


SUMMER SESSION. 
Dr. Henry Thompson. 


met * gag and Mr. Heisch. 


Air. Waterhouse. 
mK. for eee Months’ Medical and Three Years’ Surgical 


Fee for Attendance on the Hospital Practice and Lectures re- 
quired by the College of = eons and the Apothecaries’ Company, 
This sum may be paid by instalments of TP 30. at the ning 
of the First Suaee | aL a the penning of the Second Session, 
and 15l. at the beginning of the Thi 
For further information apply to Mr. De Mo organ, Treasurer to 
the School, at the Hospital, daily from One to Two o Fclock ; to Dr. 
o—_ =! Resident Medical Officer ; or to Mr. Shedden, Secretary 
ie FLOspi 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER preston will 
commence on October 1, with an Introductory Address by Mr. 
Paget, at Seven o’clock p.m. 
LECTURES. 

pathine Be Burrows and Dr. Baley. 
moe Ne wren 
nape e Anatomy Skey. 
Physicl eer s —_ Morbid a Paget. 








Sapecietvadanes of Waaoon 





Mr. Holden and Mr. Savory. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1856, commencing May 1. 

Materia Modice—Dr. F. Farre. 

Botany—Dr. Kir 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Black. 

Midwifery, &c.—Dr. West. 

Gomperetce Anatomy Mr. M‘Whinnie, 


HOSPITAL ype he Hospital contains 650 beds, and 
relief is afforded to atients annually. The in- 
tients are Visited a daily b af the + Ee and surgeons; Clinical 
tures one delive: weekly—on the medical cases, by Dr. Bur- 














BeEITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
The NEXT MEBTING will be held at GLASGOW, com: 
oF ‘an SEER PTEMBER 13, 1855, under the Presidency of the DUKE 
he ate SG Room will be in the Trades’ Hall, Glassford- 
street, tices of Con 


fanti pa oe 








be read to the Associa- 
m... d by a st t whether the — will be 
pressat atthe Meeting, may = addressed to John Phillips, M.A. 
R.8., Assistant General Siagdaten Betian, Oxford ; or 
Prof. Anderson, and W Gourlie, Esq., Local 


lasgow. 
” JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S, General Treasurer. 
6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 


LASGOW MEETING of the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 12, 1855. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL, F.R.8. 


Vice- Presidents. 

Principal MACFARLAN, D.D. 
Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E 

THOMAS GRAHAM, Esq. F.R.S., Master of the Mint. 
Sir CHARLES LYELL, Ye R.8. 
JAMES SMITH, Esa. of Jordanhill, F.R.8. 
WALTER CRUM, Esq. F.R.S. 
Professor WM. THOMSON, M.A. 


pL a 





General Secretary. 
Col. EDWARD SABINE, R.A. V.P.R.S. &c. Westminster. 
Assistant General Secretary. 
JOHN ran. Esq. M.A. F.R.S. F. G8. Deputy Reader in 
eology in the Gaiversity of Oxford. 
General santa OHN TAYLOR, Esq. F.R.8. F.E.8. London. 


Local Treasurers. 
Professor RAMSAY. JAMES M‘CLELLAND, Esq. F.E.8. 
Local wee 


JOHN STRANG, Esq. LL.D. WM. GOURLIE, Esq. F.LS8. 
Professor THOMAS ANDERSON, M.D. 


ADMISSION TO THE MEETINGS. 

Gentlemen desirous of attending the Meeting may make their 
choice of being ie as Life Members, paying 10. as a Compo- 
sition ; or Ann ubscribers, paying 1l. annually, and an Admis- 
sion Fee of 1. (making together 21. on admission); or Associates for 
the Meeting, p paying ig 1. 

Ladies may obtain Tickets through the euptiontion of a Member 
in the nap an Room, price 1. each Tic’ 

Without a proper per Tike _ the year, a8 a djined above, no person 
is admitted to any of pone eetings, Excur: ® renee. No other Ticket 
is required, except for Excursions and the Dinner. 

RECEPTION ROOM. 

The Trades’ Hall will be opened on or about Wednesday the 5th 
of September, for the reception of Members, for the distribution 
of Tickets and Programmes, for the Sale of rts to Mem! 
and for giving ; ones in regard to Lodgings and other 





rows and arre ; on the arelnl come . by Mr. , Mr. 
seanbey, | Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Skey ; ° di seases of women, by 
Dr. West. The ou' ne pe are eee ded daily by the assistant 


Pp oa ns and assista! ns. 

OLLEGIATE ESTABL SHME. — Warden, Black. 
Students can reside within the Hosnital’ walls. abject to tothe rules 
of the Collegiate system established under t! irection of the 

‘reasurer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some 
of the teachers and other a ecnn with the Hospital 
also receive students soz reside gt them 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &.— wat the end of the Winter 
Session examinations rit be held for two Scholarships, of the 
value of 451. fora ayer. The examination of the classes for Prizes 
and Certificates of Merit will take —t at the same time. 
Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, or any of 
the medical or surgical officers or aah or at the Anatomical 
Museum, or Library. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL COLLEGE, MILE EN 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 1, 1855, when the glint we yyred LECTURE will be 
delivered by Dr. ANDREW CLARK, a 

Perpetual Fee, qualifying for the tt at the London 
University, Royal College of Surgeons, and Apothecaries’ Hall, 
84 Guineas, parable in two instalments of 42 Guineas each, at the 
commencement of the first two Sessions of attendance. 

Perpetual Fee to the Lectures alone, 500. 
Students can make special entries to Lectures or Hospital 
ractice. 








Pp 
Further particulars and Prospectuses can be had on application 
=. Wanrp, Hon. Secretary, 1, Broad-street-buildings ; or at the 


ar he arrival and location of Members. 
INTERIM PROGRAMMER oF Cane. PROCEEDINGS OF 


The General ama... vill bold its first Meeting on Wednes- 
day, the 12th of Beptember, at 1 o’clock r.m., in the Merchants’ 
Hall, Hutcheson-stre 

ihe first General Meeting will be held on Weinesiog the 12th 

f September, at 8 p.m., in the City Hall, when His Grace the 
Duke’ of of Argyll will be installed s President, and deliver an 


The Sections will meet, for the Reading of Papers, &., on 
Thursday Morning, the 13th of September, at 11 o'clock P.M., in the 
University, and afterwards at tie same hour daily during t! the 
week of the Meeting. The Sections are as follows :— 

Section A. Mathematics and “Re 
oe B bar yy and Mineralogy, including their applica- 
Let, to Agriculture and the Arts. 


ns . Zi Zoology ‘and Botany, including Physiology. 
x = pe ae and Ethnology. ” = 
hl f 

G. Mechanical Science. 





The proseediings at the other Evening Meetings cannot yet be 
announced ; it is expected, however, that two of the E veninas 3 = 
be occupied by discourses on subjects of grea interest, one 

by Conversaziones, and one by the Dinner of the Asoodionlen, myth 
the President in the chair. 


EXCURSIONS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. 
An Excursion is intended to be made in the steamer Iona to 


Arran, on Thursday, the 20th of September ; besides which one or 
ies others are under Museum 4 a cology 








T. MARY’S HALL, Sr. Mary’s- roan, 


Canonbu! » Islington, 33 on the rinciples of Sen's College, 
will RE-OPE AY, September 13, when a Lecture 
will be delivered, at 7 0’ eae, *On the peculiar "Importance of 
perengesy F pemaies, “by the Rev, J.P. Denham m. M.A. F.R. 
Rector of Strand, &c., Author of * Spelling-Book on 


-le- 
New Piancibles’ oe ee admission to ladies and gentlemen upon 
ye their card. The early entrance and punctual return of 


‘A Muse 
of the Products of the Chemical ™ 
Photographic Sani. will be aa ae, Members. 
Pub! blic Works will also, under 
ulations, be open to Mem 


a for Tickets may be made, in the mean time, in 


writing, to the Local Secretaries. 
Glasgow, August 9, 1855, 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Itis requested that all Notices of Scientific Communications to 





his Classes is permitted, except for reasons submitted to, and Ans 
Proved, by the Head Master. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishment. A monthly sg of the conduct of each Pupil is 

it to his parent or guardia 
“ urther wees may be eabbetaill at the Office of the College. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The COL LEOn. LECTURES in the Classes of the A regu 
of MEDICINE will commence on ESDAY, the 
her ; thoes a the FACULTY of ARTS on TUESDAY, aie Oech 
of Uctober. 

_August, 1855. 


articularly requested. 
ns y redARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 
T. JOHN’S-WOOD PROPRIETARY COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOL, 25, St. John’s-Wood Park. 

Head Master—The Pe. THOMAS MARKBY, M.A., late Scholar 
f I'rinity College. Cambridge. 

Second Master-HORACE DEIGHTON, A B.A., late Scholar of 
jueen’s College, Cambridge. 

Third Master—CHARKLES <-— Esq. 8.C.L., Exeter College, 


ay. School Te-opens TUESDAY, Sept. 18th, when new Pupils 
will 





JNIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, 

London.—This Institution will RE- OPEN in OCTOBER 

Ni “aaa wader, she Srueeneelenes of the Principal, Dr. . 

B. CARPENTER, F.R.S. F.G.S. &c., for the Reception o of Stu- 
de: se at Univerigy College during the Academical 8 

; Information the of the Hall, “Terns of 

| uae &e., may be obtained on application to the Principal at 


eH 
August, 1855, CHAS. J. MURCH, Hon. Sec. 








An pee ion of 202. payable during three P bee will be award- 
ed for the first time at’ Midsummer, 1858, upils entering at or 
before Christmas, 1855, only will be aftowed to compete. 
tors’ nominees admit ted at reduced fees. 

ma) year is divided into three Terms, Fce, for each Term, for 

ra under ten years of age, 4. 10s., including Copy-books, Slates, 

other Stationery. 
Boarders are ee by the poy Maste 
Pr may b mapplicaticn at the School. 
R. HODSON, Hon. Sec. 


Proprie- 








the Ray! Meeting may be. forwarded on or before the 5th of 
n letters add A the Assistant ea Secretar, 
of the Association, Glasgow 
JOHN STRANG, 


THOMAS ANDERSON, M.D ‘Seasons 
WLIAM GOURLIE, F. ae Bs) 2 


Glasgow, acon 10, 1855 
MILL-HILL SCHOOS, Tenn Fi 
MIDDLESEX 


Head Master—The Rev. PHILIP § 
Five Resident Masters, besid 
- The object ‘of this Public School is to 
based on_religious principles. The 
Classics, Mathematics, and the vari Dra DOW 
English education. The situation is beahfite 
spacious premises were provided expressly for tie 
domestic arrangements are on a most liberal s¢ 









Prospectuses on application to the Head M r, at the : 
or the Secretary, at the Committee Room; 1, 
Swithin’s-lane, cndon 

By order of the Committee, 
ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. 
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({ROSVENOR -PLACE SCHOOL of ANA- 
TOMY and MEDICINE, adjoining St. George’s Hospital. 
The WINTEK SESSION will COMMENCE October 1, 1855. 
Fees for the entire Course of Lectures, 42 Guineas. Fees for Lec- 
tures and Hospital Practice, 70 Guineas, 
Further particulars to be had of Dr. Lankester, 8, Savile-row; 
Mr. R. W. Burford, at the School, 1, Grosvenor-place. 


N ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTs, 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
Director—SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, F.R.S. &c. 

During the Session 1855-6, which will COMMENCE on the Ist 
of OCTOBER, the following Courses of Lectures and Practical 
Demonstrations will be given :— 

1, CHEMISTRY. ByA. ps pHofmanm, Ay D. F.R.S. 

2. METALLURGY. By n Percy, M.D. F.R.S. 

3. NATURAL HISTORY, My T. H: Huxiey, F.R.S. 

: mINtNG OO" ip Ww. auth M.A. 
6. GEOLOGY, A. C, Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. APPLIED MECHAX ICS. By Robert Willis, M.A, F.B.S. 

8 PHYSICS. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R.S 

Instruction in MECHANICAL DRAWLNG, by Mr. Binns. 

The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
tories) is 301. for two years in one payment, or two annual pay- 
ments of 201. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, the 
Laboratory of the School under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at 
a fee of lol. for the term of three months, The same fee is charged 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr, Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 2U., 31., and 
4l. each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’ S 
Service, acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain them at 
half the usual charge. 

Certificated Bebcctennsters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and 
others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 











AY ESTBOURNE COLLEGE, PorcHEsTER | 
LODGE, Bayswater-road, under the Management of a 
Committee. 


MICHAELMAS TERM — th Sept. to 17th Dec, 1855, 


Pat 
The: Right 0 and Most ~ woe the Lord Archbishop of 
Santerbur: 
The Right Hon. and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London, 


sitor. 
The Richt “Reverend the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
Principal and Head Master. 

The Rev. CHARLES MACKENZIE, A.M. Pemb. Coll. Oxford, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’sCathedral, and recently Head Master 
of St. Vlave’s Grammar School, Southwark. 

bee os Mathematical Maske thoretis J. Ward, Esq. A.B. 
Emm. Coll. Cambridge. 

— “Beacher= Mons. Adolphe Ragon, of University College, 

ondon 

German Teacher— Herr ae. Dr. Ph, 

Drawing—James Radford, Esq 

Class Vocal Music— Frank Mos, Esq. 

Hebrew, Greek and Latin—The Rev. J. W. Laughlin, A.M., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 

English History and Literature—The Rev. T. H. Bullock, A.M., 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Elements of Physics—Trevethan Spicer, LL. D, and A.M. 

Gymnastics—Mr. W. G. Cr 

Writing— Mr. W. T. Hall. 

Other Languages, Fencing, and an Education for any special 
Service, will be considered Extras.—Fees for the Pupils, Six, 
Seven, or Eight Guineas a term, according to age and proficiency. 
—Entrance-fee, Two Guineas, ‘and One Guinea per annum is 
charged for Stationery, &c, 

ou school hours are from 9 to 12, and from 2 to 5 (or in winter 

3 Wednesdays and Saturdays are half-holidays.—Several of the 

rs receive Boarders.—Arrangements are made for Pupils to 

dine on the premises.—A Prospectus will be forwarded on appli- 

cation.—The Inauguration Address is published, and may be 

ihe - a College, or at Messrs. SmitH, E_per & Co.'s, Corn- 
hill, C. MACKENZIE, A.M. Principal, 

6th yond 1855. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
Cheapside ; Established and Endowed by Act of Parliament, 
and under the Management of the Corporation of London. 
Head Master—The Rev. GEORGE F. W. MORTIMER, D.D.,, of 
ueen’s so Oxfor 
Second Master—Mr. HENRY WM. WATSON, M.A., Fellow and 
late Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge 


The ensuing TERM (extending to Christmas) will COM M ENCE 
on TUESDAY, September 4. The year is divided into three Terms. 
Fee, for each Term, 2. 153. 

The course of instruction includes the English, French, German, 
Latin, and Greek Languages ; Mathematics, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Book- -keeping, Geography, History, Drawing, the Elements of Che- 
mistry and ‘atural Philosophy, and Vocal Susie. 

Persons desirous of entering their sons as Pupils may obtain 
Prospectuses of the School, containing also particulars of the 
Scho arships, Exhibitions to the Universities, and other advan- 
tages attached to it, at it, between the hours of Ten and Four. 
Some of the Masters receive Boarders 

THOM. AS BREWER, Secretary. 


HE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PrckuHam, within 
an_hour’s walk of the New Crystal Palace. Sydenham. is 
adapted for First-class MERCANTILE INSTRUCTION. Re- 
ferences given to leading firms. Present number of Pupils, one 
hundred. Terms for a few Parlour Boarders, 40 to 50 guineas. No 
extras of any kind. 
every ten minutes. 





fs 





Omunibuses to and from Gracechurch-street 
J. YEATS, F-.R.G.&., Principal. 


ROTESTANT EDUCATION at DIEPPE, 
Established Eleven Years, by the Mdlles. CLEUTAT, born 
and educated at Paris.—Only Protestant Young Ladies are ad- 
mitted. Numberlimited to Twenty. Healthy situation facing the 
Sea, with large Garden. Complete education, entirely in French. 
All the necessary classes for passing the examinations at Paris, 
Terms, 401. per annum, everything included, excepting the Arts 
dagrément. Mdlle. Aulagnier, Professor of Singing, Piano and 
Harmony, resides in the Establishment ; terms, 8/ and with Sing- 
ing, 121. The year commences October Ist, and finishes August 15th. 
Recommended by M. le Pasteur Réville,at Dieppe; M. le Pasteur 
Coquerel, at Paris; Mr. Chapman, French maeeee at Christ's 
Hospital’: the Cler, Tgy Orphan School; and the A. Wintzer, 
King’s College School; and by all the Parents a "posits, whose 
addresses can be had on application. Arrangements can be made 
to receive charge of Young Ladies in London, as well as to deliver 
them to their Friends there. at the Vacation, if convenient to the 
Parents.—Address, pre- paid, to Mdiles. CieuTat, sur la Plage, 
Dieppe. 














| m 


| directed in this country, 


. MINING SCHOOL. 
HE GOVERNORS of the MINING SCHOOL 


having elected the following Masters, viz. :-— 
Rev. A. W. HOBSON, M.A., Mathematics, &. 
Mr. H. C. HODGE, Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c. 
Mr. W. RICKARD, Mining, Mechanics, &c. 


They will be prepared to receive Pupils at the Royal Institution, 
Truro, on the ist of October next. 


ane K eth! is the course of Instruction which will be 
adopt 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The course of Instruction under this head will comprise the fol- 
lowing subjects :— 
I—MATHEMATICS, 
1. Arithmetic. 
= Geometry, 


Algebra. 
The Elementary parts of the application of Algebra to Geometry. 
5, Trigonometry, with especial reference to its application in Sur- 


ee 


veying, &c. 
6. Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
IIL—NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1, Mechanics; including Statics and Dynamics; with practical 
applications to such subjects as ‘ The Strength of Materials’; 
and other Engineering questions. 

2. Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics; with their appli- 

cation to Water Machinery, &c. 
3. The Properties of aes Tag especial reference to its employ- 
ment as a motive 
. The General Theory xy the ‘Steam Engine. 
5 5. Electricity and Magnetism. 


In this, as in the other departments, the practical objects of the 
Institution will be constantly kept in view ; and theoretical know- 
ledge imparted only so far as it bears on practical application. 
Those parts alone of Mathematics will be taught which are neces- 
sary for the proper understanding and scientific treatment of 
practical questions. 

It is evident that, if students do not bring with them a certain 
amount of preparatory knowledge, a large portion of their course 
. the Mining Schoo) will be taken up with the merely elementary 

branches, and they will thus be prevented from advancing to those 
higher wanbeots which are directly Oa TE to practical purposes, 
very desirable, therefore, that all who enter the School 
should already possess a chose knowledge of Arithmetic, Geo- 
metry, and Algebra; and it is intended that, in future years, none 
shall be admitted as pupils who cannot pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation in the above-named subjects at their entrance. For the sirst 
year, however, it has been considered advisable to relax from the 
strictness of this regulation, and to admit pupils ata rather lower 
standard of attainments. None, however, will be admitted who 
do not possess, at least, a competent knowledge of Arithmetic. 

There will be an examination of all candidates for admission 

into the School ns Truro on 
and, according to the results of this examination, 
they will be arranged in two or three classes, according to their 
order of proficiency. A. W. HOBSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CHEMISTRY, METALLURGY, MINERAL- 
OGY, AND GEOLOGY. 


The Instruction in Chemistry, Mineralogy,and Metallurgy, will 
be afforded by means of Lecture-lessons and Laboratory practice. 

The Lessons will be based on suitable text-books, and illustrated 
by experiments, diagrams, models, minerals, specimens of chemi- 
cal preparations, and of furnace and other metallurgical products, 

The Laboratory practice will afford the means of obtaining an 
Seana with the chemical and other properties of the most 

mportant elements and their compounds, and with the methods 
of effecting their individual detection and separation ; particular 
attention being directed to the discrimination of minerals, metal: 
&c., by their physical characters, by means of the blowpipe, an 
by simple chemical experiments. 

The instruction will include: , 

1, Elementary Chemistry: — “Chemistry of the Non-metallic 


odies. 

The Classification and Nomenclature of chemical substances— 
Use of Symbols and Formule—Laws of chemical combination— 
Nature of Acids, Bases, Salts, &c. &c., will be fully illustrated and 
explained, during an examination of the be ape &c., of the 
most important tallic 

2. Chemistry of the Metals, ee Metalluray, &e, 

The chemical history and applications of the Metals, and of 
their natural and artificial combinations with the non-metallic 
elements and with each other, their mode of occurrence in nature,t 
and the methods of extracting them from their ores, together with 
an explanation of metallurgical processes generally, and their in- 
volved chemical changes, will form the substance of the present 
course, 





It is intended that the course of instruction shall, at first, be 
strictly of an elementary kind, and particularly adapted to those 
having little orno acquaintance with the above sciences. The first 
course is equally suited to all who may desire a knowledge of the 
general principles of Chemistry, to whatever purpose such know- 
ledge may afterwards be applied ; the second is specially adapted 
to benefit those directly or indirectly interested in mining opera- 
tions, while the third, suitable only for those who may have suc- 
cessfully passed through the first and second courses, will enable 
the student practically to apply the information thus acquired, in 
the examination of minerals and metallurgical Saye , manures, 
Peopeat &c., as to the quality and quantity of their entire consti- 

uen 

During the first and second courses the students will work 
together in pairs,and be subject to frequent examinations, both 
written and oral,at suitable intervals. Inthe third course ar- 
rangements will be made for affording to each student such sepa- 
rate accommodation as may enable him to direct attention to those 
special experiments and researches which his future profession “3 
situation in life may require, under such reguletions ~ open? 
then thought desirable or necessary. 





+ The extensive —s of Cornish and other minerals, geolo- 
gical specimens, &c. in the Museum of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall, will be available to the students for purposes of study. 
It is intended to enlarge these collections, and to form others in 
illustration of the chemical composition of allied minerals, the 
chemical and other changes to which minerals are liable, and the 
circumstances under which they have been deposited, as also of 
such points of Chemical and Physical Geology as are intimately 

connected with 5 history and formation of metalliferous deposits 
and mineral vein: 

It is confidently hoped that during the study of these collections 
(in the formation of which the help of mining agents and others 
is requested), and by means of the assistance to be derived from 
the experiments and researches of the more advanced laboratory 
students, some light may be thrown on these important subjects, to 
any of which comparatively little attention has as yet been 





MINING DEPARTMENT. 
The scheme f in Instruction proposed for the Mining Department 


is as follows, viz. : 
FIRST COURSE. 
st Term.—Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, with descrip- 

tions — Mathematical Instruments—Mining C: culations and 

cco! 

2np TerM.—Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing—Surve, eying 
— Details of ascertained facts connected with the deposits of ui 
Minerals, partloulaxiy Metallic Minerals, and the means employed 

ery. 


in their disco 

RD with Plotting—Mining 
Accounts— Detailed no erg of Mining Machinery—Tools em- 
ployed in Minin the different modes of Blasting, &c.— Modes of 
opening Minera Veins, by Shafts, Levels, &c., and their general 
pes in Cornish Mines; also, the working away of Veins, 


SECOND COURSE, 

Ist TerM.—Underground Surveying or Dialling—Detailed d 
scriptions of Mining M: Machinery— Mining hectae B  o of 
aa —_ of Mining Labour—Securing Excavations of Timbere 

ng, Walli 

2nD Tenw Surface and Underground Sareutiae with Field 
Practice— Drawing Plans, Sections, &c.—Detailed Descriptions of 
Mining Machinery, with the application of Water as a motive 

wer—Ventilation of Mines, natural and artificial—Drainage of 

ines— Details of Cross-veins and Slides. 

3xp Texm.—Construction of the Steam Engine ; Ler ame oor Be the 
= ase in Cornish Mines—Mining ‘Accounts—Tran 

inerals (ores, beapesy with Winding or Raising them to the 
surface—The Dressing or Preparation of Ores. 

The mode of instruction will be by Lectures, illustrated a. 
propriate diagrams and models; but asystem of Lessons 
adopted, and the students required to work the problems prepesed, 
whenever such a course may be more succe: employed, as in 
Drawing, &c. Field practice will also be introduced in essons 
on Surveying, and the principal mines in the count; het visited for 
- T eeued of affording practical illustrations me oa ao i“ 


tithe Charge to each Pupil for the whole of the above Courses will 

be, he two years the sum of 201., or 121. for a single year ; to be paid 
advance. 

Laboratory practice will be an extra charge ; but no extra charge 
vo Ee be made for the use of Instruments, &e., belonging to the 

c 

Further information, including the probable expense of Board 
and Lodging, may be obtained on sonieation to the Masters, or to 

W. H. BOND, Hon. Bec. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, a 


ERM. oy ing and Levelling, 





Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided man; 
years abroad. ctfull —— the attention of th the Nobility, 
Gentry, and brincipals of | Schools to her iter of English and 


Forsign GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, OMPANIONS. TU- 
and PROFESSORS. School Property transferred, and 
Pupiisintroduced in England, France,and Germany. Hochamse 


rincipals. 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 


SQUA ARE. 
The MECH ANL BAS TERM ww COMMENCE, for the College 
Classes, on Thursday, the 11th of October; and for the Junior 


Classes’ on Thursday. the 27th of Se ptember. 
Particulars may be had on Aalto at the College. 


H'¢8 SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
CLASSICS AND ENGLISH. 








RECTOR. 
LEONHARD —- Phil. D., LL.D., F.RS.E. 


ASTERS. 
JAMES BoyD, MAL LL.D., Glasg. 


F. 
JOHN CARMICHAEL, M.A.. Edin., Bay 
ARCHD. H. BRYCE, B-A., Trin. Coli, Dub. 


FRENCH. 
M. CHARLES HENRI SCHNEIDER, 


GERMAN. 
CARL EDUARD AUE, Phil. D., Halle. 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
WILLIAM MOFFAT, M.A., Edin. 


WRITING AND BOOK-KEEPING. 
Mr. WILLIAM COOPER. 


DRAWING. 
WALTER FERGUSON, F.S.A., Scot. 
FENCING AND GYMNASTICS. 
Messrs. ROLAND. 

The HIGH SCHOOL OF ees —_ RE-ASSEMBLE 02 
MONDAY, the ist of OCTOBER, 1 d the Rector and 
Masters will be in attendance on Friday, ay S 28th, and Sotgreeg, 
the 29th of September, between mg hours of Twelve and Three, 
~ + urpose of enrolling Pupil 

irst or Rudimentar: Pines will be formed by Mr. Car- 
m8, whose address is 16, London-street, Edinburgh. 

The HIGH SCHOOL furnishes ——— instruction in all 
those Departments of sapeoeen Fe whic! tute a course of 
Liberal Education, p =e! Pupils alike for the English, Scot- 
tish, and Irish Universities, ‘or the een | Colleges, for the Civil 
Service in Ind fe and for Commercial In distributing 
the time allotted to the various tay 


sanctioned the following Ss. a while fully main- 
taining the efficien = of the Schoo! ical Seminary of the 
a 4 order, afford additional facilities for the study of English, 


=. “amount of Pass —s —_ int oe Course :— a 
e@ amount of instruction in the Language an 
Literature has been increased. ei 
2. The study he poten remains optional as before, but the Greek 

Lesson has now been so timed, that Pupils who do not take part 
in it may attend any other Class which meets at the same hour. 

3. The Senior and Junior French Classes meet Daily instead of 
Three Days a Week. 

3 ae Serman Class also meets Daily instead of Three Days & 


Scpies of the Annual Report fe the Session ——— detailing 
mea changes above referred bee Prospectuses m had 07 


seplienne. addressed to Pitcctor or any of the Masters, at the 
ool; or to the city diese at their ice, City Chambers, 
Edinburgh. 


cd Ronee and several of the Masters receive a limited number 


of Bo: 
© MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, INCI- 
PIENT BOTANISTS, SCHOOLS, &c.—FOR DISPOSAL, 
the —— Collections of BRITISH PLANTS neatly prepared, 
scientifically named, and systematically arran 
A Coll lection of = British J ante, i 108. 


A Fasciculus of Elegant Ferns, 108. 6d. 
A Fasciculus of Medicinal Plants, 10s. 6d. 
A Fasciculus of 80 Mosses, 10s. 


Wituiam Focerrr, F.B.L8., Market-place, Thirsk, 
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JUNIOR R SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY COL- 

E.—To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—ONE or TWO 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, attending the above School, can be 
BOARDED in the house of a Private Family, —— arew atten- 
tion will be paid to their comfort and morals, with t! 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. — ELE- 
MENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of this 
interesting science, can , from Guineas to 100, also single 
pacha and Gedlogical Maps, Books, Hammers, &c., of J. TEN- 





of having their studies euperintended by one of the Masters resid- 
ing in the house.—Address A. B., 42, Upper Gower-steeet. 


HE FUBLIO SCHOOLS.—The Rev. PHILIP 
LONGMO M.A. Cantab., Incumbent of Hermitage, 
Berks, Av HORI ES I PUPILS to prepare for Eton, Rugby, Harrow, 
&c. Terms, 802. a year; a reduction in the case of brothers. Re- 
ference may be made to Rev. H. Edmeades, Nursted, Gravesena ; 
Rev. E. Prodgers, Ayot, Welwyn ; E. Kindersley, Esq., 35, Harley- 
streets “and many other Friends of former Pupils. 
Hermitage, Newbury. 


DUCATION—No. 6, HOUGHTON-PLACE, 
ARRINGTON. “SQUARE, REGENT’S PARK. — There 
re TH ti VACANCIES in this first-class SCHOOL for the 
DAUGI iTERS of GENTLEMEN and the CLERGY —the 
MICHAELMAS TERM of which will commence SEPTEMBER 
17. Only Ten Young Ladies are received, who are watched over 
with the same conscientious care and kindness as in a well- 
ordered private family by the Principals, assisted by a Forei 

Governess.—For ctuses of Terms, with ot 4 ighest r refer- 
ences to the Parents of Pupils, and Professors’ n: 








appointment to Her Majesty, 149, Strand. 
Me aan gives paieabe instruction in Geology and Mineralogy. 


NATURALISTS and BOTANISTS. — 
BURCH my Jay 4 2 suppl of neat Cabinets (12 Drawers), 
25) Microscope Slides, 3 inches by 1, 

price 14s. Naturalists” Portable Cabinets (16 Drawers), 10s. 6d. 
The Purchasers of Cabinets at 10s. 6d. may change them for the 
Cabinets fitted with Kacks upon B paging the difference. 

Collections of ‘pw hens, Mosses, carefully mounted 
with names and localities. nn 

For more — see the Advertisement in the 





MALL CONCERT or LECTURE ROOM 
TO BE LET on moderate terms at Myddelton Hall, Upper- 


street, Islington. Also some commodious and well-lighted Class- 
ooms. 


a BE SOLD CHEAP, Vols. 1 to 8 (all out) 
resent Edition of the ENC YCLOPZDIA BRITAN- 


NIC a’ —Address M.G., care of Mr. Lownpes, Stationer, Deans- 
gate, Manchester. 


AN UNLIMITED SUPPLY OF ALL THE 

NEW BOOKS—Terms the most moderate—Catalogue and 
Box without i em gy attention to all nee afew 
of the advantages offered to Subscribers to CHURTON’S LI- 
BRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET. Terms from One Guinea a year. 











J wy 21, page 3.—An a, d Catalogue in preparation. 
Natutalist’s Reposito: 
30, Tavistock-strect, Covent-garden. 


EX GLISH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE. 
— Mr. — begs leave to inform his Pupils and 
Friends that he has returned to Town and resumed his profes- 
sional duties. 

Aug. 30. 2, Hampstead-street, Fitzroy-square. 








in 
to those of Sterndale Bennett, Barnett, Ferrari, “Chatterton, Bar- 
tholomew, and Dupont.—Address, P. P., Miss RopwE 1, as above. 


ROTESTANT EDUCATION.—FRANCE. 
—An_English Seria eae at Tours, wishes to receive 
‘TWO or THRE YOUN 8 into her family to educate. 
—For references, address, a other particulars, apply, by letter, 
to M. N.S&., 29, Dudley-grove, Paddington. 


IDUCATION. —MISS BAIN, 89, Camden- 
ey EIVES GENTLEMEN’ s” DAUGHTERS to 
EDUCATE 50 guineas per annum, including Mathematics, 
French oy a ee * Parisian, Piano, Vocal Harmony, Calis- 
thenics, &c. Superior Masters attend. Highest references given. 


ORNING GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady 
is desirous of AN ENGAGEMENT as above. either rd 
London, Wandsworth, or Villages adjacent. She went each the 
ordinary routine of an English Education ; also French, Draw- 
Music. and Singing: all studied ander the first 
Maste: rs.—Address © C. B. A., Thorne’s Library, Wandsworth. 


PARENTS, &c.—Mr. Grorcrt Hayes, 66, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street has a VACANCY fora PUPIL. 
He would be fully instructed in ‘Mechanical as well as Operative 
Dentistry of the highest order, would join the family circle, and 
receive many unusual advantages. If desired, he could attend the 
Classes at either of the Colleges. 


R. ALTSCHUL, 9, Old Bond-street.—GER- 
MAN, ITALIAN, "FRENCH. —Pupils may study TWO 
LANGUAGES in the same Lesson, or alternately, without any 
addition to their terms, at — own or at the private residence of 
Dr. Altschul, Memb. Philolog. Soc. Tendon, Examiner Roy. Coll. 
Preceptors, 9, Old Bond-street, ; Piccadil 


ERMAN.—Mr. WitHetm Kuaver-Kuat- 
TOWSKI, of Schwerin, in Mecklenburg, continues to assist 
persons opr & in the Country j in a a of the German, as 
wellas of the Italian and French zemeeenee Hon ane of Corre- 
mdence, and the Correction i their Translations and original 
ompositions. Terms, ci 4 for one month, or 2. 108. for three 
months peyenie ble in_adva Klauer has lately ublished 
* LEID UND FR REUDEN E FETKA’S, EINES RUSSISCHEN 
LEIBEIGENEN,’ (Sorrows and Joys of Fetka, a Russian Serf). 
This interesting Tale is engraved throughout in the German 
written characters, to familiarize Students with reading German 
handwriting. ‘To be had (price 5s. cloth) by order of any Book- 
geller ; ; or, free of postage, of the Professor, 20, South Molton-street, 
ondon. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mnmirary 

or otherwise.—Herr MORITZ VON agp gee HOR- 

NIG, Upper Lieutenant in the Saxon Army, and resid 

Dresden, is desirous of receivi ng and Educating PUPILS, who 

will Board and Lodge with “G3 ‘amily. The Course of Instruc- 

tion will include the German Language, Geography, History, Ma- 

a. and the Military Sciences of ‘Artillery and Engineer- 

ing, &c. Whe best references in London and Dresden.—Apply to 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, Londor. 


R. B. H. SMART, Seemnaciy of Connaught- 

terrace, now of 37, WYNDHAM STREET, Bryanstone- 

oquare acquaints his Friends t he continues to INSTRUCT 

ERICAL and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes 

b Families and Schools for English generally, and to engage for 
Public Readings and Lectures. 


RESDEN.—A GpapvaTE of CAMBRIDGE, 

Sen. Opt. and 2nd Class (Married), is desirous of —- 

FEW PUPILS to read with him for the Universities or the 

— Terms, including German, French, &c, 75 guineas per 

um. References given and required.—Address B. A., R. Clarke's 
English and Foreign Advertising Office, 21, Fineh- -lane, City. 


A WIDOW LADY, a Dissenter, without any 

family, of middle ets Sesling the want of a little society, 
would be glad to meet with a Lady to join her in a house or board, 
or any other arrangement which could be ——— a into. 
Most remactanis references given and required.— Address, prepaid, 
M. A. A., 2, High-street, Croydon. 


E WIFE of a MEDICAL MAN, resident 

he best part of SE ar Wells, wishes to receive TWO 

or “THEE LITTLE GIRLS to Educate with her own two 

ughters, under the care of an efheient Governess. To Orphans 

or delicate children this offers unusual advantages. The best re- 

Srenoes given.—Address A. B. C., Calverley Hotel, Tunbridge 
ells. 






































LECTURE on the BIRTH, PARENTAGE, 

and EDUCATION of a WATCH, illustrated by a variety 

of Models, Diagrams, and specimens of Clocks and W atches, 

having been delivered by Mr. W. BENNETT, F.R.A.S., last season, 

at the request of the Directors of the Russell’ and several Metropo- 

litan Institutions, he is prepared to receive Pres reg ng from other 

Societies for the next winter, where the locality is within easy 
reach of 65, Cheapside. 


GENTLEMAN, connected with one of the 

LEADING MORNING JOURNALS, and who can procure 
first-rate testimonials from his employers, wishes to form an 
engagement as EDITOR, or CONTRIBUTOR of LEADERS, to 
a hate mw § Paper in London or the Deeckeenn The advertiser has 
travelled a great deal in India and the East, and for several years 
held a commission in the Army.—Address, by letter, A, B., care of 
Mr. Gravatt, News-agent, 11, King-street, Cheapside. 








© AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. — A 
GENTLEMAN _is anxious to obtain EMPLOYMENT in 
Tr ranscribing, or Editing, fren pnd 
Manuscripts, | Indices, or other details o ‘Literary La 
bour.—Address, ALpHa, 2, Charterhouse-square. 


PUBLISHERS.—A BOOK-KEEPER and 
Bg ye DENT, well acquainted with the Publishing 
n ENGAGEMENT. The Advertiser speaks 
— and voll recommended by one of the first houses in 
London.—F, B., 21, Warwick-square, Paternoster-row. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
digs es of every size and style, uncoloured or highly 


h 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or ~~ 
AKEN DAILY. 


“Mr. Mayall’s portraitsrepresent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype ; they areas superior to the generality of such pictures as & 
de icateengraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, N ov.1853, 

“More pleasing,and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”— Times, J uly 17, 1854. 


RITISH SHELLS and FOSSILS.— 

R. DAMON, of Weymouth, Dorset, supplies Collections of 
BRITISH SHELLS, FINE SPECIMENS, CORRECTLY NAMED, 

Species for 528. 6d.; 200, ei. 68. , 300, 121. 128. An a a 

gy ae Seen ee as for Collecti 3h alle Zoophytes, he. "Nea Next 

ost. Improved Dredges for Collecting bella, oop Cc. 

Labels for British Shells. List of British Shells, 6d. MPOREIGN 
: Collections, illustrating 100 genera of recent shells, 308. 

Ditto of 8 a 1,000, 2,000 Species, equally reasonable. Labels for 

reOsSt LS — Saurian Remains, Pentacrinite, Ophiura, Fish, 

Shells, &c., characteristic ofthe Blue Lias and other Oolitic strata. 

Elementary Collections of Fossils to assist in the study of Geology, 

ll. and upwards. Labels for Fossil Shells. 

















BOOKS IN FINE CONDITION. 
Just published, gratis and post free, 
CATALOGUE of 2,000 CHOICE and 
VALUABLE WORKS in general Literature, inclu: 

TOPO GRAPHY ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, RARE LATL 
FACETI&, NATURAL HISTORY, the FINE ARTS, &c. ;— 
among others, comprising Art-J ournal, the series containing the 
Vernon Galle: - eomeelete: 6 vols. 6l.—Bayley’s Tower of London, 
India proofs, ‘arge paper, half-bound, 108.—Bewick’s Works, 
complete, with Memoir and C Catalogue, 5 Lak, calf, 42. 10s.—Claude’s 
Liber tagoagre + fine ———s impressions, 3 vols. mor, extra, 9. 4 
—Costumes of Russia, furkey, Austria, China, — Britain, 300 
coloured Plates, by Pyne, 7 vols. mor. extra, 7l. 178. 6d.—Meursii 
Elegantix —s Sermonle, 1¢2 168. 6d.— Nichols’s p tS of James 
L, 4 vols. cal 38s.—Passerii Lucerne Fictiles, 3 vols. 
folio, 11, 18.—S Oaitvesta *Paléographie Universelle, the splendid ori- 
ginal edition (wanting 9 Plates), 14 vols. atlas folio, half-bound, 
261. 5s.—Wouvermans’ Works, 104 — Foca vols, 2U. 5s,—Smith’s 
Catalogue Raisonné, with the upp lément, 9 vols, 8. 88,—Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village, illustrete by the ‘Etching Club, nearly 
80 Exquisite Designs, large paper, India proofs, in portfolio, 5. 158. 
ire. pul at 10/. 108.) ; proofs before letters, with text separate), “A 

7s. (published at 131, 138.).——Among the > aeaees History will 

be found Murchison’s Silurian System, scar —Ellis’s British 
Corallines, 18s.—Ellis’s Zoophytes, 158.— Dillenit ng Mus- 
corum, 273.—Martin’s Petrifacata Derbiensia, 193, 6d.—Drury’s 
Exotic Insects, coloured, 3 vols, ui. 38.—Sowerby’s Recent and 
Fossil Shells, 2 vols. 42. 48.—Waterhouse’s Mamma! ia, 2 vols. 12. 128, 
—Horne’s Comparative Anatomy, naman. 400 plates, 6 vols. 4! 
calf, 4/. 42.—Veterinarian com: 1852; 25 vols, new half-calf, 
71. 72.— Wilsonand Bonaparte’s American Ornithology, by Jardine, 
coloured plates, 3 vols. 8vo. half bound, 51. 5s, 


Sorneran, Son & Drarer, Tower-street, Eastcheap, City. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— TWO 
DAYS AT BATH and BRISTOL.—An Excursion Same 

will leave Paddington on Saturday, September 8th, at 630 
returning ms monday, September 10th, from Bristol at 630, ‘onl 


Bath at 7 

Fares 7 pristo 1, 108. and 63.; and Bath, 9s.and 5s. Children 
under 12 half ose Oniekets not transferable, and only available 
for the Trains specified. 


ONDON and WEST of IRELAND FISH- 
ING COMPANY (Limited). 

This Company was projected in the summer of 1854, having for 
its chess the fishin; of the deep. sea and banks on the West and 
South coasts of f Ireland, and regularly supplying the Sapdons 

ublin, Birmingham and other markets with fresh and cured fish, 
having as a principal feature a steam-vessel as a carrier to collect 

the fish from the several fishing vessels and insure its regular deli- 
very in good condition 

As the question of ‘limited liability in partnerships had been 














ON VERSAZIONE.—To SECRETARIES.— 
The Advertiser has a very interesting OPTICAL INVEN- 
TION, which he would be happy to exhibit at any Conversazione 
own or Country. The ex- 
hibition would in all cases be FREE, as the Advertiser wishes 
to make the invention generally known. merrersgren and others 
wishing to secure the exhibition for their 


d by Parliament and a resolution adopted in favour of it, 
it was deemed advisable to delay the further development of the 
eg until the present year, 1855, and it — considered that 
Managing Director of Rotem miaes usefully employed 
in ‘collecting f urther information on the ue and verifying the 
estimates aud calculations relating to the proj 
The report of his labours in Lreland during the last twelve 
a rin veered a3 eye satisfactory ape of the views of 





to send pareoulars to T. H. C., 13, Dayham-pines, Rine-eiceck, 
Camden Town 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreicn 
AGENTS, and AGENTS tothe ROYAL ACADEMY, 7, 0ld 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry,and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c. from all parts of ~ Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that th ey undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in begs ae. zx . CuEenvu, 28, Rue Croix de Petits 
(established u poo years), Packer and Custom-House 
Agent to the sy aaa and’t to the Musée Royal. 








result ; and 
they refer toa 2 Paphitis (published by C cha man & Hail, 193, Pies 
cadilly, London, an: Hashan, Sackville-street, Dublin, enti. 
tled ‘ Observations on the Pishe ries of the West cones of Ireland, 
which contains a detailed oie yea of the subjec' 
easures are now being adopted to bring out the Compan = 
with under a highly influential Board of Directors ; 
tuses will short] os pub lished. 
n the mean tim be to Messrs. <va 
bAwon & Vantaven, 20, Essex- wectante Strand, rel at 


NNUAL CLEARANCE SALE.— Now 
ready, C. SKEET’S CLEARANCE SALE CATALOGUE, 
containing | a large Collection of Books in all classes of Literature ; 











O BE LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, 
shasta hale s CASTLE, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, 
with Twenty Acres of Land. This perfect specimen of the vege 
of James the First has been lately a anes is in eve! ~ weapest 
adapted to North Staffordshire 
Hounds meet in the neighbourhovd. we. ate Sh, apply to L. 
OaKkLEY, 8, Regent-street, London, 


ive GUINEAS REWARD. — Bennett’s 

fodel Watch.—WANTED, the Ly ponte FORM of 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT f 3 Watch. It must 
be original, and convey in the fewest words! the qualities, character 
and cheapness of this well-known time-keeper. The author will be 
entitled to the reward whose composition shall have been used at 
least a dozen times. Competitors will please to forward to Mr. 
Joun Benyetr, at the Watch 3 'y, 65, Ch 














Just published, Gratis, 
TDS for BOOK BUYERS and BOOK 
ADERS: by means of which a considerable saving may 
be cffeed in the purchase of recently published Books. Sent post 
free to all orders addresse But, Huston & Co, 19, Holles- 
street, Cavendish-square, London. 


BAKER’S CATALOGUE of Cheap and 
e testes Secondhand BOOKS, Theological and Miscella- 


neous, may be had gratis, by sending one penny stamp to frank it. 
Tuomas Baker, 19, Goswell-street, London. 








NV ESSRS. A. ASHER & CO. BooKsELLers, 
BERLLN, beg to remind Secondhand Booksellers that they 
are always in search of good and valuable Books, and would be 
glad to receive one or more copies of their Catalogues as soon as 
Ey strands post franco, or through their Agent, Mr. D. Nurt, 
= Stra) 
rs. A, Asher & Co. are particularly in constant want of 
MATHEM ATIC ‘AL and ASTRONOMICAL and other Scientific 
Books, and would solicit especially the possessors of such to send 
bd Gatalegeas or Lists, printed or manuscript, with the prices 
affixed. 


interesting Works in Evalish. Irish and Seottish His- 
tory, Voyages and Tra’ Biography, Theology, Fine Arts, Face- 
a, og Poctry. the Brame, &c., offered for Sale at won- 

derfully 1 — Gratis on application; post free for one 
stamp. T10, King William: street, Strand. 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, &c.— 

For immediate DISPOSAL, “ liberal terms, a respectable 
OLD-ESTABLISHED BUSINESS in a large and flourishing 
Town. The Stock (including an extensive Circulating Library of 
all the best Modern Works of Travel, Biography and Fiction,) 
could be reduced to suit the convenience of the purchaser. This 
Business is capable of being greatly increased in energetic hands. 
Rent moderate.—Address Z., care of Messrs. Whittaker & Co. Ave 
Maria-lane, London. 


ONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE of 
FREEHOLD, COPYHOLD of LEASEHOLD PRO- 
PERTY, REVERS{ONS, ANNU ES, and other SECU- 
RITIES.—Apply to Mr. Pace, po on Estate Agent and 
Valuer, 8, Coleman-street, City. 


) NEWS AGENTS, BOOKSELLERS, and 

—To be DISPOSED OF, the TRADE of a BOOK- 

SELLER, "STATIONER, and NEWS AGENT, eligibly situate, 
two miles from the City, in a genteel neighbourhood, and esta- 
blished nearly half-a-century, About 500/. required.—Apply to 
Mr. Pace, 8, Coleman-street. 


Sc 
a 

















O STATION ERS, BOOKSELLERS, ys 
Others —In the midst of several Squares.— PA 
directed tosBL La yaiue News AGENCY, STATION RY 
and BOOKSELLIN TRADE, with an Extensive P ublic 
Library. About 5001, eek —Apply to Mr. Pacer, Valuer and 
Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. 


O LETTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, and 

op eee ee PRINTERS. Near Oxford street, Mr. 
PAGE has uctions to SELL the BUSINESS of a 

LETTER- PRESS COPPER-PL ATE, and LITHOGRAP iG 

PRINTE The Trade has been established fifteen years. Kent 

moderate, ¥,. may be entered upon for 5601.—Apply to Mr. Pacz, 








8, Coleman-street, B: 
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iar 
TO 20 BOOKSELLERS, , STATIONERS, “NEWS 

S,and Others,—Near to Hyde Park. —Mr. PAGE is 
pe = SELL the TRADE of a BOOKSELLER, STA- 
TIONER. and NEWS AGENT. The returns are excellent, has 
been established 28 years,and may be entered upon for 1,200/.— 
Bpely t to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street, 

an! 


© BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 

a fy AGENTS.—One mile from the City.—Mr. PAGE 

i to SELL the TRADE of a BOOKSELLER, STA- 

TIONER, and NEWS AGENT. The returns are good, rent 

moderate, and may be entered upon for 150l.—Apply to Mr. Pacer, 
Auctioneer and Valuer. 8, Coleman-street. 


BOOKSELLER and LIBRARIAN, carry- 

ing on a First-class Business at the West End, being forced 
owing to ill health to retire, is anxious to meet with a Successor. 
Capital required about 2,0001—Apply, by letter, to A. Z, Messrs. 
Schulze, Priuters, 13, Poland-street, Oxford-street. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The ogy regpectfulls solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
thave unequalled Tavilities: and will return prompt account of Sales. 
—Refer to Train & Co. 5, India-buildings, Liverpoo 

LEONARD & Cv., ‘Boston, U.S. 


Sales by Auction. 
The Libraries of the late Rev. ELIEZER COGAN, of the 
late GENERAL COLBY, and of SIR JOHN RICHARD- 
SON, M.D. C.B. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
illustrative of the FINE ARTS 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, WELLINGTON- 
STREET, STRAND, on MONDAY, 3rd of September, and two 
following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 


THE CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 


> . r 
MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
Of the late Kev. ELLEZER COGAN. 

Also the VALUABLE LIBRARY of a Clergyman, deceased, 
comprising P olygioss Bibles, and other Versions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Works of the Fathers of the Church. AY cal Criticism, 
Liturgies, &c. “To which are added the SCIENTI PIC LIBRARY 
of the late oe nay and the MEDICAL, BOTAN AY AL and 
GENERAL LIBRARY of Sir John Richardson, M.D, C.B. 

ay be viewed oo days previous, and Catalogues had; ifin the 
Country, on receipt of two postage stamps. 


Monthly Sale of Pictures and Drawings by Modern Artists, 























the originality of which will be guaranteed to the purchasers. | 


WN R. GEO. ROBINSON’S next SALE will | 


take place at “5 Kooms. 21, Vld Bond-street, on THU RS- 
DAY, September 6, at 1 o’clock precisely, and will include speci- 
mens of the under-mentioned Artists :— 


rangwin Houghton Miller Streater 
Brooker ones Poole Varley 
Clint Kearney go Vickers 
.. | Cooper, A.B. A. pales Pyn Webb 
ral Stannard Williams 
} ae 8 Woolmer, &c. 


Me § 
May be viewed a days prior, and Catalogues had. 





The REMAINING STOCK, with the COPPER-PLATES, of | 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 70 vols. royal 
8vo., being several tons weight of Paper and Metal. 


ME:} HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

his poe oes the corner of Fleet-street and C hancery- 
lane, on THO DAY, Sept. 6, at half-past 12, a COLLECT ION 
of MODERN BOOKS. comprising many interesting Works re- 
cently published. 

Also, the Remaining Stock of 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 
70 vols. royal 8vo., comprising about 4 tons weight of letter-press, 
one ton of printed pilates, and about 3,300 lb. of a per-plates— 
Curtis’s Companion to the Botanical ‘Magazine, 2 0 8. royal Svo., 
75 copies, and the odd stock—Curtis’s Beauties of Flora, the 10 
copper-plates and the original drawings, beautifully coloured, by 
Mrs. Pope and others—Curtis’s Genus Camellia, the 5 copper- plates, 
and the original drawings by Mrs. Pope. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues sent on application. 


Mr. H. M. ADDEY’S Stock. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL (by direction 


of the Assignees), at his House, 125, Fieet-street. on TU ES- 
DAY, gen and two following days, the FIRST PORTION 
of the Important, Extensive, and Valuable Stock of First Class 
JUVENILE BUOKS of Mr. H. M. ADDEY, of Old Bond-street. 


To Printers, Bookbinders, and others. 


R. Ase A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Fleet-street, on MONDAY, September 10, THREE 
IRUN PRESSES ~ Sinall Printing ‘Machine—Iron’ Standing 
Press—Wood Standing Press with Iron Screw—Two Holling 
Machines—Large Arming Press—Large Quantity of Type—48 
Reams Printing Demy, &c. 











Architectural, Picturesque, Oriental, and Miscellaneous 
Books. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his HOUSE, 
125, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY, September 12, and 
THURSDAY, September, 13, Campbell's Vitruvius Britannicns, 3 
vols.— Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, 4 vols —Ma 
land’s London, 2 vols.—Recollections of the Great Exhibition, 0 
coloured plates—A Volume of Original Chinese Drawings—Mor- 
rison’s Chiuese Dictionary, 2 vols.—and some Curious Scientific 
Works printed in the Chinese Characters, with illustrations— 
Civil Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal, 13 vols —Williams’s 
Sanskrit fear ae ae eh ag Booke of Hunting, black 
letter—Ruding’s Avnals of the Coinage, 4 vols. large paper— 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1834 to 1544—Mahew’s London Labour and 
London Poor, 7 sets— Household Words, 10 vols. 7 sets, &c. 


Modern Books, all New. 
ME, L. A. LEWIS is preparing for SALE a 


COLLECTION of MUDEKN BUOKS, including 24 copies, 
Eugtish Cyclopzedia, ‘ Geography and Natural History,’ 4 vols.— 
55 Poultry Book, royal 8vo.—25 sir James Mackintosh’s Works, 
8y0. —25 Montgomery’s Poems, 8vo.—2v Joanna Baillie’s Works, 
§vo.—25 Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom, 8vo.—25 Hazlitt’s Shak- 
speare, 4 vols.—25 Stanley’s Cloister Life of Charles V.—75 Hunt’s 
Photography—25 Keightley’ ‘3s Mythology, 8vo.—12 Moore’s Poetical 
Works, 10 vols.—25_ Goldsmith's Natural HH: oN illustrated, 2 
vols. royal Syv.—and uumerous other b 








JUKE, G1 Hew 











Ve Taluable Books from the Library of a Nobleman Deceased, 
Large China Dish, and Miscellaneous Effects. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by. AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, Se tember 10, and two 
following days, a COLLECTION of WORKS from ‘the Town 
of a Nob t which are, Gale et 
Fell, -marthoaed Rerum Anglicanum Veteres, 3 vols.—Rushworth’s 
Historical Collections, 8 vols —Bayle, on hoe Historique, 
5 vols.—Biblia Polyglotta, ed. Montanus, 5 vols —Biblia Latina, 
Koberger, 1480—Lightfoot's Works, 2 vols.—Hogarth’s Works, by 
Nichols, fine copy—Voyage Pittoresque de la Suisse, 4 vols.— 
Boyle’s Works, 6 vols.— Walpole’s Works, 5 vols.— Parliamentary 
History, Register, and Debates, 163 vols. calf-gilt, a fine set—A 
Few Spanish Books—Oriental Works—Dictionaries—Grammars, 
&c.—Oriental and other Manuscripts—also some Miscellaneous 
Effects—Large China Dish, &c 
May be viewed and Catalogues had. 














[PORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
co., AUCTION woe and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 and 55, Tremont-street, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully oitedt CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
gravings, Paintings, and Objects of Artand Virta generally. They 
pay especial attention to the sale ofsuch Consignments, and insure 
or their English friends good prices,liberal advances (when de- 
sired), and prompt returns, in allcases. References—Hon. R. B. 
Campbell, United States Consul, London; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary-at-War; Hon. James ‘Campbell, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon. Robert M'Clelland, Secretary of the Interior: Hon. John 
M. Brodhead, Comptroller United States Treasury ; Washington, 

D. C, United States. 

J. A. BRODHEAD & CO., Boston, United States. 








HE ECONOMIC DEBT-COLLECTING 
SOCIETY.—It has often been a matter of observation, that 
the measures introduced by Parliament to lessen and economize 
Law expenses for the recovery of Debts have hitherto proved un- 
satisfactory. In order, therefore, to meet the public want in this 
respect, this Society was established, for the purpose of providing 
some cheap medium, by which facilities might be afforded for the 
legal recovery of Debts, so as to render unnecessary the incurring 
of those enormous and sometimes ruinous Costs, the fear of which 
often deters Creditors from enforcing their claims, in consequence 
of which the commercial world is defrauded to an alarming 
amount annual], nf 

Subscribers will be entitled to the professional services of the 
Solicitor to the Society. whose duty it will be to proceed for the 
legal recovery of their a either in the Superior Court or the 
County Courts, as the case may require—the only extra charge 
(beyond the cutuenipalocy in the Mg of non-payment being the 
money out of pocket. 

Subscribers will also be entitled to any legal advice connected 
with their business from the Solicitor free of charge. 

A private Register is kept (for the use of Subscribers only) of 
persons giving Bills of Sale, va s’ Orders, Warrants of Attorney, 
and Cognovits; = a List of ngliah. Scotch, and Irish Bank- 
rupts and Insolv s for benefit of 
Creditors and Tru mist deede. ~ A. 1. Te. per annum, 
Attendance from 10 till 5.—Offices, 65, Fleet-street. 


HEAP PRINTING.—Epwarp Rog, Printer, 
Queen-street, Salisbury, begs to inform Authors, Publishers, 
and Parties requiring Printing, that he has just published a SPE- 
CIMEN OF HIS PES, which he will feel pleasure in forward- 
ing to any pA aay It contains all the varieties with their tech- 
nical names, sizes of Papers, Books, and much useful information. 
Not having the enormous rent that the London Printer has to 
contend with, his charges are exceedingly moderate—much below 
many of the London houses. All work is sent home free of car- 
riage, and guaranteed to be as well and expeditiously executed as 
at any house in the Metropolis. The new Book Postage offers great 
facilities for transmission of Proofs and Copy. Estimates For- 
warded, 


DLA D & JON E §, 
BOOK BINDERS, 35, Meets - STREET, Strand. 
(Established upwards of hae Years.) 
Libraries arranged, classified, repaired, and furbished. 
Books carefally bound in elegant and plain styles, antique and 
modern. Various Specimens may be seen on application to 
35, VILLIERS-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 














Just~published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE DREAM; and OTHER POEMS. 
By J. T. CHAPMAN. 


hantons — & Goodwin, and 19, Cheap-street, Bath, and all 
Booksel! 


ARIS. —STANFORD’S NEW GUIDE to 

PARIS and the PARIS EXHIBITION. With two Maps 

anda View of the Exhibition — Champs Elysées, is just pub- 
lished, price 2s. 6d.; per Post, 2s. 

London: Edwa tanford, 6, Uhaving- -cross. Edinburgh: A. & 

. Black. Paris: Longuet, 8, Rue de la Paix; and all Booksellers, 








Lately published, price 2s, 
OMUS PORTENSA; ot, Hood's celebrated 
Poem, *THE HAUNTED HOUSE, accompanied 
Latin Elegiac Version, and a few Notes. By the Rev. aIEIe 
A. LONGMORE, M.A., Incumbent of Hermitage, Berks. For 
Tutors, Students, ai and Readers of the Classics generally. The 
Version has already received the approbation of several eminent 


Scholars. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street 


~_ 
Post Svo. cloth, price 68. 


HE WAR in the EAST, from the Year 1853 
till July 1855. An HISTORICO- CRITICAL SKETCH of 

the CAMP. MtGNS on the DANUBE, in ASIA, and in the CRI- 
MEA; with a Glance at the Probable Contingencies of the next 


Campaign. 
y General GEORGE KLAPKA 
Author of ‘ eS of the — Independence i in Hungary,’ 





This day, No. 10, price One Shilling, 


MARTINS of CRO’ MARTIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by Phiz. 


Translated from the Original manneceint, 
By Lieut.-Col. MEDNYANSKY., 





IN THE — LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
Feap. 8vo. price 28. 
IZZIE LEIGH; and OTHER TALES. 
By the Author of * Mary Barton,’ * Ruth,’ &. &c. 
(now first collected.) 
[Ja a few days. 
London; Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





RUNODEL 80 Ci & Py. 
FAC-SIMILES OF ANCIENT IVURY CARVINGS. 
Now ON VIEW at the Office, 24, OLD BOND-STRKEET, and 
ae the Subject of Mr. Diany Wyarr’s Lecture, June 29, 
well 'o be procured by order from the Secretary on the follow: 
ing terms : 














sf | sf 
22 | 38 
28 = 
ES | £8 
a aa 
Class. 
£. 8 dk. 8d. 
I. | 3. Roman Mythological Diptychs 1501n 6 
II. | 9. Roman = Byzantine Historical | 
Diptye' 210 033 0 
Ill. & Christian *Diptychs ‘anterior to A.p. 
oe oe ee ceesccccceccecesescs coccce 100150 
Iv. | 5 Book: -covers, anterior to a.D. 700... 115 025 0 
Vz. {15. Dineen and Book- mae Sth, 9th. 
10th centuries.... 2 5 01217 6 
VI. 8, Miscellaneous Objects, anterior “t: 
.|1 0 01 5 0 
VIT. (15. Gaxvtnns: Grea: of various ‘periods .|2 5 01217 6 
VILL Casket from the Cathedral of Sens ..} 111 6/2 0 0 
IX. |12. Carvings, Italian, 14th centairy amee es 1ll 6200 
12. Carvings, French, English & German 
x1 Ditt re pore firs apeneeen wey 1ll 6/2 0 6 
- |17. Ditto, 13th and 14th centuries.) | 
xu D oa Sacred sangect aaa ° })2 2 oa12 6 
» |1l. Ditto, 13th and 14th centuries, 
Secular subjects .... }j1 5 olin 6 
XIII | 4. Ditto, 13th and 14th centuries, 100150 
XIV. |11. Carvings, Italian, French, English, & 
German, 15th and 16th centuries ..|1 7 6)115 0 
Select Class—14 specimens from the 
preceding -1/3 3 014 40 
Entire Collection—about 170 pieces ..|21 0 0)26 5 0 


Descriptive Catalogue by post, to Members — to Strangers, 1s. 
By order of the Council. 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO RT. HON. SIR B. HALL. 
In a few days, 


HE METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGE- 

MENT ACT (Sir B. Hatw’s Act), with Notes, Analysis of 

she leading Provisions of the Act, oops ous Index, &c. &c. By 

JAMES J. SCOTT, Esa., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Calene Knight & Co. 90, Fleet-street. 








This day is published, price 1s. 6¢. 
HE RIGHT MAN in the RIGHT PLACE. 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
Bisogna essere bastardo per essere felice. 
Cambridge: E. Johnson, Trinity-street. London: Bell & Daldy, 
Fleet-street. 
ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
This day, 2s. 6d. cloth, the Sixth Volume of 


HAUCER. Edited, with Notes, by 
ROBERT BELL. 
On the Ist of October, 2s, 6d. the Second Volume of 
BU 





London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Just published, cloth, 78. 
O LGA; 


or, Russia in the Tenth Century. 
"An Historical Poem in Ten Books, 

Hamilton, Adams & Co. 33, Paternoster-row ; James Nisbet & 

Co. Berners-street. 








Price 18. by pos 

HE SOLDIER WHO REF USED TO GO 
TO SEBASTOPOL. 

Second Edition. 
Lumley, 26, High Holborn ; and all Booksellers, 
NEW BOOK BY MISS BREWSTER. 
Just published, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
ITTLE MILLIE and HER FOUR PLACES. 


By MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER, Author of 
toyer é Plenty to do and how to do it;’ *Sunbeams in the Cot- 





‘i Also, Cheap Edition, limp cloth, price 1s. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. 


Postage free for stamps, improved Edition, 7s. 6d. 
ITTLE ENGLISH FLORA. By G. Francis, 
F.L.S. A Botanical and Popular Account of our Field 


Flowers, with numerous Engravings and Poetical Illustrations. 
Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Hall-court. 








Just published, New wae Edition, price 1s.; or by post 
3 stamps, 

(THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live 

and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 

and Self-Management; together with Instructions for securing 

health, longevity. and that sterling happiness only attainable 

be h 1 the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 

N.—London : Sherwood & Co, 23, Paternoster- 

i fing i Oxford-street ; Mann, 39, Cornhill; Horne, 
19, Leicester- “square ; and all Booksellers. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


| ypAd S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
EOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
forthe Use of a i for Self-instruction. 
. D. COOLEY, 


Author of the* History’ of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s, 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
beinga KEY tothe Exercises appended t to the* Elements, for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwards of120 Propositicrs 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustratedinit 
by new Diagrams. 





In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with *the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
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E THIRD EDITION of the Rev. SYDNEY | HUGHES’ s ‘READING ‘LESSON- “BOOKS. 
SMITH’S LIFE is now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 288. | Me. EDWARD HUGHES begs respectfully 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. to direct Public attention to his Series of 


READING LESSON-BOOKS ; 
well Illustrated, and suited to the educational requirements of 
the present day. 


THE SECOND BOOK, 
. he 15th inst., and contains Original 
MRS. NORTON 8 LETTER ON THE LAW OF Price 3s. 6d., will be ready ance e* nst., an’ 
% = CHORLEY, HENRY 
Just published, in &vo. price 3s. 6d. CRAIK, GBORGE Te Bon ", Professor of English Literature, 
LETTER to the QUEEN, by the Hon. Mrs. Queen’s College, Beifes 


DODD, GEORG 
ORTON, on LORD CHANCELLOR CRANWORTH’S FRANKLAND, in, "professor of Chemistry in Owen Col- 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE BILL. 


a . 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. HUGHES s E D W ARD. Esq. F.R.A. 8., Head Master of the 
THE TRAVELLERS LIBRARY. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of * Social Statics.’ 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








JON ES, RA id Es .B.A. 
7 : and ER. bit Professor of Natural History, New Col- 
Now ready, in 16mo. price One Shilling, tae John’s Wo D » ome 
ROB SRT oe 18) 
VISIT to the VAUDOIS of PIEDMONT. yan iM Dit RODER M.A. F.R.AS. 9 First Assistant in 
By EDWARD BAINES. Forming Part 88 of the Travel- the Royal Observatory. Gausteh. 
ler’s Library. MANN, DR. JAMES. F.RAS. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. PATTERSON, ROBERT. Esq., President of the Natural 
ci e 
PLAYF ‘Aik, D °OR LYON. C.B., pecretery tothe Department 
of Science ba | Art, Board of Trade. 
PURCELL, EDWARD, Esq. A.B. 


Esq., Curator of the Museum, Marl- 





THE REV. J. E. BODE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. pricé 8s. cloth, 


HE ABSENCE of PRECISION in the ae eo 
FORMULARIES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND SCRIP- bor meh ee "Pall Mall. 
TURAL and SUITABLE to a STATE of weg ye being suyrs. WARINGTON, Esq. F.R.S., Professor of Mine- 
the Bampton Lecrures for 1855. By the Rev. J. E. BODE, M.A., logy, saan of Practical Geology, Jerm n-stree' 
Rector of Westwell, and late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. TYNDALL, See _ Esq . 2: ~y hE. sere o' ——— Phi- 
1 nstitution. marile-str 
sentient imagen BC. Oxtnd: oe Ss, Parker: Walsh, JOHN. a AS D., Professor of Political Economy, 
Trinity College, Dublin 
ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. WHITE, SAME ‘SEWELL, Esq. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 188. cloth, WYATT, M. DIGBY, Esq. R.A. ‘ - 
| These Books are carefully graduated, so as to lead the pup’ 
ETEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. By step by Py from the observation of the simplest to the compre- 
ae ARAGO. With an Introduction by Baron | hension of the more complex phenomena of Nature. They are now 
HUMBOLDT, ee ape under the arene of Lieut.- | being practically tested fn the School under the Editor's care, an 
Colonel os SABINE, R.A., Treasurer and V.P.R.S. 
Contents. —Thunder and ‘Lightning—Fires of St. Elmo—Geogra- | A revised Edition of THE FIRST BOOK is now 








phy of Storms—Electro-Magnetism—Animal Electricity—Terres- ready, in 12mo. (pp. 420), price 38. 6d. 


trial Magnetism—Aurora Borealis. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EVENTFUL 
LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 


By the late JOSEPH DONALDSON, 
Sergeant in the 94th Scots Brigade. 


London and Glasgow: RicHarRD GriFFIn & Co. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 7s.’6d. 


BOOK OF NATURE: 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 
By PROFESSORS SCHOEDLER and MEDLOCK. 
With numerous Engravings and complete Index. 
London and Glasgow: Ricwarp GRIFFIN & Co. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 129, Price 1s. 6d.. SEPTEMBER. 


MERKLAND. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET MAITLAND, of SUNNYSIDE.’ 


Lately published in this Series, 


THE BROTHERS BASSETT. An Original ADGA. + the AuTHOR of ‘ EMILia WYND- 
Novel. By MISS CORNER. 1s. 6d. 


EVA ST. CLAIR; and Other Tales. By G. P. R. MEMOIRS of a PHYSICIAN. By A. Dumas. 
JAMES. Is. 2 vols. each, ls. 6d. 


MARGARET teehee. By the AutHor | THE a FEAST. By Capt. Mayne 
of ‘MERKLAND.’ 1s. 6d REID 


Sasa : Taomas Hopeson, 13, ea 


NOTICE.—The LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS published 
in Great Britain from 1831 to 1855, with their Sizes, Prices, and 
Publishers’ Names, is sust READY. This Edition has been revised 
throughout, and contains upwards of 20,000 additions and changes 
of size, price, edition, ée. 

Complete in One Alphabet, with the Works published in Series also 
incorporated in the body of the Catalogue under the Authors’ Names. 

As this work will be ready for delivery early in September, Book- 
sellers, Publishers, Librarians of Public Libraries, &ce. &e. are 
requested to forward their orders to their Agents. 

London: THomas Hopeson, 13, Paternoster-row; and by order of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, 





This day is published, in crown $vo. Vol. I. of the 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 


Being the First Volume of a complete Edition of 


THE WORKS 
OF 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 


EDITED BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, 
PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
To be published in Quarterly Volumes, price 6s. each. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in imp. 4to. half-bound morocco, price 21s, 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E, F.R.G.S. F.G.8., Geographer to the Queen. 


EDITED BY 
J. R. HIND, F.R.A.S, 


Eighteen beautifully coloured Plates and Descriptions. 
Also an EDITION for the USE of SCHOOLS, in 8vo. half-bound, 
price 12s. 6d. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 





Complete in 2 large vols. royal 8vo. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH. 


The Volumes are sold separately. 


Vou. I. On the Formation of Gardens and Con- 
struction of papel Edifices, &c, 776 pages, and 1,073 En- 
gravings, 2. 1 


Vor. II. Practical Gardening. 
279 Engravings, 1U. 178. td. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Vols. I. to V. are published, in post 8vo. uniform with the‘ Lives 
of the Queens of England,’ by the same ree with Portraits 
and Historical Vignettes, price 10s. 6d. eac! 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


868 pages, and 








The Ninth Edition, price 78. 6d. 


EPITOME 


OF 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, 


For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 


“ A most admirable School Book.”—Dublin Evéning Mail. 
me masterly epitome of one of the noblest_contributions ie 
as been made to the historic literature of the present day. 
tee ene the Ant best and safest book 
of schools and young persons.”— Hull P 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES 
BY 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


F.RS.E. F.R.G.S, F.G.8., Geographer to the Queen, po of 
the* Physical Atlas. 


on the subject for The use 
‘acket, 








1. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


with Descriptive Letter-press. 


2. GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. 22 Plates, with Index. 


8. CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 20 Plates, 


with Index. 


4, ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hinp, 
F.R.A.S. 18 coloured Plates and Descriptions. 


The above are uniformin size, beautifully mee f in colours 
by a new process, Price 12s, 6d. each, half- 


18 Plates, 


5. ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCKIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY for Jcnior CLasses, in- 
cluding a MAP of CANAAN and PALESTINE. Demy 4to. with 
Index, price 7s. 6d. 





William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW WORKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


MR. BENTLEY. 





I. 


A PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 


LATIN DICTIONARY, for the Use of Eton, Winchester, 
——, and Rugby oneem and King’s College, London. 

D. YONGE, y at of ‘The English-Greek Lexicon,’ ‘ The 
aoa Latin Gradus,’ for Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and 
Rugby. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 


Il. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 


of the HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. DORAN, Author of 
oo and Men,’ ‘Table Traits.’ 2 vols. with Illustrations, 
1s. 


Artnenzco. —“ This work indicates afresh the wealth and 
variety of the author's collections of anecdote, and the electric 
readiness with which they are put to use. This is one of the most 
— g and tiously executed books of the literary year 

55. 


Barrannia.—* A work as unique for its fullness of detail as for 
its fairness of judgment, bringing before us the royal personages 
of the Georgian era with all the distinctness of literary portraits, 
and all the graphic force of historical groups.” 

BE..'s cciemcpe —“ A more pleasant book has not appeared 
for man‘ We may ee ee the public that the conclu- 
sion of Ailes St Btrickland’s work has been intrusted to Dr. Doran. 

Srecrator.—“ An extraordinary repository of facts and anec- 
dotes connected with the Courts of Germany and England for the 
last century and a half.” 





Ill, 


ASPEN COURT: a TALE oF OvuR own 


TIME. By Seong BROOKS, Author of ‘ Miss Violet 
and her Offers.’ 3 vols. 


AtTHEN £um.—“ Mr. Brooks has written no book to compare with 
this in matter—so full of thought, humour, and observation. It is 
as yet his master wor 

Morninea Gusomtzs. —* The great charm of this book is its 
freshness and truthfulness. The keenness and vigs our with which 
every figure is worked out bespeak the conscientious artist. Fora 
— — this is perhaps as remarkable a book as has been written 

© year 


Iv. 


HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 


—_ the te yomonang of their Empire to the Present Time, 
hiefly based u upon Von Hammer. By Professor CREA 
fa a of story at University College, London, a 
Author of ‘The Fifteen Decisive Battles, ‘The Rise and Pro- 
gress of the English Constitution.’ 8vo, vith Maps, lds. 
Srecrator.— Of all the histories of the Turks which the present 
war has produced, this is by far the best.” 


Vv. 


The DRUSES of the LEBANON: their 
Manners, Customs, and repre with a Translation of their 
Religious Code. ‘By GEORGE WASHINGTON CHAS- 
SEAUD. 8vo. with Map, 14s. 


Brirannia.— The most perfect sketch of Druse life and Druse 
religion that has as yet appeared.” 


VI. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 
a. a SECTS, from the Barliest Ages of Chris- 
tianit e Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author of 

*The Seed and’ Later Puritans.’ Part VI.’ 8yo. 38. 6d. 


vil. 


A CAMPAIGN in the CRIMEA ; 
cluding an Account of the BATTLES of ALMA "BALA 
KLAVA, and Lo MANN. By CAPTAIN PEARD. sth 

iment. Small 8vo. 68. 
ATHEN#ZUM.—“ Asa right and 

Peard’s narrative will be read with k 


in- 


phic picture of the war, Capt. 
keen interest. 


VIII. 


HISTORY of MODERN ITALY, from 


the First French Kevolution to the Year 1850, By RICHARD 
HEBER WRIGHTSON. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


Dairy News.—* Mr. Wrightson’s object in this work is to give 
a succinct account of the history of the Italian States during the 
period which elapsed between the French Revolution and the year 
1850. If any one wishes to know what Italy is now, or why it is 
impossible she could be anything else, with such elements ever at 
work to compass her destruction, he will find the information in 
these pages. The history is as valuable as it was necessary.” 


TX. 
WORLDS BEYOND THE EARTH. 
By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. Small 8yo. with an 
Illustration, 6%. 


Arnenzum.—* Mr. Phillips is an original thinker, and gives 
fearless BE emery to every thought. It is popularly written, and 
is a usefu contribution to the discussion of the questions upon 
which it treats.” 





London; Ricard Benttey, Publisher in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty. 





13, GrEAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET® 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors t6 Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 





MEMOIRS of LIEUT. BELLOT; 


with his JOURNAL of a VOYAGE in the POLAR 
SEAS in SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 2 vols. 
with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

“This is a book welcome to the hearts of Englishmen,—for 
dear to the English is the memory of Joseph René Bellot. The 
noble young Frenchman—he perished at the age of Lege oe 

who won 80 much love and confidence on every side, and fi 
with a generous sympathy for Lady Franklin, became shipmate 
with our Arctic sailors, proving himself as able and fine-hearted 
asany in their gallant band, gains a fresh hold on the affection 
of this country by the posthumous publication of this memoir 
and of the frank unassuming journal that it prefaces.” “ 
Examiner. 


MY TRAVELS; or, an Unsenti- 


MENTAL JOURNEY through FRANCE, SWITZER- 
LAND, and ITALY. By CAPT. CHAMIER. 3 vols. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB; 


or, MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, Regal, Critical, 
and Anecdotical. By LEIGH HUNT. 2 vols. 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE IIL, from Original Family Documents. 
VOLUMES II. and IV. Comprising the Period from 
1800 to 1810; and completing the Work. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domes- 


TIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By Sir BER- 
NARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE WABASH; or, Adven- 


TURES of an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY 
in the INTERIOR of AMERICA. By J. R. BESTE, 
Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 

“Mr. Beste is one of the most instructive and interesting of 
American travellers. In his sensible and entertaining narrative, 
which we hope will become as popular as it deserves to be, we find 
a picture of the country and the people more familiar and more 
graphic than any which we have met with elsewhere.”—Post. 


PERCY BLAKE;; or, The Young |: 


RIFLEMAN. By CAPT. RAFTER. 3 vols. 
, (Just ready. 


COLBURN’s UNITED SERVICE 


MAGAZINE, and NAVAL and MILITARY JOUR- 
NAL, for SEPTEMBER, contains— 

Progress of the Siege—The War in ae East—Bombardment 
of Sweaborg—Our Old Generals—The aglan ‘Testimonial— 
Bellot and his Grave—Sandhurst College—The Italian, German, 
and Swiss Legions—Trebizond and Erzeroum—The War in the 
Peloponnesus—N otes on Military Science— Military Operations in 

urkey—Armament of British and French Men-of-War—Naval 
and Military Operations of the Month—Despatches, Gazettes, 
Promotions, Casualties, &c. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
GERTRUDE; or, Family Pride. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ The Life and Adven- 
tures of a Clever Woman,’ &c. 3 vols, 
From the Quarterly Review. 

“Mrs. Trollope is, beyond a doubt, one of the cleverest and 
most remarkable writers of the day. With a quickness of obser- 
vation. which takes in the whole subject at a glance, an insight 
into motives that seems instinctive, a keen perception of the ridi- 
culous, and strong powers of humorous delineation,—she is the 
person of all others to expose pretension, or unmask hypoerisy.” 


WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 


“ A remarkable novel.”—Daily News. 


DISPLAY. By the Hon. Mrs, 


MABERLY. 3 vols. 


PHILIP COURTENAY. By 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 3 vols. 





3 vols. 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 


PARDOE. 3 vols. 


THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGH- 


BOURS. By MRS. GASCOIGNE. 3 vols. 


EUSTACE CONYERS. 


JAMES HANNAY, Esq. 3 yols. 


By 





ENGRAVINGS 
BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 





ak MABLEY begs | to state that he has now on Sale a large 
of b First-Class Engravings, after the 

ee eminent modern Masters, and of the most cherished 
subjects (chiefly from large Trade Sales), which he offers at 
really unheard-of prices; thus affording an opportunity to 
all classes to adorn the Wall, enrich the Folio, and make 
Presents of lasting interest—evidences of refined taste. As 
illustrations (hundreds of others are in stock), some of the 
chief subjects are below Catalogued. 

Those marked with an asterisk are also in stock framed. 

Post-Office Orders, made payable at the office, 282, Strand, 
will meet with immediate attention; and an, Engravings 
not approved, exchanged for others within the week, the 
purchaser paying all carriage. 

Tin Cases for packing, from 6d. to 5s. 

As single copies only of some of the Works are in Stock, 
an early order is requested. Please to forward plain and 
detailed Name and Address, Railway Station, &c. 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY YEARS. 


ART upon THE TuRN.— At the shop in the Strand, opposite 
Catherine-street, where for years that pioneer oi of cheap readable 
a The Mirror, was published, Mabley, an ingenious 

an, has contrived an apparatus for the exhibition of many 
of the aouioant Engravings of the first Masters at the same time. 
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classes. This may be truly called a revolution in Art; and 
turn it is taking is certainly no slight evidence of the 4, a 
refinement.—Globe. 
Now Size 
- Published offered with 
After VARIOUS ARTISTS. at at | mai 
& a. d.;£.s. d. | Inches. 
*Origin of Mesie (Plate destroyed) «2 2 0/015 0| 20 bya7 
*Mated and Check-Mated (per pair).. 3 3 0|1 1 0/27 .. 23 
*Sherry, Sir ? 016 0/012 0/15..18 
Sets of Shooting, after Ansdell, 6Plates 410 0/1 1 0|95 :. 16 
Series of Scottish Views, plain = 010 6|9 2 6) 22.. 16 
it itto coloured 015 0/0 5 0|22.. 16 
*Charles I. on Eve of Battle of Edgehill 4 4 0/015 0/33 :: 9% 
*Pillage of Basing H a 4 4 0/015 0/31... 6 
* Mar Mourning over Douglas - 4 4 0/015 0/33... 26 
*Jessie Bourn and Colin Grey 3 2 0)010 6/24... 31 
Caxton examining the First Proof ..3 3 0/010 6|31.. 27 
Hero and his Horse at Waterloo,. 2 2 0/010 6/30.. 26 
“pacing ond Boeing, 7 re pale -11 0/0 3 6/13..19 
Series of beautiful Female Figures, 
titled as Flowers, after Bovier, 
of the Eeeuine,’ * Wild Briar,’ tas pet 
pair * 110 0/0 5 6/16.. 2 
itto ditto” “coloured, “per pair’ 3 8 0/0 7 6\16.. 92 
*Griselde and Gleaner, os air .. 22 0/0 8 6|20.. 6 
Waterloo and Peninsular Heroes, pair 1212 0/3 0 U/| 38... 26 
*Maid of the Milland Chickens forSalel 1 0/0 5 0/16.. 23 
* Wayside Conversation 11 0)0 4 6}22..19 
“wa vy —- Immortal 17th 
as 11 0/0 4 6; 2 19 
a ty ‘pair. 3 3 0/010 0/21... 38 
wn of Love and First Parting, pair 3 3 0/010 0/21 ., 283 
aes Question .. 111 6/0 5 6) 22.. 27 
*Bolton Abbey - 8 3 0/1 1 0) 81.. 6 
*Literary Barty, with Autographs.. 22 0/012 0/25,.,19 
Blind Fiddler 22 010 7 6/24... 20 
Vi e Politicians os ee 22 0/0 7 6/25., 20 
Read: the Will . 22 010 7 6/2%.. 2 
*Schule Scailin (Plate destroyed) .. 2 2 0/010 6|39.., 20 
*Btag ot Ey gnee (larg: « 4 4 0/110 0) 40 ., 6 
*Affection’s Ofte: « 2 2 0/010 6/21 ., 29 
*Feedin Aihe Haren muting « 3 3 O]1 5 0196 ., B 
*The Halt, seal ee 3 3 0/1 5 0/26., 3 
*Return from Haw: « 44 0/115 0| 36., 26 
I a < Village School .. 22 0/0 7 6|29,, % 
Gentle Warn: « 2 2 0/010 6/21... 8 
Waterloo Banquet With Key “ 1010 0/3 5 0/| 46,, 28 
Coronation new 1010 0/115 0/| 36... 26 
Wedding of Hes: Maj ee 1010 0/115 0/| 36 .. 26 
Slave Traffic on Const of Africa + 3 3 0/0 8 6) 31., 24 
The Saree suas bee Batterie a 22 0/0 8 6/31., 8 
Longstone Lighthouse - + 111 6/0 6 6/32,, 25 
*Woman taken in Adultery 015 0/0 4 6/17., 21 
Joan of Arc at the Gate of Orleans ..3 3 0/0 9 6| 38 :. 29 
Fathers of the Pack .. * 11l 6/0 7 6|24.. 25 
Doing the El eran’ oe «11 0/0 4 0)25.. aL 
The Church Porch 111 6|0 5 6|22.. 29 
ock and Corn-Field, Constable, pair.. 4 4 0/1 0 0/93 :. 28 
With and Against the Sti tream,pair.. 4 4 0/110 0/31 .. 24 
Return from Deer-Stalking .. -44 0/115 0)4.. 18 


SIR E. LANDSEER’S WORKS. 


The Retriever ee 
The Deer-Stalker's Return 
*The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner .. 


*Laying Down the Law.. 21 .. 2 
*No Place like Home = o OF 16 .. 15 
*Lady and Spaniels a * 1 16... 15 
Lion Dog of Malta os oo OF 16... 15 
— Macaw, &c. os os 14..2 
ee t Bay o 18 .. 14 
High robe Bhepheri's Home’ .. 18 .. 15 
‘oo uar o ee 17 ..14 
14 

14 

14 
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*The Shepherd’s Grave oo 17... 14 
*The Smithy .. oe eo 1 14..17 
* ay Dos... “> ee - O1 14..17 
*My Hors o 1 14... 17 
*. Distinguished Mem + OL : 
fee and Roush I ‘Hounds - = ee 
308 (Grevhound) os oe 27 .. 
Macaw, &c. .. ee a 3. 
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*Dignity and Impudence.. 
After J. F. HERRING, Sen. Esq. 
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erating fee Denry-Boos oe 3 3 0/0 9 0 
*Frugal eo 22 0\)0 8 6/33. 
wresting fer] masts o + 1ll 6/0 5 6) 28.. 
Traveller’s Rest oe ee 1ll 6|0 5 6/2. 
Pharaoh’s Horse: 1l1l 6/0 8 6) 23 
14 circular coloured Farm Scenes, each 010 6/0 5 6| 19 
Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night, 

coloured Farm Scenes, each 11 0)0 9 Ojal.. 





JOHN MABLEY, 143, STRAND, 
E1agHt Doors West OF SOMERSET HovusE; 
Established at 9, Wellington-street North, Twenty Years. 
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REVIEWS 





The Autograph Miscellany : consisting of Sixty 
Examples in Fac-simile of Autograph Letters 
of Eminent Persons ; together with Interesting 
and Historical Documents selected from the 
British Museum and other Collections Public 
and Private, with Letterpress Descriptions. 
Netherclift & Durlacher. 

Tue ‘Autograph Miscellany’ is not a history 
of autographs,—not a collection of anecdotes,— 
not a record of prices; it is merely a book of 
specimens. In what we have to say on the 
subject of Autographs, it will not form our text, 
so much as our point of departure. 

Hobbies are the cmead growth of popular 
intelligence. Given the taste for intellectual 
gymnastics, and a certain number of men, by 
an almost necessary law, will mount their rock- 
ing horses. The hobby may be a very wooden 
horse, and the exertion used may lead to no- 
thing ; but the excitement is pleasant, without 
being sinful : and, as the world goes, it is some- 
thing to achieve a little innocent delight. We 
would not press very heavily on the poor auto- 
graph collector, even when his passion for 
acquisition takes its most selfish form ;—when 
it is wisely directed, we are only too glad to 
receive the fruits of its conservative activity. 
The story of what History owes to the auto- 
graph collector would make a very pretty 
book. 

Such a glance at the subject as may serve to 
indicate its interest need not lead us into any 
very deep antiquarian researches. Shassek, in 
his ‘Diary of the Mission of Leo Baron de 
Rosmital and Blatna, Ambassador from Bohe- 
mia to the Court of Edward the Fourth, in 
1466,’ (to which Mission he was attached as 
secretary,) mentions that the diplomatist, 
after dining with the Knights of the Garter 
at Windsor, was requested to write his auto- 
graph in their Mess Book: a feat which he 
accomplished with such dubious success that 
when he had departed an application was sent 
after him to return and read it. Whether this 
specimen of medizval autography still exists 
in the archives of the Order we need not in- 
quire; but there is one of nearly the same 
period (we speak, of course, of autographs 
written merely as autographs) extant in the 
British Museum, to which our readers would 
probably attach even higher interest. It is a 
small scrap of vellum inscribed with two auto- 
graph mottoes, the one written and signed by 
Richard Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
the Third, and the other by that Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the curt order for whose decapitation 
is sufficiently familiar to the patrons of the 
Drama:— Loyauté me lie,”—lie, indeed!— 
“ Richard Gloucester’; ‘‘ Sovente me sovene— 
Harre Bokyngham”’; and underneath—strange 
combination to point a moral—may still be seen 
the large sprawling boyish sign-manual—* R. 
Edwardus Quintus” —of the ill-fated child for 
whom the above autographs of his faithful sub- 
jects were probably written. 

The earliest evidence of the existence of a 
practice of forming collections of autographs 
is to be found, sodhelit, in the ‘ Albums” or 
“Alba Amicorum,” as they were called, which 
in the following century the savans of Germany 
fell into the practice of keeping, to receive 
contributions from their literary friends, and 
to which more than one autograph collector of 
the present day is indebted for his specimen 
of the handwriting of Bucer or Melancthon, 
Bullinger or Luther. From an evidence of the 
esprit du corps of the wise, the practice of keep- 
ing Albums became the amusement of the great, 


and finally the fashion of the foolish,—when 
satire took it in hand,—and in its then shape 
it would seem to have ceased. Izaak Walton, in 
his ‘ Life of Sir Henry Wotton,’ mentions an 
amusing scrape in which that courtier was un- 
lucky enough to involve himself, arising out 
of this practice, and which we note as a warning 
to unwary contributors of Album aphorisms. 
On his first going as Ambassador into Italy, 
says honest Izaak, he stayed some days at 
Augusta, where having been well known by 
many of the best note for “ learning and ingeni- 
ousness,” he was requested by one Christopher 
Flecamore to write some sentence in his Albo, 
a book of white paper which for that purpose 
“‘many of the German gentry usually carry 
about them”’; and, consenting to the motion, 
he took occasion to write a pleasant defini- 
tion of an Ambassador :—‘“ An Ambassador is 
an honest man sent to lie abroad for the good 
of his country.” This apophthegm, against 
which little exception can be taken on the 
score of truth, slept quietly in Mr. Fleca- 
more’s Albo for eight years, when it was dis- 
interred by Scoppius, a Romanist writer, who, 
in a book attacking James the First, quoted it 
as an evidence of the religious principles of 
the King and his Ambassador, and compelled 
poor Sir Henry to expiate his pleasantry by two 
Latin apologies in rejoinder,—a rather severe 
eo for so venial an indiscretion.— 
umphry Wanley, in his Catalogue of the 
Harleian Library, mentions another of these 
books, which he describes as ‘‘ a paper book in 
8vo., bound longwise, being one of those which 
the Germans call Albums, and are much used 
by the young travellers of that nation” :—an 
evidence that they had now become more popu- 
lar. ‘In England,” continues good Mr. Wanley, 
who has evidently the true spirit of the collector, 
“there may be good use made of these books 
by the original hands of foreigners of the highest 
quality, noblemen, ladies, learned and otherwise 
eminent personages, whose hands cannot other- 
wise be come at.’’ At length, as we have said, 
the practice became so common as to lose its 
prestige and be laughed at. In St. Evremond’s 
play of ‘Sir Politick Wouldbee’ we find a dia- 
ogue between a German gentleman and the 
wife of that knight, in which the former ex- 
plains to the Lady, that in his country travellers 
who claim the distinction of men of letters in- 
variably provide themselves, in addition to a 
Guide Book and an Itinerary, with a book of 
blank leaves, handsomely bound, called ‘‘ Album 
Amicorum,” and make a point always on visit- 
ing the savans of the places on their route to 
present it to them for their signatures. ‘ There 
is nothing,” he adds, ‘‘ we are not prepared to 
do to procure their hands, conceiving it to be 
as curious as instructive to have seen these 
learned people who make a noise in the world, 
and to possess a specimen of their writing.” 
The Lady, who is evidently not a collector, 
inquires with some surprise, ‘‘ Is that the only 
use you make of your book?” and the German 
admits another, which, if not altogether rele- 
vant to our purpose, is at least amusing. “It 
is also,” he says, ‘“‘of the utmost use to us in 
our drinking bouts; for when all the ordinary 
toasts have been exhausted, we take our ‘ d/bum 
Amicorum,’ and reviewing the great men who 
have been so obliging as to inscribe their names 
there, drink their healths copiously.” 


In justice to these jovial collectors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it may be 
proper to add, that their Albums, various speci- 
mens of which are now in the British Museum, 
seldom exceeded six inches in length; and pre- 
sent, in this respect, a favourable contrast to the 
bulky volumes which, as men of letters know 





to their cost, represented among ladies some 
twenty years ago, as a fashionable hobby, the 
filigree work and potichomanie of to-day. The 
habit of keeping Albums had, by this time, long 
outgrown the taste in which it had originated; 
and autograph collecting formed, and continued 
to form for many years, merely a branch of the 
pursuits of the antiquary. The names, therefore, 
with which it is associated in the seventeenth 
and earlier part of the eighteenth century, will 
be familiar to us from other circumstances,— 
and Harley and Cotton, D’Ewes and Evelyn, 
Thoresby and Le Neve, owe their places in the 
order of literature to worthier labours. As, how- 
ever, knowledge became more widely diffused, 
and intellectual tastes ceased to be the peculiar 
appanage of the learned, an interest in the auto- 
graphs of eminent persons would be likely to 
increase also; and this we find gradually to have 
been the case. As the last century wore on, the 
practice of collecting autographs began to be 
more general, and to set up for itself as a sepa- 
rate and distinct intellectual hobby, though even 
then it scarcely penetrated much below anti- 
quaries in their nonage and dilettanti men of 
‘‘parts,”’ About this time Dr. Macro accumu- 
lated an extensive and fine collection; and Sir 
William Musgrove grubbed together two vo- 
lumes of signatures, which (fortunately in com- 
pany with two volumes of the letters from which 
he had given himself the trouble of cutting them) 
he bequeathed to his country. The sale of the 
well-known library of Mr. Bindley unlocked 
some good things of the same kind, collected 
during the later years of the century; and so 
did the more recent dispersion of the collections 
of Strawberry Hill. Mr. John Thane, about 
this time, gave proof of increasing taste on the 
part of the ignorant, by the publication, for their 
use, of the well-known ‘ British Autography,’ 
(which, after maintaining a high price for many 
years, came into the cheap market in 1847); 
and Ireland, in his eighteenth year, evidenced 
the fallibility of the wise by the successful 
perpetration of the Shakspeare Forgeries. With 
the earlier years of the present century the 
autograph-collecting hobby continued toincrease 
in popularity among the intelligent; and by 
throwing out offshoots of less exacting intellec- 





tual requirements attained even the honours of 
| fashion. Albums, a sort of illegitimate offspring 
| of the parent taste, requiring nothing but a 
good-natured circle of friends with a knowledge 
|of penmanship, came into vogue again; and - 
frank-collecting (among collecting manias that 
genuine “esprit de ceux qui n’en ont pas,” as 
Voltaire said of punning,) became to people of 
large correspondence the nuisance of the day. 
Shops for the sale of autographs began now to 
be common, and the heo-tnalle of the signature 
became a necessary illustration to every en- 
graved portrait. Mr. Thorpe’s Catalogues and 
Mr. Evans’s auctions gave further evidence of 
the advancing tastes. Mr. Stephen Collet and 
Mr. D'Israeli published Essays on the subject; 
so did the ‘ Literary Souvenir’ and some of the 
Magazines; Messrs. Smith & Nichols gave to 
the world their valuable ‘ Fac-similes of Auto- 
graphs of Royal, Noble, Learned and Remark- 
able Persons’; and Mr. Upcott set all the col- 
lectors burrowing in waste paper by the discovery 
and rescue of the Evelyn collections. 


Harvest-time at last came down upon the 
collector. In the years 1838 and 1839 auto~ 
graphs, which had been regarded as extreme 
rarities, began to turn up in shops and at sales 
in considerable numbers. Treasury warrants, 
with the royal sign-manual and illustrious sig- 
natures, and receipts for monics from the Ex- 
chequer, from distinguished men of every class 





and age from the days of the Tudors, became 
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comparatively commen. Doubts arose and 
inquiries followed; until the ferment was set at 
rest by the appointment, in the Session of 1840, 
of ‘a Select Committee of the House of Lords 
to inquire into the Destruction and Sale of Ex- 
chequer Documents.” The melancholy fate of 
these valuable records will be perhaps pretty 
generally remembered; but it exhibits in so 
edifying a manner a section of that administra- 
tion of the public business which we are now 
bestirring ourselves to find some means of re- 
forming, that a retrospect of its details, at this 
time, may prove alike interesting and useful. 
We first find these papers—a motley mass of 
valuable historical and archzological matter :— 
Letters of Henry the Eighth, and Lists of People 
touched “and cured”’ for the Evil,—Correspon- 
dence of the Leicesters and the Burghleys of 
Queen Elizabeth, and statements of the names 
and offences of prisoners in the Tower,—Re- 
cords of the Commonwealth and the Salaries of 
its Senators, and Memorials of the Restoration, 
and “‘ Mrs. Gwyn’s”’ receipts for her pensions, — 
heaped together in a fine moral disorder, rotting 
on the sloppy floor of the vaults under Somerset 
House! ‘A great part totally destroyed by 
damp, and the remainder rapidly decomposing,” 
is the description given of them by Mr. Frederick 
Devon, then a clerk in the Record Office, in the 
letter by which he drew the attention of Govern- 
ment to the subject in May 1837. In the follow- 
ing year—there is no need for hurry in these 
matters—we find an examination of such of the 
“remainder ”’ as had not superseded the neces- 
sity by decomposing in the interim, ordered to 
be made,—xnot by an officer of the Record de- 
artment or the State Paper Office, whose 
fades it was to know something about such 
matters, but by ‘“ Ashburnham Bulley, Esquire, 
Chief Clerk in the Comptroller-General’s De- 
partment of the Exchequer,’ who, for this 
purpose, has them removed to a room in his 
office. The right man, of course, in the right 
place! Never having been previously, ‘in the 
most remote degree,” in the habit of inves- 
tigating records, (we quote Mr. Bulley’s own 
frank admission of his capabilities for the task 
which he had undertaken,) it is natural that 
that gentleman should seek aid elsewhere; and 
with this view he calls in to assist him ‘ two 
gentlemen in the office and two messengers,” 
who, to quote the evidence again, “were no 
more acquainted with the value of records than 
he was.” With the congenial assistance of 
’ these involuntary antiquaries, (who, by the way, 
were paid extra by the country for their want 
of knowledge,) the ‘‘examination” proceeds 
swimmingly, and is thus described by Mr. Bulley 
himself:— 


“The Papers, after they were taken out of the 
boxes, were placed in a secure place to be dried; it 
took sometimes a fortnight or three weeks to dry the 
papers; they were spread out; then they were taken 
up stairs into the room at which the gentlemen per- 
formed their duty. I gave directions, and I believe 
they were complied with, that every paper should be 
opened, and spread open upon the table, and then, 
when they had accumulated a sufficient number to 
enable them to destroy them, they tore off nearly 
half the sheet upon which the writing was.” 


This duty having been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, the mutilated documents (with the ex- 
ception of a comparatively small portion pre- 
served, either through the compunction of the 
operators or the advice of casual visitors who 
do know something about records) are packed 
off to a fishmonger in Hungerford Market, who 
buys them as waste paper for 80/. and here, 
—unless we may except some which Govern- 
ment was subsequently fortunate enough to 
repurchase at MS. prices,—we lose them and 
see them no more, save in the sale catalogues 








of the auctioneer and the portfolio of the ama- 
teur. 

It would be some satisfaction to know, after 
the disclosures thus obtained, what practical 
measures were adopted for the protection of this 
portion of the public property for the future; 
but we have no reason to suppose that any such 
have been taken: though a general regulation 
that no collections of papers shall be disposed of 
or destroyed by any of the public departments, 
except upon a certificate from the State Paper 
Office, that they contain nodocuments or records 
of public interest, would probably be sufficient 
for the purpose. 

Of the useful services rendered by the Auto- 
graph Collector in this matter,—and but for 

im it would never have seen the light,—as 
generally in the discovery and preservation of 
important documents, it is impossible to speak 
too highly. Scarcely a work of history or bio- 
graphy has been undertaken in modern times, 
for which he has not preserved or discovered 
a record or a fact. But for him, the cherished 
memorials of the tastes and times of gentle 
John Evelyn would have served only as pattern 
papers for ancient ladies’ spencers; and the 
Great Charter itself, after securing the liberties 
of the nation, would have finished its days 
ignobly as a tailor’s measure. Some of the most 
interesting records of the country, as we have 
seen, would have lined fish-baskets in Hunger- 
ford Market. Those relics of literary history the 
papers of the booksellers Tonson and Lintot 
would have lit fires or wrapped up butter; and 
the stores of political knowledge locked up in 
the collections of the Southwells and Fairfaxes 
would have served only as linings for packing- 
cases, or have rotted in a shoemaker’s cellar. 

On the other hand, there are, it must be 
admitted, features and phases in the autograph 
collecting world less dignified in character, 
which it would not be fair wholly to exclude 
from notice, if we would desire to see it ‘all 
round.” Practical Mr. Pepys, who had a sort 
of sneaking kindness for autographs, mentions 
a visit he paid to the Author of ‘Sylva,’ when 
that gentleman showed him some letters of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, ‘very venerable 
names,” and observes ‘‘ Lord, how poorly me- 
thinks they wrote in those days and on what 
plain uncut paper;’’ but he altogether omits to 
add, that he borrowed some of these very letters 
and forgot to return them; and worthy John 
Evelyn, who seems to have been a victim, com- 

lains of similar felony on the part of Bishop 

urnet. We could almost hope that these 
peccadilloes of the collecting mania had ceased 
in these our purer days; were it not that the 
abstraction of Byron’s letter to Scott from the 
vase at Abbotsford, and the disappearance after 
the decease of Mr. Upcott of the well-known 
Felton letter, afford us warning that, in this 
respect at least, we have no stones to cast at 
Mr. Pepys and the Prelacy. 

There are, however, minor iniquities on the 
part of members of the Guild of much more 
general occurrence, against which on the part 
and for the honour and credit of the body 
politic, we do hereby enter a solemn protest. 
Of these we may mention the practice which 
has become so common of late years among 
collectors of a certain calibre, of applying to 

ersons of note to whom they are totally un- 

nown for their autographs. Of this class of 
begging letter-writers there are two varieties :— 
First, there is the applicant in the first stage 
of his disorder, who is forming a collection of 
autographs (sometimes, when rather ashamed of 
his hobby, he is doing it for a lady), and is most 
anxious to add your name to those of the nume- 
rous distinguished individuals who have already 
favoured him. His own handwriting is youth- 





ful, and he probably incloses a postage stamp, 
and dwells inthe country. Hemay be roslelinaat 
The most difficult delinquent to deal with is the 
more experienced gatherer, who veils his object 
so carefully and does his spiriting so gently that 
it is almost impossible to detect im. His forms 
are as varied as Proteus, his disguises as nume- 
rous as those of Vidocq or Bampfylde Moore 
Carew. He probably does not write in his own 
name, but borrows an address, like ‘‘ A. B. at the 
Coffee-house,” and fires away his paper pellet 
at you in perfect security. This is the gentle- 
man who, if you are in Parliament, is so desirous 
to hear you in the debate on Wednesday, and 
would feel greatly indebted for your order for 
that evening. He is that worthy who has read 
your last work with such unfeigned delight as 
to feel compelled to run the risk of intruding 
by inquiring if the incidents are not founded on 
fact; or who admires your exquisite verses so 
much as to be most anxious to have your per- 
mission to set them to music. This is that 
amateur of Art, whom you never heard of, who 
takes the liberty of requesting an order of entrée 
to your picture-gallery; and likewise the gentle- 
man of theatrical tastes who would be so much 
obliged if you would tell him how old you are 
to settle a wager. Foreign celebrities who are 
simple and compliant he hunts down imme- 
diately on their arrival, and would, indeed, 
pursue them to their homes but—for the postage. 
Au reste, he has a horror of private secretaries, 
and is merciless in his denunciation of the 
practice of people writing in the third person 
instead of signing their names. We remember 
an enterprising and alert collector of this class 
securing a most interesting series of letters, 
from the whole bench of Bishops, all the serious 
Peers temporal, and half the eas House, by 
lithographing, at the time of Papal aggression, 
a contemporary copy of the Declaration of the 
Seven Bishops, and begging their acceptance of 
a fac-simile of that document, “ so interesting 
to every true Protestant.” It was probably in 
consequence of an application which was ad- 
dressed by one of these gentry to Southey for 
his autograph, for the avowed purpose of illus- 
trating the abuse of him in the English Bards, 
that the Laureate made his onslaught upon the 
Guild in the following notice in his ‘ Essay on 
the Lives and Writings of Uneducated Poets’: 
—‘TI give notice that I have entered into a 
society for the discouragement of autograph 
collectors, which society will not be dissolved 
until the Legislature in its wisdom shall have 
taken measures for suppressing that troublesome 
and increasing sect!” 

We cannot better express the feelings with 
which applications of this nature will generally 
be received than by quoting the kind and 
graceful reproof which ‘Dr. Chalmers adminis- 
tered to a pertinacious applicant of this descrip- 
tion:—‘I received both your letters. The first 
I laid aside because of my great aversion to 
any direct — for my autograph, and in 
virtue of which it is my general practice to 
leave all such requests unanswered. Your 
second letter I placed among those to which I 
might reply, because I felt a wish at the time to 
et you know the grounds of my antipathy to a 
practice which I think is not in accordance with 
good taste. I shall only say in a that I 
feel as if, on the one side, the making of such a 
request implies a certain degree of indelicacy; 
and, on the other side, that on the granting of 
it there must be a certain sense of awkwardness, 
as the very act involves at least the semblance 
of vanity. I should imagine that to every man 
who feels as he ought a naked request for his 
autograph must be extremely distasteful.” 

It is, however, to a feature in the autograph 
collecting system of the present day, far more 
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obnoxious to good taste and good feeling than 
the mere impertinence of asking favours of 
strangers, that we are desirous especially of draw- 
ing attention,—and that is the reckless and un- 
principled manner in which the private letters 
of living persons are exposed for sale in our 
shops and auction-rooms. We have ourselves 
seen a letter of a distinguished living English 
authoress, whose name is given without reserve, 
advertised in a catalogue as “‘ offering to edit a 
work for 15/.,"—the privacy of the communi- 
cation being of course regarded as an element 
in its money value. We have turned over in 
a private collection a series of the letters of one 
of the most popular novelists of the present day 
addressed to his bookseller, at a time when he 
was unknown to fortune as to fame, which could 
not fail to have been painfully interesting to 
any reader who should be able to divest him- 
self of a certain feeling of shame at reading 
them at all. Goldsmith’s well-known and melan- 
choly letter to Griffiths in extenuation of his 
disposal of the books which that patron of 
literature had sent him to review was sold a 
few years since at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkin- 
son’s for as many guineas as would have _pur- 
chased those books twice over. , We doubt 
whether the hero of the triumph, could he have 
looked into futurity, would not have been con- 
tent to resign an honour to be paid for by so 
cruel an exposure. It would be a wholesome 
and useful practice if in future, where confiden- 
tial letters of living celebrities are published for 
sale, the names of the persons to whom they are 
addressed were published likewise. 


The autograph collector generally commences 
his career in a spirit of honourable and useful 
hero worship, of veneration for the great men 
whose handwriting he desires to possess, and with 
a wish to secure only the autographs of those in 
whom, from the peculiar bent of his mind, or 
the character of his education, he has learnt to 
take an interest. The last letter written by the 
felon to his attorney, or the poetical effusions 
which have gracefully occupied the closing hours 
of the assassin, are to him, at this period, wholl 
valueless. The signature of Byron spelt with 
an i, or of Bonaparte with a uw, possesses to him 
no special interest on that account; and even 
the frank of the fifteenth Baron Boodle (that 
philosophers’ stone, to the more experienced 
collector invaluable, from the fact of his Lord- 
ship having been committed to a lunatic asylum 
three days after his accession,) possesses in his 
eyes not the slightest worth. In the signature of 
the statesman whose character he admires,—in 
the scrawl of the author whose wisdom he loves, 
in the spots where their hands have rested, in 
the words which have mirrored their minds,— 
he revels with a peculiar enjoyment, which to 
the outer world, and, strange to say, to the 
more experienced of his brother collectors, is 
unknown, or has long been lost. He is in the 
childhood of his vocation, and will never be so 
happy in it again. As he proceeds, he becomes 
more experienced, and, the freshness of his 
enjoyment passing away, his desires become 
more indiscriminate and his tastes somewhat 
less pure. He gathers autographs of anybody, 
begins to traffic with collaborateurs of his own 
standard, and becomes, to say the truth, rather 
a troublesome person in the society in which he 
moves. He is now approaching the dangerous 
crisis of his career. The time is approaching 
when he must range himself! Either he will be- 
come a mere chiffonnier of caligraphic oddities ; 
the autographs he amasses will be valuable to 
him, not for the worthiness of the writer, but for 
the rarity of the scrawl. He will place Jonathan 
Wild in his collection before Johnson, because 
he wrote less,—and would say with the French 


novel, —“ Je donnerais deux autographes de 
Bossuet, quatre de Bourdaloue, et autant de 
ceux de Massillon si l’on m’offrait en échange 
un mot, un seul mot, de la main de Ravaillac.” 
Or, worthier aim, he will progress into the 
antiquary, and become an authority. Mere 
signatures will cease to interest him, unless they 
authenticate a principle or affirm a fact. He 
will become, to some extent, a contributor to 
the knowledge of his day, and authors and 
their readers will appreciate gratefully the skill 
with which he rides his intellectual and amusing 
hobby. 





Beaumont and Fletcher ; or, the finest Scenes, 
Lyrics, and other Beauties of these two Poets, 
now first selected from the whole of their 
Works, to the exclusion of whatever is morally 
objectionable ; with Opinions of distinguished 
Critics, Notes, explanatory and otherwise, 
and a general Introductory Preface. By 
Leigh Hunt. Bohn. 


Tue general Introductory Preface to this volume 
is, in truth, one of those pleasant, gossiping 
essays, in which the author delights both him- 
self and his readers. If there be nothing very 
novel or profound in it, all is neat, sparkling 
and agreeable. There is, perhaps, some degree 
of novelty in the remark, that Beaumont and 
Fletcher—the former the son of a Judge, the 
latter of a Bishop—held Shakspeare at small 
value, and bantered him accordingly, because 
he was not, like themselves, of gentle birth. 
Mr. Hunt says, on this subject, ‘ Perhaps the 
artificial superiority of their birth and breeding, 
and the tone of fashionable superiority in which 
they excelled, conspired with a natural jealousy 
to make them fancy him a less man than he 
was; as, on the other hand, Shakspeare’s extra- 
ordinary silence with regard to his contempo- 
raries may have originated in habits of self- 
suppression, attributable to anything but pride 
of position.” 

Mr. Hunt excuses the intrusive licentious- 
ness of his poets as he best can; condemning 
them, however, the while. Lovelace rather ad- 
mired the uncleanness decked in a very thin 
veil, and Dyce thought that these dramatists, in 
indulging in it, did so against their wills, and 
simply that they might not be out of fashion. 
The latter seems to be the view of the case 
taken by Mr. Hunt. Were the office of a dra- 
matic poet merely to ‘hold the mirror up to 
nature,” this apology might be accepted; but 
surely it is his duty to prove that purity and 
goodness are pleasanter as well as nobler than 
vice. The Editor remarks, after having gone 
through the fifty-three plays of these authors, to 
whom, as well as to the public, he rightly thinks 
he has rendered some service :—‘ I feel a strong 
conviction that none but antiquarian editors, or 
persons with very strange tastes indeed, could 
ever make such a thorough-going perusal a 
labour of love.’’ The remark is true, gene- 
rally; but we do not know that it is correct in 
its application, especially to ‘antiquarian edi- 
tors.” We fancy that antiquaries are, on the 
whole, as pure-minded as the abridgers of poets; 
and no man can ask of them as Mizen asks, in 
‘The Fair Quaker of Deal’—“ Do you think 
that nastiness gives you a title to knowledge ?”’ 

Mr. Hunt has exhibited taste and discretion 
in making his selections from two poets who, in 
their lyrical pieces, as he says, perhaps sur- 
passed even Shakspeare himself. The book is 
not encumbered with too many notes, but some 
of them might be enlarged with profit. For 
instance, Mr. Hunt (p. 202) notices that Con- 
greve, in his ‘ Love for Love,’ was probably in- 
debted to Fletcher’s ‘ Elder Brother.’ He might 





marquis in the Count de Vielcastel’s amusing 


have added, that Cibber’s ‘ Love makes a Man’ 








was not only indebted to Fletcher's play above 
named, but to ‘The Custom of the Country’ 
also. Indeed, Colley’s comedy is made up of 
the two earlier plays; and it is much such a 
successful re-arranging as Grenville effected of 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ when he reduced the 
characters to a lower rank of life, and made the 
gentle Portia remark, that if she should espouse 
a Dutchman, she would become “ La Signora 
Gutts; oh, hideous, what a sound will that be 
in the mouth of an Italian!” But the play, so 
altered, was produced at atime when Dogget, the 
Wright or Keeley of his day, played Shylock; 
and while Lincoln’s Inn Theatre was re-echoing 
with laughter at Dogget’s Jew, the audience 
at Drury Lane preferred Dennis’s ‘Comical 
Gallant’ to ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’—of 
which it was an adaptation in everything but its 
wit, and an alteration of little but what had 
better have been left untouched. 

To our thinking, Congreve, in his ‘ Love for 
Love,’ has not surpassed Fletcher in his ‘ Elder 
Brother.’ The former, if he be the more bril- 
liant, is by far the less natural. Jeremy, the 
valet, is as learned as his master, Valentine, 
and much more of a gentleman. He speaks 
like an oracle, and is the only personage in the 
play who refrains from being exceedingly nasty 
of speech. His master’s similes smell much 
more of the stables than the saloon, and his 
master’s friends, if less learned, are not less 
licentious scamps than Valentine himself. The 
latter’s brother Ben is the only individual in 
the piece who talks clear, hearty sense. The 
others have infinitely more wit, men and women; 
but it is often ill-odoured, and in this respect 
much more offensive in the women than in the 
men. There is, too, what we may call a “ prig- 
gishness” about them all. Each utters no 
trifling quantity of nothings which precede the 
pointed epigram; but the latter is undoubtedly 
of the first brilliancy, when it is presented. His 
good things have the merit of being not only 
good, but original. Not so his incidents. Of 
these, indeed, there are very few:—in this, 
‘ Love for Love’ resembles ‘ The Elder Brother.’ 
The scene between Valentine and Trapland will 
always suggest recollections of Moliére’s Don 
Juan and Monsieur Dimanche. In ‘ The Elder 
Brother,’ Andrew, the servant of the reading 
Charles, is as learned as Congreve’s Jeremy, 
talks as glibly of authors, and even shows that 
the society of his time were engaged in discuss- 
ing the merits of the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
systems, and had a well founded esteem for 
honest Galileo. Fletcher's fine gentlemen have 
little wit, although one of them does boast of 
“speaking fireworks”’; and his brothers are not 
contrasted in the precise way Ben and Valen- 
tine are. The old men of the earlier poet are 
far more dignified than those of Congreve. The 
latter are always crapulous, all of them. The 
former can behave with decency when occasion 
requires. Fletcher’s ladies are, perhaps, not 
purer than Congreve’s; but the Angelina of 
‘The Elder Brother’ is, in most of her scenes, 
far less repulsive than the too-knowing Angelica 
of ‘ Love for Love.’ In the “ broadest’’ of her 
scenes, she is not more offensive. 

As both Fletcher and Congreve allude to the 
old Almanac-maker, ‘‘ Erra Pater,” and as 
Congreve takes for the title of his comedy three 
words which Charles, the student, introduces in 
the prettiest of his speeches to Angelina—and 
as in both pieces we find an elder brother called 
upon to sign away his inheritance to a younger 
—perhaps the inference drawn, as to the 
source resorted to by Congreve, is tolerably well 
founded. Mr. Hunt has overlooked a closer 
parallel, however, than any of these. In ‘ The 
Elder Brother,’ Angelina remarks upon certain 
qualities in marrying men, and then adds :-— 
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Though I could be well pleased to have my husband 

A courtier, and a scholar, young and valiant, 

These are but gaudy nothings, if there be not 

Something to make a substance. 

A full estate; and that said, I’ve said all; 

And get me such a one with these additions, 

Farewell virginity, and welcome wedlock. 
—Congreve’s Angelica has something of the 
same sentiment in prose:—‘‘If I marry, Sir 
Sampson, I am for a good estate with any man, 
and for any man with a good estate; therefore, 
if I were obliged to make a choice, I declare 
I’d rather have you than your son.” These 
similarities may, of course, be accidental; and 
yet, when we find Congreve making Valentine 
say, “Oh, if a man could but fasten his eyes to 
her feet, as they steal in and out, and play at 
Bo-peep under her petticoats!’»—we cannot 
help thinking that he had Sir John Suckling’s 
lines in his mind, wherein that knight said of a 
lady, that— 

Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice peeped in and out 
As though they feared the light. 
But coincidences are easily found; Charles 
says, in allusion to his books,— 
that place that does contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers ; 
And sometimes, for variety, I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels, 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account ; and, in my fancy, 
Deface their ill-placed statues. 

On this subject, however, Wordsworth has 
‘‘something more exquisite still,” excelling 
Fletcher’s poetry as it does Congreve’s prose. 
** Books,”’ he says,— 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes a plenteous store, 

Matter wherein right voluble lam, 

To which I listen with a ready ear. 

Thus I live remote 

From evil-speaking; rancour, never sought, 

Comes to me not; malignant truth or lie. 

Hence have I genial seasons,— hence have I 

Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought. 

Let us observe, by the way, that this sort of 
sentiment is, like everything else, injurious in its 
excess; and a man amid his books may be at 
last compelled to own, as another poet does 
among his statues, that 


Amidst them all I miss 
Old voices and old faces, such as brought 
Warmth to my heart, and freshness to my thought, 

In the dear time departed. 

We must refrain from noticing the various 
fortune which has followed the plays of Fletcher 
and Congreve. We may say, however, of the 
“Love for Love,’ which the latter founded on 
‘The Elder Brother,’ that it has never been 
played in London without a ‘splendid cast.” 
What “Bens” could we not enumerate, from 
Dogget down to Liston and Harley !—what 
*‘ Valentines,” from Betterton and Wilks, down 
to the two Kembles, Elliston, and Wallack! 
What grand “old men’’ have played Legend 
and Foresight ;— what very light comedians 
have enacted trusty Tattle, and what very low 
ones have shaken the house in Trapland! As 
for the ladies,—every pretty actress has liked 
to play all the parts in turn. Congreve’s friend, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, perhaps never performed any 
other than Angelica; but the Oldfields and 
Prichards, Bellamys, Clives, Crouchs, Abing- 
tons and Farrens, were delighted to exhibit 
their sprightliness in all,—the knowing ladies, 
Angelica, Mrs. Foresight, and Mrs. Frail,—or 
that damsel so willing to be taught, romping 
Miss Prue. Fletcher’s comedy has never been 
so great a favourite; while the two founded 
upon it—that of Congreve and that of Cibber— 
have never till of late years been represented 
without efficient actors and an enthusiastic 
audience. 

We must here leave Mr. Hunt’s volume; 





acute an Editor has failed to remark that Addi- 
son was indebted to ‘ The Scornful Lady’ for his 
Vellum, and that ‘The School for Scandal’ 
was certainly indebted to the same play. On 
the other hand, it has not escaped him that the 
scene in which the Lady banishes Loveless, 
“‘ with the airs that the Lady gives herself, the 
readiness and sprightliness of her replies, and 
the lasting style of the prose, is an anticipation 
of the writing of Congreve.” In this criticism 
there are both truth and discernment. 





Noctes Ambrosiane. By Prof. Wilson. Vol. I. 

Blackwood & Sons. 
LerTers are of no party. The squibs and 
pasquinades of party warfare amuse, or weary, 
the literary reader irrespective of the quarter 
whence they come. He can laugh with the 
Cavalier, yet admire the Roundhead. He can 
relish satire against the Church, while con- 
tinuing steadfastly devout. He canenjoy Gillray 
without despairing of his country. To him it is 
matter of less importance which side fires the 
shot, than that the hit is sure. Neither is he 
very nice as to the nature of the weapon, so 
long as the wound is fairly inflicted. One com- 
batant, light of hand and generous of temper, 
touches his adversary with a _lance-point. 
Another stuns him with a lump of lead. Both 
modes may be honourable. There is but one 
condition imposed on all who enter the lists and 
| engage in this kind of satirical warfare,—the 

weapons employed must be the weapons of 

gentlemen. 

“Christopher North” and the literary free 
lances of his school did not fight with the 
weapons of gentlemen. They knew nothing of 
chivalry, generosity, forbearance, kindliness, 
courtesy. The qualities of heart and imagina- 
tion which noble natures carry into literary and 
political strife were wanting in these men. Their 
contests were the contests of the streets. 
| Against this misuse of literature, we as jour- 
| nalists have never ceased to protest. When 
| noticing the death of Prof. Wilson [ Athen. No. 
| 1380], we dwelt on the disastrous influence he 
had exercised over a certain portion of the press; 
and now that the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz’—in 
which he scattered far and wide his squibs and 
sarcasms—are formally before us, claiming in- 
troduction to a new race of readers, we shall not 
hesitate to renew our protest, and to indicate in 
a few words the reasons on which we ground it. 

Readers whose memories do not travel back 
so far as twenty-five or thirty years ago will not 
easily recall the features of a time when works 
like the ‘Noctes Ambrosian’ could find a 
public. England has never known a time to 
equal that period. Not that our controversies 
have ever been wanting in a certain coarse 
vitality and vigour. Prelatist and Puritan, 
Jacobite and Hanoverian, had each known 
how to call names. Milton had not always 
been golden-mouthed, and Butler had called 
‘a spade—a spade.” Swift was not nice, 
Churchill was sometimes vulgar. But in the 
worst days of controversy, party rancour had 
generally spared the weak, left modest merit in 
the shade, respected household sanctities, and 
turned its shafts aside from unoffending women. 
In the revolting period when certain monthly 
and weekly organsof the Tory press assumed the 
right to vindicate the principles of loyalty and 
religion,—when Theodore Hook, Prof. Wilson, 
and Dr. Maginn offered themselves as the 
avenging furies, no man’s honour—no woman’s 
good name—was safe. Neither rank nor 
obscurity shielded the victim from their malice. 
No life was too blameless for reproach. No 
career was too noble for scandal. The men of 
this school invented foul anecdotes; and their 








but not without expressing our surprise that so 


Writers whom these men encouraged by their 
example were not content with honest differences. 
They thought it nothing to denounce a public 
servant as incapable, if they could not add that 
he had probably robbed the treasury. If a 
bishop offended them, they not only described 
him as a bad preacher and a heretic, but also 
as a lover of drink and a frequenter of evil 
places. If they reviewed a poet out of their 
own clique, they said, by way of wretched 
smartness, that his verses were bad and his 
morals worse—that he took liberties with the 
muses and neglected his children. And so it 
ran throughout. Poetic injustice never con- 
tented their revenge; and an enemy seldom 
escaped from under their hands until he had 
been made to violate every precept in the Deca- 
logue. In this bad school “Christopher North” 
was a master. 

We put it to that chivalric party for which 
“Christopher North” professed to undertake 
dirty work, whether any good is likely to arise 
from the republication of these ‘Noctes Am- 
brosianz.’ The Tory party contains no small 
section of the gentlemen of England, — and 
even when passion was hottest, there were many 
in that party who rejected with abhorrence the 
aid of “ Christopher”’ and his associates. Times 
have since mended, passions have cooled. Is 
it possible that any man of good feeling can 
find pleasure in these days in hearing the Rev. 
C. Colton, author of ‘ Lacon,’ described as “a 
clergyman and bankrupt wine-merchant, and 
E. O. player, dicer, &c.’’—the philanthropist 
Martin referred to as “that Irish jackass, Mar- 
tin,”—Lord Brougham compared with “a Bil- 
lingsgate fish wife,”"—Mr. Leigh Hunt described 
as “holding his stinking breath,’ —the aged 
Jeremy Bentham talked of as ‘‘ Grey Jerry, the 
old shrew,”—Mr. M‘Culloch, our celebrated 
political economist, pourtrayed as ‘an obscure 
and insolent lout,’ and ‘an infuriated dunce,” 
—Mr. Henry Coleridge described as “a conceit- 
ed mannikin,’— Mr. Disraeli as “an obscure 
person,”—Mr. Mudie, as not “absolutely a 
blackguard,’’—Cobbett as “ the old ruffian,”— 
Northcote the painter as “a wasp,”—Hazlitt 
as ‘a loathsome dunce,”—Hume as “a poor 
creature in mind, soul, and heart,”—and Dr. 
Paris, now President of the College of Phy- 
sicians, as “a stick”’? Can it be agreeable to the 
Toriest of Tories in this age to have the scandals 
of a violent and vulgar time revived—printed— 
annotated with minute diligence? Can it be 
pleasant to anybody to read of some anonymous 
writer in the Zimes newspaper, not merely that 
he was “‘a liar,” but also that he was “‘ a mean 
eunuch’? These beauties of style, with many 
more of like character, occur in the first volume 
of this reprint of ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz.’ Surely, 
the day for such language—not to speak of its 
absurd injustice —is gone, in spite of Prof. 
Wilson’s precept and example ! 

Prof. Ferrier, the editor of this volume, thinks 
all this rancorous abuse of living men—to some 
of whom Prof. Wilson made personal, if not 
literary, amends before he died—vastly interest- 
ing and entertaining. Unhappy Professor! 
‘‘Christopher’’ himself had the decency never 
to reprint these papers, which, apart from the 
question of their personalities, Ton scarcely 
any merit. For the most part they are poor 
and inflated, heavy, pompous, glittering. The 
humours are coarse and ephemeral ; the serious 
passages are overdone. When the ‘Noctes’ 
appeared they were thought “ startling”;—with 
here and there an exceptional page, they are 
now insufferably tedious. On this point also 
we observe that our opinion is the very opposite 
to that of Prof. Ferrier. ‘The Ettrick Shep- 
herd of the ‘Noctes Ambrosianz,’’’ he writes 





delight was to blast generous characters. 
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of the finest and most finished creations which 
dramatic genius ever called into existence”’!! 
This is pretty strong, if not very modest, for a 
gentleman to write of the production of a near 
relative; but Prof. Ferrier has not exhausted 
the vocabulary of laudation. He piles Mont 
Blanc on Chimborazo :—‘ In wisdom the Shep- 
herd equals the Socrates of Plato; in humour 
he surpasses the Falstaff of Shakspeare”’!!! 








History of My Life — (Histoire, Sc.]. By 

George Sand. Feuilleton of La Presse. 
Madame Dudevant has completed her task as 
she began it, unsatisfactorily;—keeping up to 
the last her character of apparent frankness, 
yet working the while in that diplomatic spirit 
of old time, the motto of which was, that 
words were given to conceal the truth. In 
this closing portion of Madame Dudevant’s 
memoirs, pages are expended on subjects no 
less interesting than the wife’s legal separation 
from her husband,—than the influences which 
threw the romancer into politics, and which 
converted the poetess into a frank and rank 
Socialist. Yet her pages afford no information 
to such readers as may desire to know what 
really happened. Our author, we suspect, has 
too fine a sense not to be aware of the essential 
indelicacy and impropriety which belongs to 
all such revelations concerning living and 
breathing people —herself inclusive. Never- 
theless, she cannot resist the temptation of 
draping herself in the veils of the Sibyl; and 
of announcing Fate and its oracles as the solu- 
tion of her eccentricities, which, in their origin 
and progress, may have been matters of im- 
pulse and not system. She appears, further, 
more willing to speculate than to sketch, per- 
haps because — as she indicates— she has in 
view another book, which will contain charac- 
ters and characteristics of some of the remark- 
able persons whom she has studied near at hand. 
Though such is the haze and the maze through 
which it is the Lady’s will to lead us,—if we 
keep the eye steady, and clear the brain of the 
fumes raised by the gramarye of one of the most 
eloquent writers of her day,—if we have recourse 
to selection, compression, and translation, (which 
in this case does not imply the rendering of 
French into English, but the rendering of mys- 
ticism into sense, paradox into reason,)—we 
may disengage some bright pages of portraiture, 
picture and memorial. Of these, we shall offer 
a few; remarking by the way, that while the 
Lady’s published remembranees of literary cha- 
racters, politicians, and philosophers are ‘ con- 
strained, vague and mysterious,” (to adopt one 
of her own phrases), she brightens into an elo- 
quence and clearness which few can equal when 
she talks of Art and artists,—rejoicing in all 
manner of brilliant and picturesque exaggera- 
tions. Her clown-playfellow, Debmeau, (as we 
had occasion to p oe was a refined poet to 
her; her bosom friend, Madame Dorval, was 
not merely the powerful, spasmodic, and im- 

assioned actress of drame whom we recollect, 
ut a mixture of sibyl, and siren, and sylph,— 
a creature of fire and wit, and sentiment and 
poesy, such as has rarely existed. In the fol- 
owing paraphrase of a part of this character 
some transpositions have been made. What we 
give amounts to a curious study of a French 
actress,—if studied in comparison with certain 
figures in our own gallery of Cibber portraits, 
or the stately full-lengths of the Clairon, the 
Duchesnois, and lately of the Mars, presented 
by foreign memorialists.— 

I had only published ‘ Indiana,’ I think, (writes 
Madame Dudevant) when, forced towards Madame 
Dorval by profound sympathy, I wrote to her to 
ask if she would receive me. I was in those days 
not famous;—I know not, indeed, if she had so 





much as heard of my book. But the sincerity of my 
letter struck her. On the very day she received it, 
while I was talking about it to Jules Sandean, the 
door of my garret opened suddenly, and a woman 
came and flung her arms round my neck eagerly, 
crying, as well as her want of breath would let her, 
—“Itis I! Behold/” I had never seen Madame 
Dorval, save on the boards,—but her voice was so 
familiar to my ears that I could not but recognize 
her. She was better than pretty: she was charming, 
—so charming that her prettiness (for she was pretty, 
still) was useless. Hers was not a face, but a phy- 
siognomy,—a soul. She was at that time thin; and 
her figure was a flexible reed, which seemed always 
swayed by some mysterious air of which she herself 
alone was conscious.—Jules Sandeau compared her 
that day to the tumbled feather which she wore in 
her bonnet. “ I am sure,” said he, “ that one might 
seek through the world and not find so light and 
soft a feather as the one she has found. That unique 
and marvellous feather has floated to her in obedi- 
ence to the law of affinities,—has been dropped on 
her from its wing by a voyaging fairy.” * * Before 
she had reached the place which belonged to her, 
she had passed through all the chances and changes 
of strolling life. She had made one of those vaga- 
bond companies whose manager would challenge 
the best domino-player in the house to a game on the 
stage, betwict the acts, for the amusement of the com- 
pany. She had sung in the choruses of ‘ Joseph’ 
clinging to a ladder,—one of four under an umbrella, 
—in a theatre which had been a church, now in 
ruins,—and where the side-scenes consisted of a gap, 
patched over with canvas, in which the choristers 
were exposed to a driving rain. The chorus was 
interrupted by the exclamation of one of the cho- 
risters crying to a comrade on another step of the 
ladder,—“ Animal / You are putting my eye out/ 
Down with the umbrella!” When she was fourteen 
she played Fanchette in ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ 
and another character in another piece. The one 
frock which she possessed served for both parts. 
It was a white one ; and to give Fanchette a Spanish 
air, she had to stitch a strip of red calico to her 
petticoat, and to unstitch it again after the piece, by 
way of a change,’when she played the two parts on 
the same evening. In the daytime she had to wear 
a child’s knitted worsted pelisse, while she washed 
and ironed this precious single dress. 

These bad times, however, passed ; and some 
five-and-twenty years ago,—before Mdlle. Mars 
had entered into that astonishing “ Indian sum- 
mer” of her stage-life during which she also 
triumphed as heroine of romantic tragedy,— 
Madame Dorval was the chosen actress of the 
romanticists, who were so tired with the art and 
perfection of the elder artist as to welcome and 
applaud inequality and exaggeration for the 
sake of impulse.— 

Yet (writes our historian) Madame Dorval had to 
struggle with natural defects. Her voice was harsh; 
she lisped in her pronunciation ; she presented her- 
self without nobleness, even without grace. * * 
However well-written the part might be, in all its 
first scenes—those of preparation—her defects 
“came out” more strongly than her great qualities. 
Those who knew her were never uneasy, aware 
that with her first electric burst she would carry her 
public along with her. Her enemies (all great artists 
have many enemies, and persevering ones) used to 
rub their hands in triumph as she began, while un- 
prejudiced people who had not till then seen her 
would wonder that anyone could have praised her; 
—but from the moment that the action of her part 
set in, a supple personal grace and abandonment 
manifested themselves. When the situation was one 
of distress, the emotion of the actress carried the pain 
to the very depths of pity,—and when the passion, 
terror or despair burst forth, the coldest were swept 
away, the most hostile were reduced to silence. 

Such was Madame Dorval on the stage. The 
lightning, the tempest and the sun-burst, too, 
seem to have accompanied her wherever she 
went.— 

She was the expression of feminine unrest arrived 
at its highest point,—but in its most interesting and 
sincere form. Making no mystery of herself to her- 
self, she arranged, she affected nothing. She hada 





prodigality of rare eloquence :—wild, sometimes,— 
trivial, never. * * This superior intelligence of hers, 
—unfathomed in its depth of psychological science, 
and rich in fine, deep observation,—passed from stern 
to pleasing subjects witha mobility that was stupifying. 
When she would talk about her life,—talk about her 
distresses of the yesterday and her hopes for the 
morrow,—it was in the midst of bitter tears and resist- 
less bursts of gaicty, which dramatized or lighted up 
her face, her pantomime, all her being, with a glow 
now terrible, now brilliant. The world has merely 
known by half this impetuous woman; for those 
who saw her in her art, grappling with some “ being 
of the mind,” could, to a certain point, imagine what 
manner of being she was in reality :—though it was 
only a part of the woman that they had seen. 

The end of Madame Dorval’s career was very 
sad. Her genius was not of that order which 
establishes its owner in a sure position among 
those who must cater for the public. She grew 
old; the passions and sorrows of her life told 
in her aspect, which became haggard and 
melancholy. Public events terrified her,—and, 
“after begging for a corner,” as a surviving 
relative writes, in one Parisian theatre after an- 
other,—being put to the door because she had 
lost a tooth or two and wore a black dress, 
—after having been tantalized with the hope 
of a new great part in a new play, and the part 
being withdrawn from her,—after taking an en- 
gagement at Caen, ‘‘ for some representations,” 
as better than nothing,—she was there seized 
with mortal illness, and struggled back to Paris 
—just to die. It seems but yesterday that 
Madame Dorval’s name was ‘‘a charm of 
powerful trouble” among all the dramatists 
and playwrights whom the July days of 1830 
called into busy life and lurid activity; and 
now Madame Dudevant’s fond and enthusiastic 
memorial is almost all that remains to remind 
the world of Madame Dorval. There is a public 
favour which is as delirious as the public forget- 
fulness following it is stupid. The highest art, 
perhaps, and only the highest,—in the actor’s 
as in all other worlds,—needs no consecration 
from delirium, and fears nothing from stu- 

idity. Public remembrance or forgetfulness 
is not wholly unjust. 

To offer a little variety after so mournful a 
story, we will draw on some of the family anec- 
dotes introduced by Madame Dudevant. Here is 
a notice of her son, who is still alive, and whom 
she describes as a child of tender health and 
tender spirits—too tender to endure the dis- 
cipline of collegiate instruction,—living only in 
her presence, only keeping his health and spirits 
when she could nurse his body and mind. Hus- 
band and wife seem to have contended for the 
management of the boy,—that is, when the Lady 
was not travelling somewhere in male attire.— 

One day, a large-hearted woman, Madame Julie 
Beaune, dear to me, came to see me. “ There isa 
great tumult in Paris,” said she ; “ some one has been 
shooting at Louis Philippe.’ It was the Fieschi 
affair. I was very uneasy. Maurice had gone out 
with Charles d’Aragon, who had taken him to the 
Countess de Montijo’s, to see the King pass. I was 
afraid that, while coming back, they might have got 
into some scrape, and was going thither after them, 
when D’Aragon brought me back my young scholar 
safe and sound. While I was questioning the former 
concerning the event, the latter was talking to me 
of a charming young girl, with whom he pretended 
he had been talking politics. She was the future 
Empress of the French.—This recalls to me an- 
other child’s story. A year later, Maurice wrote 
to me,—‘ Montpensicr” (the young Prince was at 
the Collége Henri Quatre) “‘ has asked me to his ball, 
in spite of my political opinions. I was very well 
amused. He made us all join him in spitting on the 
heads of the National Guards.” While partaking 
of this amusement, the little Prince and his young 
guests were in a raised gallery, underneath which the 
fur-caps passed. 

Madame Dudevant’s “big girl,’’ Solange,— 
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now a woman grown, and alive, has her share 
in the Memoirs. Less meek than Maurice, she 
is described as an “ enfant terrible” (a phrase 
for which the English have no precise equiva- 
lent), who was more than her mother could 
always manage, and who was accordingly, every 
now and then, put to school with respectable 
English Ladies, or handed over to some of 
Madame Dudevant’s male acquaintances, to be 
treated and disciplined. Our historian tells with 
relish how the girl, on being consigned for an 
hour or two to M. Emanuel Arago, who had 





undertaken to take her out in the Luxembourg 
Gardens, resolutely refused to stir unless she 
was indulged with a vehicle; and, on its being 
represented to her that carriages were not 
common in the Luxembourg, flung her shoes 
out of the window, crying in triumph, ‘ Now, | 
make me walk if you can!” 

Anecdotes like the above, by the score, are | 
within the call of most proud and anxious | 
mothers, and, however they may establish the | 
audacity and character of the young Dudevants, 
they may hardly appear of sufficient worth and 
rarity to have figured in their parent’s me- 
moirs. As illustrating the temper of our his- 
torian’s confessions, they mark character curi- 
ously. We are reminded by their gratuitous 
domesticity of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, in ‘ Vanity | 
Fair,’ who kept the small shirt in her work-box | 
and sewed at it for the edification of callers on 
days when she desired to appear maternal,—and 
fancy that they are introduced to ‘‘ make play” 
among the mysterious pages in which (breaking 
the promise made at the commencement of her 
‘ History’) Madame Dudevant calls attention 
to the legal altercations betwixt herself and her 
husband,—telling how he sometimes let her go, 
sometimes consulted her,—how he now wanted 
to steal Maurice,—how he did steal Solange,— 
how he now accepted some money settlement, 
now stood out for new terms,—brought his wife 
into court for unwifely behaviour—was worsted 
there,—and finally was paid off with fifty thou- 
sand francs, with which the Lady purchased 
complete separation of interests from him and 
absolute control of her children—otherwise, the 
right of taking or leaving her son and daughter 
as the mother chose or the artist found neces- 
sary. That these passages had better never 
have been touched at all is obvious. We are 
not disposed to question the opinions regarding 
such public investigations laid down here by the 
party worst treated in them—the Woman. We 
are not prepared to enter on one of the most 
deep-seated and painful social evils in which 
(as hourly experience proves to us) Justice and 
Honour can be so darkly bewildered and can 
act with such overwhelming cruelty. But it is 
bad to have expatiated on the matter in print, 
as Madame Dudevant has done, while parad- 
ing magnanimity,—to intrigue for sympathy, 
as she does, by merely hinting accusations against 
her antagonist in the trial, while openly de- 
claring (as she does in another page) that che | 
treats a delicate subject with indelicacy, because 
naked truth is the greatest delicacy,—to confine 
herself to all manner of generalities, meant to 
tell in her favour, but which must tell against 
her with such thinking people as grieve to 
see Woman's chances versus Man made worse 
by Woman’s indiscretion and _ indirectness. 
When no facts can or should be given, the 
exposition of feelings becomes a luxury, against 
which moralists have their sumptuary edicts. | 
It proves the extravagance of the ‘‘ exposing” | 
party, rather than his right to expend. 

Leaving a topic which is not to be altogether 
avoided by anyone who reads (or who writes 
concerning) this book, let us show how the 
anxious mother and the outraged wife could, 
from the gall of suspense, draw the honey of 
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diversion by that blessed faculty of observation, 
which never forsakes the real artist. While 
Madame Dudevant was at La Chatre, waiting 
the issue of some of those entanglements, of 
which her explanations offer the last entangle- 
ment, she was located in a friend's house, most 
advantageously.— 

Opposite to my window (writes she), in the narrow, 
steep, dirty street, had swung, from time immemorial, 
the classic sign “@ la Boutaille.” Duteil, who 
pretended to have learnt to read from this sign, 
used to say, that the day when this fault of ortho- 
graphy came to be corrected, there would be nothing 
left for it but to die; because then all the “‘ physio- 
gnomy”’ of Berri would be changed. The tavern of 
‘*la Boutaille” was kept by an old siby], who took 
lodgers by the night, and the haunt was principally 
accustomed by vagabond boat-people, by suspicious 
small pedlers, and by folk who had learned animals 
to show. Marmots, dancing dogs, bald monkeys, 
and especially muzzled bears, held their court in 
the cellars, which had outlets for air up to the 
street. These poor beasts, worn out with the fatigue 
of journeying about, and laced with the blows which 
are a necessary part of classical instruction, lived 
there in a state of tolerably good understanding for 
one part of the night; but as day began to break, 
the calls of hunger or impatience would stir them, 
and they would move about to bite each other, or 
to cling to the bars of the air-hole with the most 
dismal groans, grimaces, and execrations one can 
This would be the prelude of curious 
scenes, with which many a time I amused myself by 
looking through my blinds. 

To explain the chance which threw these 
“happy families,” who lodged at the sign of 
“the Bottle,’’ under Madame Dudevant’s eye, 
it is sufficient to say that (like a far different 
novelist, Miss Mitford) the Author of ‘ Lelia’ 
and ‘ Spiridion’ confesses to the habit of having 
betaken herself to her pen and ink when the 
less hard-worked or orderly world (as may be) 
is in the habit of betaking itself to bed.— 

The hostess of ‘‘la Boutaille,’ Madame Gau- 
dron, knowing well with what manner of customers 
she had to do, got up the earliest, and with great 
mystery, to oversee the clearing out of her guests. 
They, on the other hand, no less bent on getting away 
without paying, used to make their preparations in 
a groping sort of way. One of them going down 
among the animals would stir them up and make 
them quarrel, in order to divert attention from the 
stolen departure of his comrades. The address and 
cunning of these vagabonds were remarkable. I 
can't tell through what keyholes they got out; but, 
in defiance of the old woman's sharp eye and quick 
ear, she would often find herself in the morning with 
no one to deal with except a whimpering urchin, who 
declared that he and the animals had been deserted 
by his unfecling comrades in the absence of any 
money for the reckoning. What was to be done? 
Were the creatures to be provendered till the police 
had caught the defaulters? A bad transaction that ; 
so it was cheaper to let the pretended victim go off 
with his starved animals, who were ferocious, too, and 
as such by no means disposed to let themselves be 
impounded. When the party paid its score honestly, 
the old woman had troubles of another kind. She 
was particularly suspicious of such company as 
behaved genteelly and felt it “beneath them” to 
bargain. She would prowl about their baggage 
in a perfect state of misery, and count and count 
again her tin plates and covers, and the things in her 
rag-wardrobe. The paniers of the ass (if they hap- 
pened to have an ass) were, above all, the objects of 
her watchful care. She would find a hundred pre- 
tences for detaining the said ass till she had cleverly 
passed her hands under its paniers, and, by pawing 
them, had ascertained their contents. But with all 
her precautions and all her alarms, hardly a day 
passed in which she might not be heard bewailing 
some loss or cursing some of her traveller-guests. 

“O holy simplicity!” is the exclamation 
which rises to memory, recollecting how Ma- 
dame Dudevant has herself employed it as a 
motto to one of her own tales of French popular 
life, the materials of which she gathered from 





such vigils as hers at La Chatre. But even in 
a paraphrase, the colour and precision of the 
above picture will strike the reader; and the 
clearness of both form and tint will become 
doubly evident and precious if he has taken 
the pains to wade and wander through the 
labyrinths of no-meaning in which Madame 
Dudevant speaks of other celebrities—of M. 
Delacroix, the painter,—of the 4bbé Lamen- 
nais,—of M. Ste.-Beuve,—of M. Michel of 
Bourges, who made her, she says, a Socialist,— 
of M. Pierre Leroux,—of Dr. Liszt, the great 
pianist,—and of Madame d’Agoult, who, under 
the pseudonyme of Daniel Stern, has imitated 
George Sand in her authorship and its argu- 
ments. From some among these sketches we 
might have selected a few vignettes or happy 
phrases; butin Madame Dudevant’s last chapters 
there figures another celebrity with whom she 
was known to be long intimate—Chopin the 
pianist; and he figures in a light so intensely 
and microscopically livid (even as the blue fires 
at a Vauxhall finale make the brightest and 
ghastliest show among the fireworks), that we 
must again return to this ‘ History’ for a sepa- 
rate study of that remarkable friend of this 
remarkable woman. At his tomb (as it were) 
we shall take leave of Madame Dudevant and 
of her confessions. 





Commentaries on the Productive Forces of 
Russia. By M. L. de Tegoborski. Vol. I. 
Longman & Co. 

Tue work of M. de Tegoborski deserves the 

high reputation it enjoys in Russia. It is com- 

prehensive, systematic, and, for the most part, 
reliable. The author is a Councillor of the Em- 
pire, a politician as well as a statist, and cannot 
be expected, therefore, to present any other 
than a partial view of his nation and its pro- 
gress. But there is nothing violent or theatrical 
in his display of Russian works and resources, 
and little of that redundant verbiage with which 
the exploits of the army are blazoned forth to 
a vain and illiterate population. In an econo- 
mical survey of that heterogeneous mass of ter- 
ritories incorporated into one dominion, tabular 
statements of huge amplitude occur of course, 
and M. de Tegoborski makes full use of the 
imposing figures at his command; yet his lan- 
guage is not in a vein of unmitigated congratu- 
lation. Russia is extolled, but exhorted also: 
her deficiencies as well as her possessions are 
catalogued ; and in the narrative of her indus- 
trial career not a few points are marked as 
indicative of delays and pauses in her march 
of emulation with the other nations of Europe. 
M. de Tegoborski’s previous work, on the 

Finances of Austria, procured him the credit of 

a laborious and candid statistician. The first 

volume of his new production, which treats of 

Russia, contains evidence of similar diligence 

and honesty of purpose. Its spirit, as might be 

anticipated, is altogether favourable to the nation 
whose material growth it describes: it shadows 
forth for the line of the Czars an unbounded 
future : it lays open to the hope of the Empire 
developments as yet unwitnessed in the ancient 
world; but it depicts Russia, in many respects, 
as a backward country, surpassed by its neigh- 
bours, and under necessities which its inhabit- 
ants have yet to recognize. This integrity on 
the part of M. de Tegoborski has been acknow- 
ledged by French and German writers; and 
the present translation-of his book will, no doubt, 
gain for him an equal reputation in England. 
There are, nevertheless, flaws in his statis- 
tical view, which neither he nor his translator 
has overlooked. Besides the inaccuracies un- 
avoidable in every large body of figures, his 
method of computation is sometimes loose. 
Where positive data fail him, he has recourse 
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to probabilities, and sums up to many a crown- 
ing “total” upon “ problematical ciphers.” 
With this reserve, we give our praise to the 
work ; it is copious, well arranged, and stored 
with interesting and curious details. Frequently 
it is even picturesque. 

Russian economists never fail to enlarge on 
the territorial area of their empire. Russia, 
says M.de Tegoborski, is 2,072 geographical 
miles in length, from Kalisch to the extremity 
of Kamtschatka; and 669 miles in breadth 
between the frontiers of Lapland and Persia. 
Little more than a tenth of this vast surface 
belongs to the frigid zone. Distributing the 
whole under the several “ governments,” he 
remarks on the disproportion exhibited among 
these,—that of Archangel exceeding by forty- 
four times that of Esthonia. Such an immense 
extent of territory is attended with many ad- 
ministrative inconveniences, renders intercom- 
munication difficult, and produces a variety of 
contrasting results in legislation and finance. 

European Russia is a country of plains; but 
its severe climate and the scantiness of water 
are detrimental to all processes of agriculture, 
yet the soil is abundantly fertile in those dis- 
tricts which do not possess other industrial 
resources, A curious classification is given of 
the various zones into which the empire is 
divided,—the icy, frequented only by hunters 
and fishers,—the marshy, in which the rein- 
deer, with geese, swans, and furred animals 
give employment and sustenance to a scanty 
population, —the zone of forests and cattle- 
rearing,—the barley, the rye and flax, the 
wheat and garden fruit, the maize and vine, 
the olive, silk-worm, and sugar-cane zones. In 
comparison with Austria, the cultivated land of 
Russia is as 9 to 17; being 18 acres to 100. In 
Prussia it is 44, andin France 49. But for 
woods Russia is pre-eminent. ‘Our forests 
exceed in extent more than twice the total 
superficies of the Austrian Empire, nearly four 
times that of France, and nearly seven times 
that of Prussia.’”’ M. de Tegoborski adds :— 

“When forests are properly managed, it is con- 
sidered sufficient for the wants of the country if they 
cover a fifth part of the surface. In Russia there 
are thirty-four governments in which they exceed 
this proportion, and only seventeen in which they 
fall short of it.” 

But, since in Russia the winters are long, 
the trees of slow growth, and the people waste- 
ful in their use of fuel, a larger proportion is 
needed ; so that the empire is, in many dis- 
tricts, insufficiently wooded. As to population, 
M. de Tegoborski estimates it at 55,000,000, 
with a yearly increase of 1 per cent. It is dis- 
seminated at the rate of 647 to the square mile, 
excluding the army, to 3,203 in “Austria, and 
4,839 (1846) in Great Britain. To multiply 
and sustain this population there is an enormous 
surface of productive soil uncultivated; and a 
scheme has been proposed for colonizing the 
forest countries of the North. M. Haxthausen 
writes :— 

“ The first thing required would be to form cuttings 
in the vast forests in order to open roads in straight 
lines of 50 to 60 versts in length, and 100 feet in 
breadth, separated from each other by a distance of 
50 or 60 versts, and starting from the rivers in the 
inhabited districts of the country. Alongside of 
these roads, and at intervals of 15 versts, there would 
have to be burned a portion of the forest extending 
to from 3 to 6 square versts, and a village formed of 
from 60 to 80 houses; there would thus be four vil- 
lages along each of these new roads. ‘The trees 
cut down for the opening of the roads might be 
partly employed in the construction of wooden trams 
to be laid down along one side of the road, such as 
are found in Austria and in North America. The 
four villages would thus possess easy means of com- 
munication with each other, with the rivers,and with 


Of the productive forces already developed, 
M. de Tegoborski enumerates rye, barley, oats, 
and flax as most important in the northern pro- 
vinces,—wheat, the various cereals, vegetables, 
in the central region,—and in-the south, corn, 
wine, silk, oleaginous grains, and tobacco. 
Que of his statistical guesses follows,—it refers 
to cattle, concerning which the author “thinks 


duce arising from them must exceed a hundred 
millions of silver roubles, or nearly sixteen 
millions sterling. This we note by way of 
preface to M. de Tegoborski’s remarks on 
Russian horses, which are particularly inter- 
esting.— 

“We possess various breeds of horses of great 
excellence. We do not raise many of these huge 
heavy animals, fit only for heavy draughts, which 
may be seen in Normandy, Picardy, and some parts 
of Germany ; a breed of that sort would be unsuitable 
for our present roads, which would be mostly im- 
practicable for those massive waggons used in some 
foreign countries with loads weighing hundreds of 
quintals; but we have good draught horses of medium 
size, excellent cavalry horses, and a justly celebrated 
breed of riding horses; all the breeds have this good 
quality in common, that they long preserve their 
vigour, and are able to go through an immense deal 
of fatigue. No cavalry, except the English, is so 


world mount such a numerous cavalry, or horse such 
an artillery train as we can, without having recourse 
to foreign purchases, even if we required to put our 
army on the most thorough war establishment.” 

In fact, there are eighteen millions of horses 
in the Empire, says our statist, being seven 
times as many as there are in Austria or in 
France, and more than double the number 
possessed by these two Empires and Prussia 
together. But, as railroads have progressed 
little, the immense length of the Russian high- 
ways rendersan extraordinary supply of draught 
horses essential for purposes of domestic trade, 
and thus one natural circumstance has a direct 
bearing on another. In like manner national 
customs foster special branches of industry,—as, 
for instance, the ceremonial of the Greek Church, 
which creates an enormous demand for wax.— 

“ We produce wax so cheaply, that, notwithstanding 
the consumption of that article has greatly diminished 
abroad, it still continues to form an important item 
of our commerce ; but the exportation of honey has 
considerably decreased, in consequence of the in- 
creasing use of potato syrup, which has also injured 
the honey trade in the interior of Russia.” 

Among the impediments to Russian industry, 
M. de Tegoborski points to the irregular distri- 
bution of the inhabitants, who congregate in 
large villages far from their fields.— 

“This is one of the causes of the greater prosperity 
of the German colonies, where the dwellings are so 
distributed that each colonist has the land that he 
cultivates, if we may use the expression, under his 
thumb. This also partly explains the progress of 
agriculture in the Baltic provinces, where the rural 
population is much more scattered than in other 
parts of Russia. Such an agglomeration of the pea- 
santry into numerous groupes predominates amongst 
nations which were formerly exposed to the incur- 
sions of barbarians or to the devastations of_wild 
animals, and thus felt the want of residing in each 
other's neighbourhood for mutual protection.” 

On this subject a German traveller is quoted.— 

“It may be taken for granted,” says he, “ that in 
Russia, in the course of thirty years, every village 
is either wholly or in part consumed by a confla- 
uration. Now, it would be sufficient to ordain that, 
after each fire, the peasants whose houses had been 
burned, or at least a portion of them, instead of 
rebuilding upon the same site, should remove to 
another part of the village territory. In this way 
there would be formed, in the course of thirty years, 
twice or thrice the present number of villages.” 

Here, however, the number of conflagrations 
is exaggerated, as well as the facility of the 





the inhabited parts of the country.” 


proposed reform. So attached are the peasantry 


it reasonable to conclude” that the gross pro- | 


well mounted as ours; nor could any country in the | 


| to old sites, that when a benevolent proprietor 
| undertook to build new cottages for them in new 
| situations, — 

“ He was obliged to undertake formally that, in 
| case the parties removing were not satisfied with the 
| change at the end of three years, he would restore 
| the old order of things, and rebuild their houses 
| at his own expense upon their former foundations.” 
To increase the skill of the Russian agricul- 
| turist, practical schools and model farms have 
| been established in different parts of the Empire, 

as well as “ Farmers’ Clubs.” Prizes and shows 
‘also stimulate the energies of each aspiring 
bucolic; but the Russian Government has no 
| desire to stimulate other kinds of industry in an 
equal degree. The following remarks are sig- 
| nificant, and characteristic of the system by 
| which the Empire is kept at an apathetic level.— 
| “A great country like Russia, containing so many 
| Tesources within herself, could not condemn herself 
| to remain stationary in the development of her in- 
dustry, and to refuse to profit by the new inventions, 
| discoveries, and improvements with which the human 
| mind had enriched itself in every branch of manu- 
| facture: but it does not follow that we are bound to 
| enter the lists without taking into consideration the 
| ensemble of our social economy, and to run the risk 
| of all the inconveniences which the over-excitement 
| of industrial interests has produced in othercountries.” 
Under the heads Climate, Soil, Culture, 
| Population, Natural Products, Animals, and 
| Minerals, M. de Tegoborski lays outa full view 
| of the productive forces of the Russian Empire. 
| Under the head of ‘Forces which consist in 
| the Application of the Human Intellect to the 
| Creation of Value,” he discusses agricultural 
; and industrial science. In all these depart- 
| ments his bias is patriotic, which may be taken 
| as synonymous with partial; but, as this lean- 
ing is not extravagantly manifested, we have 
| little doubt that the work, when completed, will 
| remain a monument ofits author’s diligence, and 
a source of valuable information tosuch English 

readers as desire a more profound knowledge 
of Russia than is to be gained from desultory 
travels or imperfect compilations. 





The Massacre at the Carmes in 1792; when an 
Archbishop, two Bishops, and about two hun- 
dred Priests suffered Martyrdom for the 
Faith. By Robert Belaney, M.A., Cam- 
bridge. Lumley. 

Tue waterman is not the only person who rows 

one way and looks another. Here is an author 

who does the same. Mr. Belaney informs 
us, that between two and three years ago,— 
being then, as we gather, vicar of a parish in 

Sussex,—he quitted the Church of England for 

that of Rome. He now writes this work, 

not to tell us anything of importance that 
we did not know about the terrible Septem- 
ber massacre, but “to do a service” to the 
members of that communion which he has 
forsaken. Taking the massacre as a text, the 
book is a discourse designed to induce the 
members of the Church of England to follow 
Mr. Belaney’s example. His principal argu- 
ment is, that the calm, and in some cases even 
joyful, heroism with which the priests who 
were sacrificed during the Reign of Terror sub- 
mitted to death was the result of “a great 
mother principle,” only to be found in the 

Roman Catholic Church. He terms that prin- 

ciple “the spirit of martyrdom,” and puts it 

forth as a divinely provided “test of the true 
religion of Jesus Christ.” 

Seeing that this argument is capable of being 
completely answered by adducing the fact, that 
every faith has its martyrology, Mr. Belaney 
finds it necessary to distinguish between Roman 
| Catholic martyrs and those of other faiths. He 
| endeavours to discover the necessary distinction 
; in the fact (as he asserts) that the former die 
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“ for the Church,”’—the latter, ‘‘ for their opin- 
ions adverse to the Church.” The former, he 
tells us, follow “no leader but Christ, no party 
but the Catholic body,—which rejects all ‘ con- 
fessions’ but the creeds, canons, and decrees of 
the Church.” In the case of the latter, ‘‘ there 
is a human leader,—an Arius, or a Calvin, or a 
Knox, or an Augsburgh Confession, or a con- 
fession of faith, or some private opinion, drag- 
ging the adherents on to acts of resistance of the 
Catholic religion ; or, as has oftener been the 
case, to attacks upon the lives and property of 
the Catholic body.” 

Such an argument simply amounts to this :— 
‘‘Our opinions being right, those who die for 
them are real martyrs ;—your opinions being 
wrong, those who die for them are merely ‘so- 
called martyrs’”;—an argument which, we 
fancy, every sectary may use just as properly 
and as powerfully as Mr. Belaney. 

The argument from martyrdom is one which 
is continually misapplied, although seldom so 
transparently as by the present writer,—in spite 
of that Cambridge degree, of which he is careful 
to remind his readers. It is worth while, 
therefore, to state with all possible brevity what 
we believe to be its proper application. 

A martyr is a witness—as the original word 
denotes—a witness even to death. If his tes- 
timony be given on behalf of an opinion, it 
proves simply the strength of his personal con- 
victions. ‘The reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of the opinion for which he is content to 
die must be established by totally different 
considerations. If the death of Roman Catholic 
martyrs could be taken to prove the accuracy 
of their opinions, the same inference might be 
deduced from the deaths of martyrs amongst 
Covenanters, Jews, Baptists, Unitarians, Pro- 
testants in England and elsewhere, Hindoos, 
idolaters, and professors of every other form of 
faith that has ever existed. But if the martyr 
die in attestation of a fact, not of an opinion— 
of a thing that is within his own knowledge 
and capable of being proved by human testi- 
mony—his evidence of that fact assumes, from 
his martyrization, the very highest degree of 
solemnity and value. In both cases, men who 
are content to die rather than deny what they 
believe tobe true, are entitled tothe gratitude and 
honour of mankind. Such men have kept alive 
truth when in danger of being crushed by power. 
Their heroic self-devotion has appeased the 
fury and arrested the course of persecution. 
It has even dignified human nature, by exhi- 
biting in the face of the world how high a 
degree of noble firmness it is possible for man 
to attain, when influenced by a simple devotion 
to what he believes to be true. 





The Youth of Catherine de’ Medici—[Die Ju- 
gend Caterina de’ Medici]. By Alfred von 
Reumont. Berlin, Deckersche Hofbuch- 
druckerei. 

Herr A. von Reumont, already famed for his 

researches into Italian history, has in this, his 

last and smallest work, exhibited a very cele- 
brated heroine of the sixteenth century in the 
least familiar part of her career. Catherine de’ 

Medici is so completely identified with the Mas- 

sacre of St. Bartholomew, and that massacre is 

one of the events so deeply branded on the 
universal memory, that an ordinary imagination 
no more seeks to realize the juvenile antece- 
dents of the French Queen-Mother than to ask 
how Lady Macbeth amused herself when she 
was a little girl. Catherine de’ Medici, how- 
ever, not only achieved a bad eminence by the 
force of her own talent and energy, but circum- 
stances made her a remarkable personage from 
almost the first moment of her birth. 

At the early age of two-and-twenty days she 





was the sole heiress of that elder and more 
illustrious branch of her house, which com- 
menced its rule over Florence in the person 
of Cosmo, the “father of his country.’’ Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent left behind him three 
sons,—Piero, who, in 1503, was drowned in 
the Garigliano; Giovanni, who attained such 
celebrity under his Papal name of Leo the 
Tenth; and Giuliano, a man of indifferent health, 
too weakly in mind and body to sway a tur- 
bulent republic. It was to Lorenzo, the only 
son of the unfortunate Piero (the same Lorenzo 
to whom Macchiavelli dedicated ‘Il Principe’), 
that the Pope looked for the maintenance of the 
family greatness. The seizure of the Duchy of 
Urbino enabled Leo to bestow upon his nephew 
the ducal title and territory previously held by 
the dispossessed Francesco Maria delle Rovere, 
nephew to Pope Julius the Second. The Flo- 
rentines allowed him to govern them after the 
fashion of his grandfather,—that is to say, to 
hold the power without the forms of sovereignty ; 
and all that was wanted to complete his dig- 
nified position was an alliance, by marriage, 
with some illustrious house. Madeleine de La 
Tour d’Auvergne, daughter of John Count de 
Boulogne and Catherine de Bourbon, was in 
every respect an eligible person. Her family 
was one of the highest in France; her posses- 
sions were large; and, what was not the least 
important consideration, at the time a wife was 
sought for Lorenzo, it suited Leo’s political pur- 
poses to be on good terms with Francis the 
First, who had recently ascended the French 
throne. 

The birth of the Dauphin Francis, who was 
destined never to wear his father’s crown, 
offered a good opportunity for an interchange 
of civilities between His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty and the spiritual chief of Christendom. 
The King begged that Leo would do him the 
honour of standing godfather to his first-born; 
and Leo, granting the request, sent his nephew 
Lorenzo, commissioned, in the course of his visit, 
to perform the duties of both sponsor, by proxy, 
and bridegroom. The young Duke was mag- 
nificently received by the French Court at 
Amboise. The christening took place on the 
25th of April, 1518; and the wedding followed 
three days afterwards. The balls and banquets 
that celebrated such joyous events were models 
of royal magnificence, and the tournaments were, 
in every respect, perfect, as they even comprised 
a few real deaths. 

The splendours of Amboise were but the pre- 
lude to a domestic tragedy at Florence, whither 
the Duke returned, with his bride, in the au- 
tumn of 1518. He was already sinking under 
the malady that carried him to an early grave, 
when, on the 13th of April, 1519, his young 
wife gave birth to a daughter; and before the 
month had reached its close, Madeleine herself 
was laid in the tomb of the Medici, having been 
attacked with fever shortly after her child’s 
christening. Within a week, Lorenzo was 
dead also. Giuliano, the third son of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, had died about two years be- 
fore, having no issue but his natural son Ippo- 
lito. 

The direct heiress of the Medici family had 
received at the font the names Caterina Maria 
Romola,—the first because it was the name of 
her grandmother, Catherine de Bourbon, the 
second as a compliment to the Virgin, on whose 
day the christening took place, and the third in 
compliance with a Florentine custom :—Saint 
Romulus was the patron saint of Fiesole, from 
which the Florentines traced their descent, and 
his name, or a female modification of it, was 
commonly bestowed at baptism. 

Lorenzo was buried with all magnificence, 
though during his lifetime he had been an ob- 





ject of dislike, and incurred the suspicion of a 
wish to convert Florence into a dukedom; and 
the dominion of the republic was transferred to. 
Cardinal de’ Medici, (son of the great Lorenzo’s 
brother Giuliano, murdered in the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi,) who distinguished himself at Flo- 
rence as a wise and moderate ruler, though he 
grievously compromised his good name when 
he came to the Papal throne as Clement the- 
Seventh,—an event that occurred in November 
1523. As for the infant Catherine, she was 
placed under the care of her grandmother,. 
Alfonsina Orsini (widow of Piero de’ Medici), 
and on the death of that haughty dame, in 
February 1520, was consigned to her aunt 
Clarice, the sister of her father Lorenzo, and 
the wife of Filippo Strozzi,—her legal guardian 
being her great-uncle the Cardinal. The charge 
of her education was confided to the Dominican 
nuns of the convent of San Lucia. 

The year 1527, lamentable in Italian annals, 
on account of the sack of Rome, brought with 
it a measure of trouble to the Duchessina, 
as Catherine was still vainly called, although 
the duchy of Urbino had been restored by 
Adrian the Sixth to Francesca Maria delle 
Rovere. Cardinal de’ Medici, now Pope, had 
appointed as his successor in the management 
of Florentine affairs Cardinal Passerini, who 
disgusted the people by his tyrannical disposi- 
tion; and as the Imperial army, under the Con- 
stable of Bourbon, advanced towards Rome, 
the Florentines were already beginning to rise 
against the rule of the Medici. On the arrival 
of the news that the Eternal City has been en- 
tered and plundered, the insurrectionary move- 
ment took a more formidable shape, and the 
existing government of Florence was overthrown 
by a party composed of aristocratic malecontents 
and adherents to the doctrines of the martyred 
Savonarola. Clarice, who came to Florence 
with her husband, made some figure in the 
movement, Ippolito and padi, de’ Me- 
dici,—the former the natural son of Giuliano, 
the latter supposed (not universally) to be the 
son of the second Lorenzo,—were recognized 
by the Pope, and inhabited the house of the 
Medici at Florence, but were detested by Clarice. 
In the course of the troubles this strong-minded 
lady paid them a visit, and ate her dinner with 
them, but when the meal was over, strongly 
recommended them to quit their residence before 
they were turned out,—adding (as the populace 
believed) the discourteous remark, that the 
‘house of old Cosmo was no stable for mules,” 
However, her attempt to distinguish herself 
from the rest of the Medici proved a failure; 
for while Cardinal Passerini and the two illegi- 
timate youths were forced to leave Florence, the 
people regarded her also with distrust, loudly 
declared that they had no notion of “ changing 
the cask and retaining the same wine,” and she 
found it expedient to quit the family house, and 
take refuge in the Convent of San Lucia. In 
May 1528 she died, bewailed by her husband 
Filippo, who thought her the best and wisest of 
her sex; Filippo himself, deeming the state of 
things unpleasant, retired to Lyons; and the 
Signoria that now governed Florence treated 
young Catherine as a hostage, and removed her 
to the Convent delle Murate for safe custody. 

The convent was most injudiciously chosen, 
for in those days politics penetrated monastic 
walls, and the nuns among whom Catherine 
was placed were divided into factions, who 
prayed for and against the Medici. In 1530, 
the Imperial army that besieged Florence, and 
was now on the side of the Pope, had gained 
such decided advantages that the Medicean 
nuns held up their om 4 above their opponents; 
and some of them were so daring as to send to 
the imprisoned partizans of the house baskets 
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of cakes, at the bottom of which were depicted 
the family arms, in the name of the abbess or 
of Catherine. As the suspicious embellishment 
of these articles was discovered by the keeper 
of the prison, who lost no time in communicating 
the fact to the Signoria, the alarm about a little 
girl eleven years old was tremendous. Some 
went so far as to suggest that she should be 
fastened to the battlements of the bastion most 
exposed to the enemy, and thus stop the can- 
nonading without. This inhuman proposition 
met with the contempt it deserved, but never- 
theless the Convent delle Murate was so situated 
that the young hostage might easily be liberated 
by the citizens of the Medici faction, or by a 
coup de main on the part of the besiegers; and 
hence it was deemed expedient to remove her to 
her old ane at San Lucia, where she re- 
mained till the capitulation of Florence; and, 
after residing for a short time in the house of 
the Medici, was called by Clement the Seventh 
to Rome. The Pope had also at his court 
Ippolito and Alessandro, for it was his policy 
that none of his family should gain an addi- 
tional measure of unpopularity by being present 
at the horrors that followed the capitulation of 
the town. It was not till nearly a year had 
elapsed, namely, in July, 1531, that Alessandro 
was proclaimed chief of the republic. 
Notwithstanding the cloud that hung over 
Catherine’s early days, her hand had been 
sought, even from her childhood, and the lives 
of her suitors from the year 1537 would make a 
very respectable series of biographies. Once, 
it is said, she was offered by Clement to 
the son of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, in order 
to turn that prince from his alliance with the 
Emperor. Another suitor was Filibert of 
Chalon, Prince of Orange, and chief commander 
of the army that besieged Florence. James 
the Fifth of Scotland offered a crown to the fair 
Medici, and the non-acceptance of the offer is 
ascribed to a very economical motive. Pope 
Clement remarked that Scotland was so remote 
from Italy that the expense of sending couriers 
to inquire after his niece’s health would cost 
more than her wedding portion. The Duke of 
Richmond (natural son of Henry the Eighth), 
—Federigo Gonzaga, the first Duke of Mantua, 
—Guidobaldo, one of the Delle Rovere family, 
between whom and the Medici there was such 
a well-established hatred, were all parties men- 
tioned ; and, in addition to these, was Catherine’s 
illegitimate kinsman, Ippolito, who alone, it is 
said, made an impression upon her heart. It 
is true that, having destined Alessandro to 
overn Florence, Clement placed a Cardinal’s 
hat on the head of Ippolito as early as 1529; 
but the mutual affection of the young couple 
was matter of observation, and whispers ran 
about the Papal Court that Ippolito would doff 
the ecclesiastical robes to marry the Duchessina. 
However, when the marriage of Catherine 
became a matter of practical discussion, the 
suitors for her hand were reduced to two,— 
Henry, Duke of Orleans, son of Francis the 
First, and Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan. The 
former was the more dazzling match, although 
as the Dauphin Francis did not die till 1536, 
Henry was not yet heir apparent to the throne 
of France; but, on the other hand, the claims 
of Sforza were supported by the Emperor: and 
Clement the Seventh, consistently with his 
cautious, wavering character, hesitated for a long 
time between the two. The main result of 
negotiations, that show how much value was 
attached to a family alliance with the Pope in 
the sixteenth century, is, of course, generally 
known. In the August of 1533, Clement com- 
missioned Filippo Strozzi to fetch his niece from 
Florence, where she had been residing under 
the care of a noble kinswoman, Maria Salviata, 





granddaughter by the mother’s side of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, widow of Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere, a distant relative, and mother of that 
Cosmo who afterwards became the first Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. And on the 12th of the 
following October, signals from the tower of If 
and from Notre Dame de la Garde announced 
that the Pope and Catherine were approach- 
ing the ancient city of Marseilles, where the 
wedding was to take place. Almost immediately 
afterwards the heiress of the Medici and the 
Duke of Orleans were joined by the Pope, in 
the presence of the King, his second Queen, 
Eleonora, and a brilliant suite of “ nobility and 
gentry.” Clement the Seventh did not long 
survive the conclusion of this brilliant alliance, 
which, while it shed a lustre over the close of 
his career, brought him but little solid benefit. 
On the 10th of December, 1533, he re-entered 
Rome, where he died in the following Sep- 
tember. 

Herr von Reumont’s account of Catherine’s 
early days is a good specimen of the careful 
and critical style of writing history. The events 
recorded are not of that rounded-off kind that 
form striking historical episodes; nor is the 
author often moved to enthusiasm or reflec- 
tion,—save when he stops before some building 
hallowed by old associations, and indulges in 
meditations that are often less inspiring from 
their tone than instructive from the bird’s-eye 
view they afford of a number of events. Gene- 
rally, he is satisfied with stating his facts and 
citing his authorities; and as he does this in 
orderly and business-like fashion, so as not 
to leave a single figure unaccounted for, he 
has produced a very acceptable little book. So 
far as so impartial a chronicler can have pre- 
dilections, he is evidently on the side of Cathe- 
rine de’ Medici; and though his narrative ends, 
like a comedy, with the wedding, he allows 
himself a momentary glance into the horrors of 
the future to express the mild opinion that 
the Queen-Mother of Charles the Ninth was 
unhappily placed. This view will ‘es 
receive development in some future work. 





An Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings 
of John Milton. With an Introduction to 
Paradise Lost. By Thomas Keightley. 
Chapman & Hall. 


For pen or pencil—for literature or art-—Milton 
is a noble subject. But the author who ap- 
proaches a theme so nearly sacred should drive 
from his mind all party and personal considera- 
tions, and, beyond everything else, all ideas of 
mere self-glorification. On the last point Mr. 
Keightley does not quite come up to our stan- 
dard of the man who should deal with Milton.— 


‘Coming into the world nearly two centuries later 
(than Milton], it is neither a merit nor a boast that 
my scientific knowledge should be more extensive 
and more correct than his; my task was to go back, 
and try to place myself in Milton’s position with 
respect to science. Fortunately, in my early days I 
had acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, so that I have 
been able to read the Old Testament through in the 
original, I have not, however, thought it necessary 
to follow him into Targums and Mishnas; for I do 
not think he gathered any poetic fruit in these 
thickets. With our own old literature and with that 
of modern Italy I have long been familiar; while on 
that of Greece and Rome I have bestowed only too 
much of my time and labour. I cannot, it is true, 
say that I regret having written the Mythology of 
Greece and Italy, for it has procured me considera- 
tion abroad and, alien as the subject is from the 
usual turn of the English mind, it seems to have 
taken a place in our literature. But, though I may 
have best elucidated the rural poetry of Virgil, and 
though I look back with pleasure to an excursion to 
Mantua to ascertain the scenery of the Bucolics, and 
to other circumstances connected with the Classics, 





yet I do most sincerely regret the time I devoted to 
them ; for it was an act of the merest folly, &c. &c.”’ 

Again :— 

“The reader of Milton should be acquainted with 
the state of public affairs in his time. I will here 
follow a rather unusual course, and boldly recom- 
mend my own History of England. I do so both 
on account of its conciseness, and because I believe 
it to be the only one that can lay any just claim to 
impartiality. Hume is never trustworthy; Lingard, 
on account of his religious prejudices, rarely s0,— 
most so, however, in this portion of his history. For 
myself I can truly assert that in relating the conflict 
between King and Parliament, I did my utmost to 
hold the balance even, and if it inclined at all, it was 
to the side of the former. For though I did not cry 
with Almanzor— 


I cannot stay to ask which cause is best, 
Yet this is so to me, because opprest; 


still my mind may have been secretly swayed by the 
royal misfortunes, and Charles, perhaps, appears to 
more advantage in my pages than he would in those 
of strict and rigorous truth. But where are such 
pages to be found? It has not, I fear, been given 
to man to be strictly impartial in history.” 

So again, when treating of Milton’s religious 
teaching, Mr. Keightley prefaces his deductions 
from Milton’s Treatise ‘De Doctrindé’ by a 
new view of the evidences of Christianity, which 
he deems requisite “to supply an important 
omission in Milton’s treatise.” We have the 
strongest belief that Milton would not have 
concurred in the opinion that there is any such 
omission ; but even if it were admitted, we can- 
not approve of supplying its place by a state- 
ment, from the doctrines broached in which, 
however right they may be in the estimation of 
Mr. Keightley, Milton himself would, we are 
certain, have been the loudest to dissent. Mr. 
Keightley’s opinions may be right or wrong, 
and of course he has the fullest right to publish 
them; but his modesty should have kept them 
entirely distinct from those of Milton, whose 
teaching ought to have been the single subject 
of the volume. Mr. Keightley might as well 
have prefixed an introductory book to.Paradise 
Lost as an introduction to the treatise ‘De 
Doctrind.’ Would that he had loved—not 
Keightley less, but Milton more. 

The circumstances of Milton’s life have been 
well established. Mr. Keightley is not able to 
add anything of moment to what we have been 
told already; but it is pleasant, under his 
guidance, to go over the facts again. He is 
unable to explain the supposed relationship 
between the Poet and Bradshaw,—nor can he 
throw any new light upon Milton’s reported 
whipping at Cambridge. He thinks that after 
Milton had been two or three years at Cambridge 
“he was quite beyond the whipping age.” 
Beyond the present whipping age, no doubt; 
but it is clear from the Statutes for the govern- 
ment of both the o!d Universities that in Milton’s 
time whipping was not the punishment of mere 
boys only. Some of our Milton-inquirers should 
look into this subject thoroughly. If, as they 
seem to think, the point is worthy of considera- 
tion, it would be well to ascertain what was 
the real ‘“‘ whipping age”’ at that period in our 
Universities. 

Milton’s Continental tour followed immedi- 
ately = the death ofhismother. Mr. Keightley 
traces him from Florence to Rome and Naples, 
and on his return to Venice—at that time the 
usual route—and to Geneva, where evidence of 
his presence on the 10th of June, 1639, was 
lately published by Mr. Hunter. 

His landing in England on his return is set 
down by Mr. Keightley—we know not on what 
evidence—as having occurred “some time in 
August.” The point is unimportant, except for 
the superstructure which Mr. Keightley builds 
upon it.— 

“ Milton’s return to England was not, as he himself 
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(by a slip of memory, no doubt) states, ‘at the time 
when Charles, having broken the peace with the 
Scots, was renewing the second of those wars named 
Episcopal,’ but exactly a twelvemonth previous to 
that time, and about eight months before the meeting 
of the Short Parliament.” 


The “slip of memory” was not Milton’s. His 
words are not “‘at the time,” but (eodem ferme 
tempore) “near upon, or about, the time,”’ when 
Charles, having broken the peace with the 
Scots, was renewing, or was preparing for, the 
Second Bishops’ War. We cannot refer to Mr, 
Keightley’s ‘ History of England’ on the subject; 
but we have no doubt that it appears there, that 
the peace with the Scots concluded at the hill 
of Duns in June, 1639, was never intended by 
the King to be abided by,—that it was a mere 
hollow truce into which his Majesty was driven 
by his necessities,—that as soon as the King’s 
real intentions were made manifest by his Pro- 
clamation of the 11th of August, 1639, in which 
he repudiated the construction put upon his 
concessions at Duns by the Scottish Commis- 
sioners, the peace might well be said to be 
broken. From that time, and especially after 
the proceedings of the Scotch General Assembly 
which met on the 3rd of August, 1639, it was 
evident that a renewal of the war was inevitable, 
and within a short time afterwards writs were 
ordered to be sent out for a levy of ship-money 
towards payment of the expenses of a fresh 
armament. Milton did not assert that he 
returned home on any particular day, or in any 
particular month, but at a period which he 
clearly indicated by events which are referable 
not so much to August 1640, as to the autumn 
of 1639. 

There has been a great deal too much over- 
minute criticism in reference to Milton. Some 
writers have had recourse to it as a means 
of setting forth their own superior shrewd- 
ness or accuracy. Dr. Johnson sharpened 
by it the barbs forged by his malice. For 
example. When Milton left Cambridge he 
resided with his father at Horton for “five 
years: in which time,” remarked Johnson, ‘‘he 
is said to have read a// the Greek and Latin 
writers.”’ And then he adds, with a sneer—in 
his accustomed ponderous, bow-wow way — 
“With what limitations this universality is to 
be understood, who shall inform us?’’ The 
“universality” is of Johnson’s own creation. 
Milton’s words are, that during that period he 
passed a life of complete relaxation, in *‘ turning 
over,” or “reading,” if anybody prefers that 
translation, ‘‘Greek and Latin writers’’ (evol- 
vendis Grecis Latinisque scriptoribus). 

Of a somewhat more important kind is a 
correction which Mr. Keightley makes with 
reference to ‘‘ Lawrence, of virtuous father, 
virtuous son,” to whom Milton addressed one of 
his Sonnets. Warton, ‘who is dutiously fol- 
lowed as usual by Todd,” remarks Mr. Keightley, 
—with an ungracious sneer at a writer to whom 
he is greatly indebted—supposes the Lawrence 
alluded to to have been a son of Henry Lawrence, 
President of Cromwell’s Council, instead, as 
Mr. Keightley supposes, of President Lawrence 
himself. The evidence is not quite conclusive, 
but we accept with thanks Mr. Keightley’s 
endeavour to fix the identity of any person who 
had the honour to be a friend of Milton. 

Mr. Keightley does not seem to have been so 
fortunate in his attempt to ascertain the date of 
the beautiful Epitaph on the Marchioness of 
Winchester. Undervaluing some manuscript 
evidence lately adduced by Mr. Hunter, which 
points to the year 1631, Mr. Keightley would 
fix her death not later than 1628 on the autho- 
rity of an epitaph on—as he presumes—the 
same Lady written by Sir John Beaumont, 
and published posthumously in 1629, This 





would make the poem in question take rank 
amongst the earliest of Milton’s English poems. 
But Mr. Hunter has clearly shown, in a com- 
munication to Notes and Queries, that the two 
epitaphs were written on different Ladies. 

In all this kind of criticism, of which a great 
part of Mr. Keightley’s volume is composed, 
there is much in Mr. Keightley’s tone and 
manner to improve. He is sometimes a little 
too much inclined to undervalue the labours of 
those who have preceded him, and often treats 
their occasional blunders with the air of a man 
who himself never mistakes. They who choose 
to search for blunders will have no difficulty 
in retaliating. 

Mr. Keightley follows out the facts of Mil- 
ton’s life minutely; and if occasionally we find 
ourselves connpilied to differ from his conclu- 
sions, we cannot but respect him for the proper 
estimation in which he holds our illustrious 
poet, for the justice he does to his character on 
the points on which he has been attacked, and 
the pains with which he unravels the transac- 
tions first set before us by Todd respecting the 
Powells, and also respecting Milton’s nuncupa- 
tive will. Any one who desires to investigate 
these circumstances, or, indeed, any of the 
other moot points in Milton’s biography, may 
be safely referred to the pages of Mr. Keightley 
for a condensation of the facts. As a specimen 
of his manner, we will extract his account of the 
close of Milton’s life, with a description of his 
person.— 

“A deponent in the suit respecting his will de 
scribes him as on a day in the beginning of October, 
dining alone with his wife in their kitchen, when he, 
she said, ‘talked and discoursed sensibly and well, 
and was very merry, and seemed to be in good 
health of body.’ It is pleasing to view him thus, in 
the enjoyment of some of the blessings of life, so 
near the time of his dissolution ; for on Sunday, the 
8th of the following November, he expired so gently 
and so free from all pain that the moment of his 
last respiration was unobserved by those who were 
in the room. On the 12th his remains were con- 
veyed to the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and 
laid beside those of his father, in the upper part 
of the church. ‘The funeral was attended,’ says 
Toland, ‘by all the author’s learned and great 
friends in London, not without a friendly concourse 
of the vulgar.” Had he lived another month he 
would have completed his sixty-sixth year. In his 
person Milton was rather under the middle size, 
well-built, and muscular. ‘ His deportment,’ says 
Wood, § was affable, and his gait erect and manly, 
bespeaking courage and undauntedness.’ He was 
skilled in the use of the small-sword; and, though 
he certainly would not have engaged in a duel, he 
had strength, skill, and courage to repel the attack 
of any adversary. His hair, which never fell off, 
was of a light brown hue, and he wore it parted on 
his forehead, as is represented in his portraits. His 
eyes were grey, and, as the cause of his blindness 
was internal, they suffered no change of appearance 
from it. His face was oval, and his complexion was 
so fine in his youth that at Cambridge he was, as 
we are told by Aubrey, called the Lady of his 
College; even in his later days his cheeks retained 
a ruddy tinge. He had a fine ear for music, and 
was well skilled in that delightful science; he used 
to perform on the organ and bass-viol. His voice 
was sweet and musical, and we may presume that 
his singing showed both taste and science. Richardson 
gives the following description of Milton in his de- 
clining years: —‘ An ancient clergyman of Dorsetshire, 
Dr. Wright, found John Milton in a small chamber 
hung with rusty green, sitting in an elhow-chair, 
and dressed neatly in black; pale, but not cada- 
verous; his hands and feet gouty and with chalk- 
stones. .. . He used also to sit in a grey coarse cloth 
coat, at the door of his heuse near Bunhill Fields, 
in warm sunny weather, to enjoy the fresh air; and 
so, as well as in his room, received the visits of 
people of distinguished parts as well as quality.’” 

From the life of Milton, Mr. Keightley 
passes to his opinions, which he examines with 





freedom. Milton’s views respecting the Deity, 
and the fall and redemption of man, appear to 
have been no less peculiar than those in refer- 
ence to divorce, the office of the ministry and 
baptism. Mr. Keightley’s examination of 
Milton’s religious opinions is much clearer and 
more definite than any we have before seen. 

Milton’s opinions on other points follow. In 

hilosophy ‘he held fast to what is called the 

tolemaic system.” Popery was, in his esti- 
mation, the only form of religion to which the 
name “heresy” could be canted. and the only 
form also to which he would have denied tole- 
ration. ‘In politics, Milton was a sincere 
republican, but his ideal of a republic was far 
more of an aristocratic than a democratic 
form.” 

Mr. Keightley’s notice of Milton’s poetry is 
chiefly illustrative. He declares that, ‘con- 
scious of our immense inferiority to the poet in 
mental power, we would not presume to sit 
in judgment on what bears the stamp of his own 
approval. * * In our eyes, they [the poems] 
are, we may say, all beauty and perfection, 
bating that compliance with the false taste of 
the age, to be discerned in some of the earlier 
pieces, but from which he speedily emancipated 
himself. The other apparent faults all vanish 
when we obey that primary, but too often neg- 
lected, law of criticism, of placing ourselves as 
far as possible in the position of the poet, and 
bring to our mind the opinions that prevailed, 
and the meaning that words bore in his time.” 
This is, of course, exaggerated, as any one may 
see who will take the trouble to peruse Mr. 
Keightley’s free and often interesting criti- 
cisms. Occasionally, we deem him strangely 
hypercritical, as where he reckons among the 
‘errors’ in Paradise Lost those beautiful 
lines :— 

As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest. 
—Mr. Keightley says this “is an impossibility. 
Any one who will look on a map of the world 
will see that when a vessel going to India has 
passed Mozambic, the coast of Arabia is due 
north to her, and at an immense distance, with 
a portion of the east coast of Africa interposed. 
In no case, then, and in no part, could those 
who had sailed from the Cape of Hope and 
Mozambic meet Sabean odours wafted by 
north-east winds. Milton’s blindness amply 
excuses this mistake; but surely his commen- 
tators, who had their sight, might have looked 
at a map, and might have discerned the error.” 
And what is the error? Mr. Keightley would 
read ‘‘north” for “ north-east’; but if we tie 
the poet down to the minute accuracy of the 
map, we should rather say “north-east by 
north.” There are twenty degrees of longitude 
between Mozambic and the eastern point of 
Arabia, and crossing almost the whole of that 
distance, a wind more or less to the eastward 
of the north would answer Milton’s purpose. 
But there is the intervening eastern promon- 
tory of Africa. True:—to a certain extent 
there is. But the transit of smells is no more 
barred by such an obstacle than that of 
sounds, Mr. Keightley deems the transit im- 
possible. Whether it be so or not, the fact 
of the odours having been perceived has been 
vouched for by many travellers; and a poet 
may be pardoned for adopting poetically the 
popular notion, that they were derived from 
“Araby the Blest.”” Even his commentators 
may be forgiven for a judicious silence in such 
a case. 

As an example of annotation of another kind, 
we will give an instance, which ought not to 
have been allowed to remain classed amongst 
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the “errors in Paradise Lost.” 
the musician alluded to :— 

“We long thought there might be an error in— 
As in an organ from one blast of wind 
To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes.—i. 708 ; 
but on applying to an eminent and scientific musi- 
cian, we got the following explanation :—‘ The wind 
produced by the bellows is driven into a reservoir 
called the wind-chest, above which is placed the 
sound-board, and thence by intricate contrivance 
conveyed to each “row of pipes.” When a stop is 
drawn, the supply of wind is prepared for every pipe 
in it, and it is admitted when the organist presses the 
key he wishes to speak. Therefore the ‘‘ sound-board 
breathes,” or sends the breath into “ many a row of 
pipes,” and Milton's description is correct; as, when 
speaking of music, it always is. There is a passage 
about fugue-playing (xi. 561), every word of which 
is pregnant with meaning to a musician, but to him 
only in its full extent. All other poets, except 
Milton and Shakspeare, constantly blunder when 
they use musical terms; they never do.’” 

We conclude as we began. Milton is a noble, 
glorious subject. Mr. Keightley has a true vene- 
ration both for the poet and the man. He has 
studied his works with a scholar-like reverence ; 
and if we do not find impressed upon his 
book broad views of Milton’s impressive, 
solemn character, it is because the critic has 
preferred rather assiduously and learnedly to 
explain his text and vindicate his scholar- 
ship. It is the tendency of all such inquiries 
to degenerate into over-minuteness and hyper- 
criticism; and if Mr. Keightley has at times not 
pig wp these general results, it is equally clear, 
on the other hand, that he has amassed a body 
of illustrative information which future inquirers 
respecting Milton will neglect at their peril. 


Prof. Taylor is 





Reynard the Fox. After the German Version 
of Goethe. By Thomas James Arnold. With 
Illustrations by J. Wolf. Nattali & Bond. 

In Congreve’s ‘ Old Batchelor,’ that valorous 


Buckinghamshire knight, Sir Joseph Wittol, | 


remarks, with the air of a man desirous of ex- 
hibiting the amount of his reading,—‘“‘ Egad, 
there are good morals to be picked out of wg 
Fables, let me tell you that, and Reynard the 
Fox, too.’’ With Sir Joseph’s criticism we may 
dismiss the text of the book, which is a rough, 
but not an unskilfully-rendered, translation of 
Goethe’s racy version of this old story. We 
may be allowed to remark, however, that one 
great merit of the tale, apart from the wondrous 


ability with which Goethe has told it, is its | 


universal applicability, particularly in a political 
sense, to all times and seasons, or at least to the 
governing and governed classes of such periods. 
Reynard comes out of all his trials with more 
luck than deserts; but his ambition is satisfied, 
and he mentally exclaims, like an intriguing 
Prime-minister,— 

This realm, henceforth (thus to himself thought he), 

On true Fox principles shall govern’d be 

By members only of my family ! 
But the great charm of the present volume, 
which appears to have been partly prepared for 
publication by the late Mr. Pickering, is to be 
found in the illustrations by Mr. Wolf. These 
are truly works of Art, and the human and ani- 
mal are wonderfully and comically combined in 
the representations of the speaking creatures and 
their acts. How religious, yet how rascally, does 
the Jesuit-Fox look when, while passing the 
ow of cocks and hens, he is counting at once 

is beads and the fowls, his fingers on the first 

and his eyes on the latter. Then, what a trucu- 
lent air is worn by his noble majesty the Lion. 
You see, at the first glance, that he is addicted 
to drinking; he is evidently irritable, feverish, 
and inaccessible to reason. When a courtier 
would whisper something in his ear, how care- 
fully does the whisperer seem to get as far as 


that disreputably swollen nose. 
of the story is the Alcibiades of 
seems “at home” under every 
circumstance. What a servile villain it is in 
resence of the authorities! What a gamin 
Took of mischievous delight he wears when he 
catches that heavy old joker, the Bear, in the 
cleft tree. How thoroughly is the burglar 
imprinted in his looks when he complacently 
views his confederate, the Cat, hanging in the 
barn, into which he had urged “Tybalt,” on 
felony intent;—and what a look of conscious 
and persecuted innocence he carries with him 
when brought to trial, and the Ram is getting 
up cases against him. ‘This trial-scene is ad- 
mirably arranged, and the by-play of some of 
the personages, whether in rage or repose, lends 
additional and amusing reality to the scene. 
The interior and the exterior of Reynard’s 
mansion are equally dramatic, and in admirable 
contrast. In the latter, the Fox, disguised as 
a pilgrim, seems overflowing with seductiveness 
and good-nature. In the former, with none to 
observe him but his family, his air and acts are 
unrestrained, and his children look as the sons 
of such a sire might be expected to look. There 
is, indeed, a wretchedly penitent expression 
about him when under the excommunicating 
ban of Rome for his wickedness; but there is 
a Robert-Macaire look with it, which shows 
the sinner is merely feigning a sensation. 
This look is still more manifest when, in pre- 
sence of an august and apparently perplexed 
court, he flings down his glove in token of his 
innocence, and might almost be mistaken for 
Bayard himself. The disinclination to take up 
the glove is also most artistically suggested; 
and when we subsequently see the caitiff putting 
himself into a philosophical pose, and calmly 
viewing the terrible punishment which Isegrim, 
the Wolf, is suffering at the hands, or claws, of 
| his Majesty the Lion, we are satisfied that he 
| is the original illustrator of the moralist’s maxim, 
| which assures us that we bear nothing so 
patiently as the calamities which fall upon our 
neighbours. When we again see the ecstatic 
| delight marked on the libertine’s countenance 
| at bringing the Wolf into a scrape in the Well, 
| by which the Fox himself is saved from drown- 
|ing, the latter, in his ascending bucket, as he 
| passes the Wolf, whose weight is carrying him 
| down, seems to be saying, with a smirk, ‘* Ah, 
| there is something in the misfortunes of our 
| best friends which is not displeasing to us!” 
The least humorous, but not the least masterl 
oe is that of the trial by battle, in which 
eynard overcomes his powerful antagonist. 
The two animals are here worthy of Sneyders, 
so naturally and vigorously are they depicted. 
These illustrations reflect honour on the 
artist, Mr. Wolf. There is nothing in ‘ Les Ani- 
maux peints par eux-mémes’ equal to them. 
Indeed, these are altogether of a higher class of 
Art, and will add to the reputation of the artist. 
The introductory letter, we may observe, in con- 
clusion, contains some agreeable information 
on the history of the tale itself, and of the edi- 
tions it has gone through. To the list of versions 
of the story already recorded, Mr. Arnold adds 
‘Le Roman du Renard,’ by M. Octave Dele- 
pierre (1837), and another similarly entitled, 
by a Danish author, Prof. Rothe (1845),— 
‘each of which,” says Mr. Arnold, “ contains 
an admirable précis of this history of histories.”’ 


possible from 
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THE WAR. _ 

Tue French in the Crimea have not been 
fortunate in their official historian. The Baron 
de Bazancourt, accredited by the Minister of 
War in Paris to write a narrative of the cam- 
paign, has published a small volume, Five 
Months in the Camp before Sebastopol—[Cing 








Mois du Camp, §c.]. (Amyot.)—The story reads 
as though it had been written with rosy fingers. 
The tissue is too light for such a tale of horrors 
and woes, of heroic deeds and more heroic 
endurance. The Baron recounts in soft Pro- 
vengal phrases the incidents of his voyage, and 
of his life in the resounding camp. Not a touch 
of martial vigour nerves Fis style. Even the 
roar of cannon gives him occasion only for long 
sonorous paragraphs, suggesting the idea of a 
great pyrotechnic spectacle rather than of the 
earth-shaking thunders of the siege. Nor, in 
point of historical accuracy, can this relation, 
though from a pen “ charged with a mission to 
write,” be compared with the letters, breathing 
blood and impetuosity, of Marshal St.-Arnaud. 
Indeed, it adds scarcely anything to the familiar 
records of the camp. The French Baron was 
fascinated, when he arrived before Sebastopol,. 
by the sight of the plains thickly strewn with 
bullets and dead shells ; but official caution 
throws its bar-sinister across his sketch, for he 
interrupts himself to observe that, in spite of 
telegraphs and despatches, ‘‘no one knows any- 
thing’”’ of what is actually going on. Our 
knowledge is certainly not to be measured 
by the information which the Baron de Bazan- 
court ro nor are we tempted to dis- 
believe all contemporary reports by the pro- 
mise that something is one day to be disclosed 
which will astonish us, and which alone can 
explain why Sebastopol has not yet been cap- 
tured. The Preface of this official history, then, 
signifies that it has nothing to tell. 

The subsequent chapters verify the prelude. 
We have distant views, with a florid arabesque 
of declamation, of Sebastopol, resembling a city 
levelled by an earthquake, with its entire popu- 
lation engaged in terrible labours. No fruitful 
industry filled the streets:— no commerce 
moved the multitude to and fro. Every man 
was at work upon the defences. In the camp, 
the French soldiers laughed as they saw the 
Russian batteries manned, and stood in grou 
watching the flying shells. ‘‘ That is for us,” said 
one; ‘the fool has missed,” said another; but 
when the fire smote its victim, the soldiers 
seemed as if part of their discipline consisted in 
the absence of emotion. 


A cheap volume of M. Ubicini’s observations 
in Turkey, La Turquie Actuelle, lias appeared 
in Paris. (Hachette.)—Its pictures of Constan- 
tinople,—of the Sultan’s family and _ political 
life,—of Ottoman civil servants, and military 
establishments, manners and institutions—retain 
their authority, in spite of the new contributions 
incessantly made to the Turkish library. M. 
Ubicini, however, treating of a delicate topic, 
commits a foolish error with regard to the 
English traveller. Let us assure him that the 
cockney in Constantinople, who has mistaken 
one of its Corinthians for a ‘ Turkish lady,” 
would not be likely to enter the occurrence in 
his “ hand’s-book”’ in the manner here comically 
suggested. 





: OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Martha. A Sketch from Life. By Anthony 
Smith the elder, of Allesley, in the county of 
Warwick, late Attorney-at-Law. (Hope & Co.)— 
‘Martha’ is a striking and clear story, but it is 
interesting without being pleasant ; in fact, the 
main incident is revolting,—and it is brought on 
so abruptly that the sympathy of the reader is not 
sufficiently excited either to accept or to excuse it. 
The story is of a woman, the daughter of a clergy- 
man, who marries a man in every respect below 
herself,—a mere peasant, a day labourer,—who 
has not even the merit of being an honest man :— 
who has, in fact, no other endowment than per- 
sonal beauty, a beauty unaccompanied by intel- 
ligence, generosity, or any other desirable quality 
whatsoever. He is an idle, dissolute, worthless 
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blackguard. Of course, he neglects her, 
wastes her money in disgraceful pleasures, and 
reduces her and his children to the most abject 
poverty. Her father having cast her off, she is 
entirely reduced to the social level of her husband. 
With all this, and being moreover of a haughty 
and ungovernable temper, she nevertheless con- 
tinues to love him,—but it is with the same en- 
thralment of the senses which led her to marry 
him. We wish we could impress upon novelists 
and moralists that the mere fact of marriage 
neither ennobles nor sanctifies this kind of attach- 
ment ;—no alchemy can extract a grain of heroism 
out of it ;—such love is nothing better than a 
‘¢ sweet degradation,” and debases whoever holds 
to it. Martha’s precious husband is at length led 
to participate in a burglary upon the house of 
this father-in-law, and is apprehended in the fact. 
Martha contrives to set bim at liberty ; but after- 
wards discovering that whilst skulking from the 
constables he is living with a woman who has long 
been his mistress, in a paroxysm of jealousy she 
betrays him into the hands of justice. Of course, 
she is immediately afterwards extremely sorry for 
what she has done ; but it is too late. Andrew is 
tried and condemned to death. Her love all re- 
vives:—she makes superhuman efforts to save 
him. His sentence is commuted to transportation. 
She resolves to follow him to the world’s end, but 
he dies in prison ;—and Martha having inherited 
roperty from her father leads henceforth a most 
Peautifel life of expiation,—devoted to her chil- 
dren, doing good to everybody, and enjoying the 
respect and admiration of all who know her. The 
‘author who can write a story like this of ‘ Martha,’ 
which with all its faults is remarkable, can also 
do something much better—and we hope he will. 

Love versus Money. A Novel. 2 vols, (Saunders 
-& Otley.)—There is a great deal of laborious fun, 
many elaborately- manufactured puns and much 
wit of that kind in ‘Love versus Money’; 
but the story wants body,—it hangs in the 
‘wind like a cobweb, and it is difficult from the 
slightness of the texture to follow the hopes and 
fears and palpitations of the three young ladies 
who are the heroines, all radiant with love and 
beauty. There is a worldly mother-in-law, who 
acts the part of the bad fairy, but she does not 
succeed in committing so much mischief as might 
have been expected. The gentlemen are all nega- 
tive, and make more impression by their dress than 
by their qualities: but as their respective ladies 
-exalt them into heroes, they can afford to dispense 
with our admiration. There are undoubtedly 
traces of talent in this work ; but whether it is 
talent that will ripen into something better than 
the present we will wait and see before we commit 
ourselves to a prophecy. 

Linden Manor; or, Rural Recollections. By 
William Platt. (Saunders & Otley.) — These 
‘rural recollections” are written in an affected 
style; but if the reader can take patience with the 
bad taste in which the sketches are presented, they 
will not be found devoid of spirit and interest. 
Jonas Blunt the miser is well done, and the book 
shows throughout a genial spirit. 

The County Magistrate. A Novel. By Lord 
Beerere*, 3 vols. (Newby.)—We confess our 
ignorance of any real Lord B. with seven asterisks 
to his name who would be likely to write such a 
novel as ‘ The County Magistrate.’ Its author has 
set up a ponderous piece of stage carpentry for 
the framework of his novel,—and it is all oyerrun 
with very long discourses and dialogues and dis- 
sertations upon various subjects, chiefly sanitary 
reform, the dwellings of the labouring classes, 
prison abuses, and unpaid magistrates. The chief 
incidents of the story are, that a murder having 
been committed twelve years ago, suspicion fell 
on an innocent man, who is living in retirement 
and misanthropy at the beginning of the book. 
The son of the murdered man lodges in the same 
house, dividing his time, as he declares, between 
works of philanthropy and efforts to discover his 
father’s murderers ; instead, he falls in love with 
the niece of his enemy without knowing who she 
is. The incidents are so meagre and the mystery 
so transparent that there is an evident difficulty 
in keeping the characters from fairly walking 


through the labyrinth; but the cowp-de-thédtre 
comes at last, and it is discovered that the father 
of the suspected gentleman, before his death, re- 
ceived ample proofs of his son’s innocence and of 
the actual criminal. The depositions, having been 
properly signed and sealed, are committed—not 
to the hand of justice, but—to a secret hiding- 
place in a strong safe,—with directions in his will 
that the house is to be shut up for a certain num- 
ber of years, at the end of which time his son is 
to take possession, and is enjoined to search this 
closet, where he will find something to his advan- 
tage. The reason bequeathed by this sagacious 
old gentleman for his more than Roman stoicism 
about his own son is, that the actual criminal being 
a man of family and consideration, he wishes to 
save the honour of the family and bury the dread- 
ful tale in oblivion. After a few premeditated 
accidents and voluntary difficulties, the tangled 
web is woven straight :—Vice is punished, Virtue 
rewarded ; and the “ building materials” can be 
removed to form the plot of another novel. The 
scenery and decorations might be easily adapted 
to entirely different circumstances. We trust Lord 
B******* will be grateful to us for this suggestion. 
Black's Tourist’s Guide to Hampshire ; including 
Descriptions of the Isle of Wight, Winchester, South- 
ampton, Weymouth, and every other Place of Interest 
in these Cownties. (Edinburgh, Black.)—What has 
been said of Imperial Aix may be as appropriately 
said of royal Hampshire,—it is a locality of great 
memories. When the original professors of annex- 
ation, the Romans, first appeared among the 
astonished natives, the former found a respect- 
able town in Winchester, which still vegetates, 
and in Silchester, which is now a sort of fossil. 
Southampton itself is probably a modern growth 
upon the venerable ruins of Clausentum; and, 
perhaps, no county is richer in relics of the past, or 
shows more traces of the ancient conquerors than 
that which has the regal Caer Gwent for its chief 
town, and the walls of Porchester to remind us of 
the olden time. Wo soil is more imbued with the 
lood of the noblest Saxons than Hampshire; and 
its earth has been enriched by the bones of many 
an invading Dane. Many a quarrel has been 
brought to sanguinary arbitrament in various of 
its districts, and probably in none more than in that 
around Basing, where the Northmen defeated 
Ethelred, and where ‘clubs were trumps,” when 
the Cromwellian Tronsides broke up the game and 
swept off the stakes at Basing House. The New 
Forest is the abiding memorial of another conquest, 
and Norman William who made it, was, no doubt, 
the original Dragon of Wantley, who swallowed 
houses and churches for the furtherance of his own 
good pleasure. The genius loci had his revenge 
in asmall way, and the deaths of Richard and Henry 
and Rufus, were called “ retribution” within many 
a cloister and by many a charcoal-burner’s hearth. 
In the civil wars of the periods of Stephen and 
John blood was here poured out like water; and 
more than once a French invading flag has waved 
triumphantly over Southampton and the Isle of 
Wight. If these incidents be productive of gloomy 
reflections, we do not know that we give opportunity 
for anything more joyous, by stating that at Win- 
chester our Mary, who was not so bad as she has 
been painted, was married to Philip, who was even 
worse than he has been described. Few counties, 
save Yorkshire, are richer in monastic remains. 
At Christchurch, Romsey, and Winchester, there 
are some interesting ‘‘ sermons in stones,” to those 
who can read aright ; and there is Beaulieu, founded 
by John, who fancied himself repentant, and where 
the fugitive Perkin Warbeck trusted to a royal 
promise and so ran his neck into a halter. Above 
all there is Netley Abbey, within whose walls long- 
gowned Cistercians worshipped, day and night, 
‘the adorable sacrifice,” on the very spot where 
pic-nic societies, light of heart and of thought, 
/ now sing in chorus the legend of ‘‘ Miss Dinah.” 
The county was once famous for its honey, and is 
now famous for hogs. The hams of Mayence 


have never been so firmly seated on the cushion 
of renown as Hampshire sides of bacon. The 
peasant whose idea of felicity was to swing on 
a gate and eat bacon all day long, was, without 
doubt, a native of Hants. 





The Bishop, probably, 





was of much the same opinion with regard to ease 
and the flavour of the county bacon, when he 
uttered the dogmatic phrase, that Canterbury might 
be the higher rack, but Winchester was, un- 
doubtedly, the better manger. It would require 
a volume larger than the Guide-book before us to 
make record of all the great men who by deeds of 
head or hand have made the county and themselves 
illustrious. The book notices many; but these are 
not always of the best. Not the least deserving to 
be remembered is the self-denying, or perhaps 
prudent, Dr. Pitts, the author of many books, all 
of which he caused to be destroyed save one, his 
‘De Illustribus Anglice Scriptoribus;’ and litera- 
ture would not have irreparably suffered, if that 
had shared in the sacrifice of its fellows. Pitts wasa 
frugal man and could dine on a biscuit. At what 
rate the material for such dinners is now prepared 
in this county may be seen at the famous biscuit 
bakery at Gosport. The machine there mixes five 
hundredweight of dough in two minutes, and the 
whole is completely kneaded in five minutes more. 
The biscuits are then despatched slowly to where 
they are most needed, and hungry men may be told 
that if the material be long in reaching them, the 
machinery by which it is made is the wonder of all 
visitors. And, let us add, that if there be some- 
thing to wonder at, there is also something to 
smile at. There is, for instance, the village of 
Bembridge, in the Isle of Wight, which forms a 
portion of the county. The compiler of the ‘Guide’ 
informs us that ‘‘ twenty-five years ago it was a 
place of very little note, but has increased wonder- 
fully since then.” He does not add, that there were 
two articles which, whatever else failed, might 
always be procuredat Bembridge,—namely, pepper- 
mint lozenges and sticking plaister!—the reason 
for which we could never discover. A very good 
county map forms the frontispiece to this useful 
county Guide-book. 

A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End; and a 
Trip to the Scilly Isles. By Walter White. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—A slight dash of pedantry, or a 
strong tinge of sentiment, is agreeable in a 
home-tourist, otherwise his record inevitably 
resembles the prose of a dull magazine. The 
pedantry, of course, must not be that of names, 
dates, or Latinisms, but the quaint and genial 
outpouring of a humorous, moralizing, fanciful 
mind. The sentiment, too, must not be of a 
pale, moonbeam colour, but such as that in which 
Alphonse Karr delights when he discourses so 
pathetically of a rivulet in a field, and of all its 
mournful mischances. Mr. Walter White, who 
undertakes to interest us in his journey to Corn- 
wall, merely notes his observations by the way, 
studs his narrative with bits of antiquarianism, 
useful knowledge, and other materials of a hand- 
book. His route lay through cheerful scenes and 
localities haunted with historical associations, so 
that we may recommend his plain and intelligent 
volume, if not to “‘ the general reader,” at least to 
such as intend, after Mr. White’s fashion, “to 
make their own legs their compasses” as far as the 
Land’s End. 

Stanford’s New Guide to Paris, and the Paris 
Exhibition. With Two Maps, &. (Stanford.)— 
Persons who make their first trip across the 
Channel, attracted by the glitter and glory of 
the Paris Exhibition, will do well to furnish them- 
selves with a Guide. Otherwise, French decimals, 
French restrictions, and the multitude of French 
spectacles, amusements, and enjoyable varieties of 
life may bewilder their minds. The Guide-book 
in our hands is correct, convenient, and satis- 
factory. It contains abundance of information, 
well selected, well arranged, and pleasantly con- 
veyed, on all points of invariable inquiry—pass- 
ports, routes, money, apartments, restaurants, 
sights and promenades, and centres of pleasure. 
In fact, the visitor, with such an aid, may speedil: 
make himself at home in the sparkling capital. 
The best department of the Guide is that which 
relates to the Exhibition; the worst, that which 
treats of hotels. From the peculiar distribution 
of objects in the Exhibition—various classes being 
represented in more than one place—the clue here 
supplied will be found particularly useful. The 





writer offers occasional remarks, which will facili- 
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tate an appreciation of the results of this great 
international display of Art and Industry, besides 
comprehending the whole of it in a clear and prac- 
tical description. The Plan of Paris is excellent. 

Rudiments of Zoology. (Chambers.)—This work 
hardly answers to its name. We expected a 
volume which might be put into the hands of 
children, —a book to draw them on in the zoological 
path. But this book is a rather dry outline of the 
subject. As in most of the Messrs. Chambers’s 
books, there is no attempt to charm or captivate. 
It is dry, hard, technical, like a Scotch sermon. 
It is not the book for ‘‘ young pupils at school and 
in the parlour ;” it is more fitted for young men at 
College, with a Professor of Zoology at their 
elbows. This system seems to suit the opening 
mind in the north, but it certainly is repellent in 
the south. We are no advocates for Saxonizing 
technical and scientific words, but we know from 
experience that children in England, learn a great 
deal more from books written in easy Saxon than 
from those containing long vocables derived from 
Latin and Greek. 

The Courier to St. Petersburgh, The Charge, and 
other Poems. (Bath, Binns & Goodwin.)—In these 
days of electric rapidity, where is the electric 
spark among our poets? We have 

the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Think of Alma being already worn threadbare as a 
topic! But the touches and tones of such masters 
of lyric skill as gave us ‘ Hohenlinden’ and ‘ The 
Battle of the Baltic’ during the last war,—where 
are they? Not in this little tract, at least ; though 
the war-verses which it contains are not the weakest 
in the war rosary which has been told over so fast 
and fluently, before the smoke of the conflict has 
rolled by. 

The Renewed Bombardment of Sebastopol: an 
Ode. By T. J. Terrington, (Longman & Co.), is 
another out-pouring of minor minstrelsy on the 
deeds of the hour. It is in the manner of Scott’s 
ballad romances,—not so foolish as some odes we 
know, and, mercifully, not very long. 

The Palace at Westminster, and other Historical 
Sketches. By W.D. Arnold. (Parker.)—A few 
neat lectures read before the Literary Institution 
at Kendal. Mr. Arnold does not venture beyond 
elementary details in his notes on the history of 
India, on the institution of caste, &c. His account 
of Columbus seems to be an abridgment of a popu- 
lar biography. Of course, ‘‘the Palace at West- 
minster” is Parliament,—the forms of which Mr, 
Arnold describes,—no doubt, to the edification of a 
provincial audience. 

The third volume of Mr. Hallam’s ‘Collected 
Works,” issued from the press of Albemarle Street, 
contains the concluding part of his View of the 
State of Europe during the Middle Ages,—and the 
fourth volume commences his Constitutional His- 
tory of England, which is announced to be in the 
eighth edition.—The Messrs. Longman have re- 

rinted in two parts of their “‘ Traveller’s Library” 
Rambles in Norway, by Thomas Forester.—Col. 
Sabine has superintended a translation of a volume 
of Meteorological Essays, by Francis Arago, accom- 
panied by an Introduction from the pen of Baron 
Humboldt.—A third volume of Lord Brougham’s 
‘Collected Works” is out. At present we confine 
ourselves to a mere statement of the fact—propos- 
ing to deal generally with the author’s services 
to literature, and to an examination of his claim 
to hold a place among its masters, when the 
series is more advanced, and the public have 
a readier means of testing our judgment.— A 
series of Surgical and Pathological Observations, 
by Mr. Edwin Canton, has been reprinted from 
two medical contemporaries.—Messrs. Johnston & 
Hunter have issued a new edition of the ‘“‘ West- 
minster Confession,” under the proper title of 
The Confession of Faith; with the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, a work of historical, as well as 
theological, interest ; and the same publishers have 
prepared a “fourth volume” of the Works of John 
Knox, edited by David Laing. The volume con- 
tains ‘A Narrative of the Troubles at Frankfort,’ 
epistles to various persons, forms of prayer and 
expositions of Scripture. We do not remember to 
have'seen the earlier volumes of this collection.— 





The Rev. J. R. Major has issued “‘ for the use of 
schools,” a new edition of Paradise Lost, with 
Notes, critical and explanatory ; a labour of love, 
worthy of a good man and a ripe scholar.—A new 
edition, ‘‘ for the use of undergraduates,” of Dugald 
Stewart’s Outlines of Moral Philosophy has been 
prepared by Mr. Thomas Jordan, together with a 
Memoir of the Author, explanatory Notes, and an 
Appendix of Questions.—A fifth volume of The 
Select Works of Dr. Chalmers has appeared ; and a 
second volume of M. de Lamartine’s History of 
Turkey.—We may announce in this paragraph the 
appearance of Parts I. to V. of an elaborate work, 
Nature-printed, on The Ferns of Great Britain and 
Treland, edited by Dr. Lindley, and printed by 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans,—proposing to describe 
this splendid work more at length when it is still 
further advanced.—We may also announce Parts 
I. to III. of a Natural History of Ferns, British 
and Exotic, by E. J. Lowe, with coloured Illustra- 
tions.—Mr. Gilbert’s Official Guide to the New 
Newspaper and Book Acts and Warrants, —and 
Miss M. A. Burt’s Specimens of the Choicest Lyrical 
Productions of the most celebrated German Poets,— 
have arrived at the honours of second editions.— 
In third editions we have Little Footprints on the 
Old Church Paths,—and Mr. Smith’s little essay 
on Common Blunders.—Mr. Henry Taylor’s Bee- 
Keeper’s Manual re-appears, in a fifth edition, with 
a hundred Illustrations. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Annesley On Prevalent Diseases of India, 3rd edit. Svo. 14s. cl. 
Bell’s English Poets, ‘Chaucer, Vol. 6,’ fc. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Bennett's (J. G.) Memoirs, by a Journalist, cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Black’s Tourist’s Guide to Devonshire and Cornwall, fe. 8vo. 18. 
Bode’s (J. E.) Bampton Lectures, 1855, 8vo. 88. cl. 
Bogue’s Guide to Paris and its Environs, square, 3s. 6d. cl 
Bohn’s British Classics,* Gibbon’s Rome, Vol. 7,38. 6d. cl. ; 
Works, Vol. 4,’ 38. 6d. cl. 

Bohn’s Classical Library, ‘Cicero on vor i 5s. cl. 
Champney’s Images, 5th edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Corner’s History of Germany, new edit. fc. Svo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Corner’s History of Scotland, with Questions, new edit. fe. 8vo. 38. 
Dudevant’s French & English Idiom. Phrases & Dialogues, 28. 6d. 
Female Life among the Mormons, fc. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Gringo’s Tales for the Marines, fc. 8vo. 1s. 8. 

{allam’s Constitutional History of England, Vol. 1, post 8vo. 6s, cl. 
Lalliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic & Provincial Words,3rd ed. 218, 
emp’s Phasis of Matter, 2 vols. —_ 8vo. 218. cl. 

(lapka’s War in the East, by Mednyansky, post 8vo. 68. cl. 

rause’s Sermons at Bethesda Chapel, Dublin, Vol. 1, new ed. 5s. 
Mackenzie’s Arithmetical and Commercial Tables, 6d. cl. 
Mary Lyndon ; or, Revelations of a Life, cr. 8vo. 68. 6d. cl. 

3 or, Russia in the Tenth Century, fc. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 

Parlour Lib. * Markland, by Author of Margaret Maitland,’ 1s. 6d. 
Partington’s (Mrs.) Tea Party and Trip to Paris, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Phillips’s (W.) Wild Tribes of London, cr. 8vo. 18, swd. 
Kyan’s Heroes of the Crimea, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
mith’s (Sydney) Memoirs, by Lady Holland, 3rd edit. 2 vols. 288, 
Traveller's Lib. * Baines’s Visit to the Vaudois of Piedmont,’ 1s. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Dinan, August. 

It may be that the tide of tourists is setting 
this summer Paris-wards, or perhaps the war, 
which attenuates purses, has caused many persons 
to forego their usual Continental tour; but cer- 
tainly few tourists are to be found wandering at 
present in fair Brittany. Bearing in mind the 
amicable relations happily existing between France 
and England, which impels excitable Frenchmen 
to give practical demonstration of fraternization 
when they learn that a brave Anglais is among 
them, it is painful to have one’s temper ruffled 
when expecting courtesy and a kindly greeting : 
the visitor landing in France from the Channel 
Islands, as I did, has to submit to an ordeal from 
police and Custom-house officers, to which that of 
Austria is mildness itself. I confess that, prepared 
as I was to be in good humour with everything,— 
for we had a delightful run across from Jersey to 
Granville, and London with all its cares and 
anxieties was behind me, while my vacation and 
Brittany were in prospect, —I was vexed and 
disconcerted by being compelled to remain on 
board the little steamer in the harbour at Gran- 
ville for more than half an hour, until my turn 
arrived to be conducted into a wretched hole in 
the forepart of the ship, where my person was 
searched in a manner I never before experienced 
in all my Continental travels, which have been 
neither few nor short. My pockets were emptied 
of their contents, and my body compressed with 
a kind of boa-constrictor force. My Foreign-Office 
passport was next scrutinized with a minuteness 
to which Austria herself has never stooped ; and 
when these annoyances were over, I was detained 
four hours at the Custom House, where every 








article in my small portmanteau was turned out, 
my letters of introduction read, or the attempt 
made, and my Bible handed to an official, who 
examined it with great apparent attention. The 
whole affair was so exceedingly vexatious that I 
I am led to mention it as a warning to tourists. 
who may contemplate entering France from Jersey. 
The reason assigned for the very inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings is the great number of French refugees 
in that island who, with Victor Hugo at their head, 
are waging a fierce paper war against Napoleon 
the Third. Strict orders are, of course, issued to 
prevent these persons entering France; but I do. 
not see why an Englishman furnished with a pass- 
port en régle should be subjected to so much un- 
pleasant and unnecessary suspicion. 

Granville is not a place to linger in, particularly 
when Avranches is within a drive of a few hours. 
I was led to hasten to the latter town in conse- 
quence of an invitation which I received to attend 
at the annual distribution of prizes at the College 
for which Avranches is celebrated. A numerous 
cortége, consisting of the Préfet, Maire, Govern- 
ment Inspector of Colleges, Professors and other 
officials, marched from the Prefecture to the Col- 
lege, preceded by a band of music. The large 
quadrangle of the College was tastefully decorated 
for the ceremony ; the students, numbering about 
300, being placed opposite a platform reserved for 
the College authorities and others invited for the- 
occasion, The remaining space was occupied by a 
great concourse of spectators, and the surrounding 
windows were filled by elegantly-dressed women, 
The proceedings were commenced by an address 
from the Government Inspector, who wore a glitter- 
ing uniform, in which collegiate education, its ad- 
vantages and duties were laid down, and with that 
military enthusiasm so prevalent in France, the 
attention of those students who purposed entering 
the army was particularly directed to the deeds of 
the brave French troops in the Crimea, whose 
renown would, it was predicted, eclipse that of 
the celebrated African army. This portion of the 
address was received with great applause. The 
prizes, consisting of handsomely bound volumes, 
were now distributed. Each prize was accom- 
panied by a wreath of laurel, with which the. 
recipients were crowned, the act of crowning being 
accompanied by the cheeks of the students being: 
kissed three times. The prizes were given by 
various persons ; and much to my surprise, at an 
early stage of the proceedings, I was called upon 
to crown three fortunate youths. I greatly fear- 
that I did not acquit myself to their satisfaction, 
for I substituted a hearty shake of the hand for 
a kiss, which, seeing that they had attained the 
hirsute dignity of mustachios, I had not courage- 
to bestow. However, as soon as I had crowned 
their brows, the band struck up and the applause 
was great. 

Besides its excellent College, with eighteen 
Professors, Avranches possesses a noble Library, 
including many rare books, and nearly all the 
manuscripts from the Monastery of Mont St.- 
Michel. The Cartulary from that once celebrated. 
monastery is a most interesting work, abounding 
with splendid illuminations, and its examination. 
will greatly enhance the interest of a visit to the 
scene of its composition. 

Thanks to the recent erection of a small bridge 
over a creek, Mont St.-Michel may now be visited 
from Avranches, but the drive is long—13 miles— 
and the road before the sands are reached very 
bad, so that tender-limbed persons will do well to- 
go from Portorson, which has the advantage of 
being much nearer. A special order from the 
Préfet enabled me to see many apartments and 
places not usually shown, for as the monastery is- 
now a great prison, the quarters devoted to pri- 
soners cannot be seen without such an order. And 
it is only when the entire mass of fantastic build-. 
ings which crown the very singular rock are exa- 
mined that the real wonders of Mont St.-Michel 
will be impressed upon the visitor. There are now 
900 prisoners on the Mount. The large halls where 
sandalled monks assembled are filled with looms, 
at which the prisoners work, and the vast nave of 
the Church has been fitted up as a dining-room for 
them. Political prisoners are no longer confined 
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here. It is much to be regretted that the present 
destiny of the monastery is antagonistic to the 
preservation of the fine architecture. Exquisite 
sculptures are frequently sacrificed to adapt the 
place to the requirements of the prison. Sufficient, 
however, remains to confirm the truth of the 
remark of St.-Benoist, in his Chronicle :— 
De Saint-Michel l’angle des ceux 
Sos ciel n’en eust nul leu si bel. 

The late severe winter was a terrible enemy to the 
crumbling glories of the lofty Mount. Never within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant of the quaint 
little town did the elements rage so furiously 
against the place. The sea impelled by fierce tem- 
pests swept the sand embankments away, and 
made broad and deep channels which at present 
prevent the possibility of driving round the mount, 
so that the ancient proverb applied to the place 
has not, in one point at least, lost its force, for, 
Mare, ignis et mulier sunt tria mala,” holds good 
in the first case still. 

The great attraction at St.-Malo to those not in 
love with narrow streets and quaint houses, con- 
sists in Chateaubriand’s sea-washed tomb, which is 
visited daily by many of his admiring country men 
and women. The latter may be seen kneeling 
round the railings, saying prayers, and placing 
immortelles on the simple granite slab, The 
veneration of Frenchmen for the poet’s memory 
may be measured by the fact, that the landlord of 
the charming old Hotel de France, where Chateau- 
briand was born, charges 15 franes a night for the 
room in which he was ushered into the world. 

made an excursion to Combourg, about 18 
miles from St.-Malo, to see the castle in which this 
celebrated man wrote many of his works. It isa 
magnificent structure, dating from 1016, when it 
was built by Junkenus, Bishop of Dol. It figures 
largely in Breton history, having sustained many 
sieges, for which its great strength eminently quali- 
fied it. The towers, four in number, rise in stately 
grandeur over the little town. The interior is 
singularly perfect, and will delight the lover of 
ancient strongholds. It came by purchase into 
the possession of the Chateaubriand family in 1761. 
The present Viscount, who is a nephew of the 
author, has preserved his uncle's sitting and bed 
rooms (which contain many interesting relics) in 
their original state. I strongly recommend the 
tourist to visit this castle, which, although ignored 
by “‘ Murray,” is nevertheless well worth seeing. 

Dinan, with its glorious old castle and lichen- 
hued walls, is lovelier than ever, for time yearly 
robes it with fresh beauties. But here, as else- 
where, modern improvements are at work. The 
traveller no longer toils up the precipitous Rue 
Jersuel, through the beautiful Gothic gate of that 
name, wondering how a king made a state entry 
into the town by such a route,—but, thanks to a 
magnificent viaduct, which spans the deep valley, 
he is now carried into the old town without incon- 
venience. But the artisé will still find ample work 
for his pencil in many of the ancient streets ; and 
the country in which Dinan is set will afford the 
landscape-painter a summer’s employment. 


R. 


San Dalmazzo, August 

WHILE staying at the Certosa di Pesio, I hap- 
pened to hear from some of the guests there, that 
on the other side of the high mountain range that 
shut us in to the southwards, there existed another 
whilome convent turned into a water-cure esta- 
blishment ; and as an expedition thither promised 
at least a good walk over the ‘‘col,” and a com- 
fortable resting-place on the other side, I deter- 
mined on visiting the rival water-gods, and tasting 
their hospitality. 

It might seem that this recurrence of the con- 
version of a monastic into a hydropathic establish- 
ment should argue a wide diffusion of Priessnitzian 
principles among the Piedmontese. But the fact 
is, that these places serve the useful and agreeable 

urpose of summer retreats from the heat of an 
talian sun. The abundance and coolness of the 
mountain streams have suggested the idea of 
offering to those, who choose to avail themselves 
of them, facilities for the practice of hydropathy 
as, possibly, an additional attraction to some 





customers. But the forest-shades and cool moun- 
tain breezes are the great advantages they offer 
to the dwellers in Turin, Nice, Genoa, and the 
neighbouring cities;—advantages which seem to 
be appreciated fully as much by the native Pied- 
montese as by our wanderers from the North. 
Indeed, it is a curious fact, of the truth of which I 
have been convinced by several years of Italian 
experience, that Englishmen in general bear the 
heat of an Italian summer fully as well as the 
natives, who are ‘‘ to the manner born,” —that they 
fear the sun less and suffer quite as little. 

I was told that the walk over the hills to San 
Dalmazzo from the Certosa di Pesio would take 
from nine to ten hours; but I found seven and a 
half quite sufficient. I got a guide, and it was 
very necessary to have one, not on account of any 
difficulties or dangers in the route, but from the 
total pathlessness of the mountain to be traversed, 
and the absence of any means of inquiring the 
way. 

A walk at sunrise among the upper heights of 
a mountain region can never be otherwise than 
delightful. The merely physical sensations are 
sufficiently agreeable to open the wayfarer’s mind 
to all pleasant impressions, and to insure a flow of 
high spirits. A supper difficult of digestion may 
have suggested to him during the watches of the 
night sad thoughts on the vanity of human wishes 
and the emptiness of life. But as soon asa few 
draughts of genuine mountain oxygen have passed 
through his lungs, he is no longer the man to find 
any one rood of the way from Dan to Beersheba 
barren. Every towering crag changing from blue- 
grey to rose-colour as its seamed sides catch the 
rays,—every dark mass of gloomy pines in lower, 
sheltered hollows, misanthropically refusing to 
share in the general illumination,—each patch of 
glistening, blinding snow, contrasting with con- 
tiguous tracts of vivid green herbage, owing their 
brilliant hue to the busy little nameless streamlets 
hurrying on to make themselves a name in the 
hot dusky plains far away,—all this is beautiful 
and full of a charm unmatched by any phase of 
lowland life. 

But to those whose experience of mountain 
paths is sufficiently large to have rendered them 
critical lovers of scenery, it must be owned that 
the col in question possesses no charms beyond 
those inseparable from all such scenes. And that 
portion of mankind which depends on wheeled 
vehicles of some sort for its locomotion, may be 
comforted by the assurance that their portion of the 
valley is in this case by far the finest. 

One difficulty in finding the way in this portion 
of the Alpine chain arises from the variety of names 
given to the different peaks and “cols.” Those 
which appear on the maps are rarely known to 
the mountain peasants, who have names of their 
own, often unrecognized beyond the limits of their 
own valley. According to the best maps, my route 
lay by the Col del Pas, over Monte Cassino, and 
then by the Col di Perdigal down to Amponte, and 
so to Tenda. But none of these names, save the 
last two, are known to the mountaineers. 

The summit marked as Monte Cassino forms the 
watershed between the streams which flow north- 
wards into the Po, and those which find their way 
into the sea at Nice; and on this ridge, the hardest 
part of the work fairly done, my guide and I sat 
down by a bubbling fountain side to discuss the 
bread and meat and wine, which he had laboriously 
carried up the mountain. He had grumbled a 
little at the weight of the bottle of wine, remarking 
that he when on the mountains drank only water. 
I told-him that a very small quantity would suffice 
me; and that he might lighten his load by either 
drinking or pouring on the ground the greater part 
of the bottle. But he would do neither. When I 
had finished my breakfast, and a very few mouth- 
fuls only of the wretched bad wine had disappeared, 
I again told him that I needed no more of it, and 
he might do as he liked with it. He then drank a 
few mouthfuls, and with the most horrible grimace 
declared—truly enough—that it was detestable. 
‘Throw it away, then!” said I. ‘‘O non, Signore ? 
that would be a crime.”—‘‘ Well, then you must 
carry it; for I will drink no more of it.” So we 
once more started, commencing our descent over 





some very rough ground, which must have helped 
to impress on my friend's mind a lesson on the 
disadvantages of property, which was probably 
new to him. The sun too was now beginning to 
be powerful; and another quarter of an hour’s 
walk under its rays persuaded him to lighten his 
load, and at the same time recruit the animal 
moisture by another pull at the nauseous bottle, 
again followed by unequivocal signs of the utmost 
disgust. Still he could not make up his mind to 
throw it away. So he continued to oscillate 
between the fatigue of carrying it and the disgust 
of drinking it, till the bottle was fairly empty,— 
a notable example of the cares and troubles in- 
separable from the possession of property ! 

In the course of our walk across the main chain 
of heights amid the utter solitude of the higher 
valleys we passed,—one on the northern and one 
on the southern slope, — two large cheese-making 
encampments. Numerous herds were coming in 
towards a cluster of grimy, gypsy-like hovels for 
the milking; and a large company of pigs were in 
attendance around the dwellings for the purpose of 
putting the whey to the best profit. Their pre- 
sence, their noise, and their abodes, hardly to be 
distinguished from those of their owners, gave a 
squalid air to the encampment, which destroyed 
the poetry, if not altogether the picturesqueness, of 
these mountain dairies. 

Here and there a small iron cross, soldered into 
a rock, marked the spot where some overbold 
chamois hunter or smuggler caught by the tempest 
had met his fate. My guide pointed out to me 
the projecting rock under which the body of a 
*‘contrabandista” had been found frozen and 
stark three years since. He had striven, poor 
fellow, to find a shelter from the driving snow 
and freezing blast. by so placing the bundle of 
forbidden wares he was carrying, as to form, to- 
gether with the overhanging rock, a chamber, into 
which he had crept. ‘*Ah!” said my guide, with 
a melancholy shake of the head, “there is no more 
smuggling now. They have taken away the 
privilege of a free port from Nice, and so it is all 
over!” 

And now few steps will ever break the winter 
solitudes of these mountains, save those of the 
chamois hunter, whose calling is a yet more 
dangerous one than that of the smuggler. The 
game, however, is still far more plentiful here 
than it is now in any part of Switzerland. 

There are one or two fine points of view in the 
upper part of the valley which descends upon 
Tenda,—someremarkably isolatedand precipitously 
towering cliffs of admirably picturesque colour, 
combining well here and there with some good 
groups of stone pine, as fantastic in their forms as 
any I ever saw; lacerated and contorted by every 
tempest wind that sweeps down the valley, 
blackened here and there by lightning, and 
clinging with half-exposed roots to the little earth, 
that, caught from the violence of wind and.water 
by jutting prominences of rock, barely affords 
them a half-starved subsistence, they would on the 
sketcher’s page tell an eloquent story of mountain 
storm and devastation. 

Lower down the valley all beauty ceases; and 
the ci-devant little capital of Tenda stands in as 
arid, naked, and cheerless a position as it is possible 
to imagine. If poor Beatrice of that ilk was 
imprisoned in the wretched little town whose name 
she bore, the look-out from her castle prison win- 
dows must have been calculated to make her wel- 
come the fatein store for her, The ruffian ruler of 
this obscure, and in those roadless days almost 
inaccessible valley, was, strange as it seems, a 
sovereign prince; and his contributions to the 
‘Romance of the Aristocracy,’ in this part of the 
world might be matched by many another tale of 
tyranny, wrong, and murder, equally moving and 
atrocious, enacted by his peers in their little 
mountain fortress kingdoms. It is the old story; 
and the memory of them and of their victims has 
perished, while the sorrows of Beatrice still steep 
coronetted cambric with pearly tears; and Tenda 
itself is heard of beyond the limits of a gazetteer 
or a guide-book only in connexion with its hapless 
lady. 

The line of the great road from Turin to Nice, 
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passing immediately under the walls of the old 
town, has caused, as in so many similar instances, 
the best portion of the modern buildings to follow 
its own line. Some half-dozen inns form the most 
conspicuous part of this lower town. For the 
present well-being of Tenda depends quite as much 
on the passage of strangers through its valley as 
its value and importance once consisted in its faci- 
lities for excluding them. One tower and a very 
slender and menacing corner fragment of the old 
castle still remain to mark its site. The old town, 
as usual, crouched immediately beneath its walls. 
Bare naked precipices, bleak, forbidding and dreary, 
shut in on all sides from the world, the mountain 
chieftains and their victim subjects ; and the inde- 
scribably squalid dwellings forming the dark, nar- 
row, tortuous, steep, hill-side street of which the 
old town consisted, seem to perpetuate in their 
black, dilapidated and misery-stricken appearance 
the memory of all the ignored and unrecorded 
human suffering they have witnessed. 

St. Dalmazzo (or St. Dalmas, as the name is 
Frenchified), whence I write these lines, is an easy 
hour’s walk from Tenda, down the valley towards 
Nice. At first the stranger, who has been told 
that he is to find in this valley a spot selected as 
an enjoyable retreat, will wonder what possible 
attraction any one can have found in this ugliest 
and blackest of all mountain valleys. But sud- 
denly in the course of this hour’s walk the nature 
ef the scenery changes. A turn in the valley 
shows one a region as richly wooded as the pre- 
vious reach had been naked. The wood is almost 
exclusively chestnut, and the trees are remark- 
ably fine. 

The ci-devant convent itself is a road-side house, 
with a pretty garden behind it running down to 
the river, and occupying also an island in the 
middle of it. There are in abundance the foun- 
tains, watercourses, springs and cascades de rigueur 
in an establishment professing to offer hydropathic 
facilities. The building itself is very inferior both 
in extent and picturesque accessories to the Cer- 
tosa at Pesio. ‘There are here no venerable clois- 
ters, no vast ambulatories, but more has been 
done to render the place a comfortable modern 
dwelling ; and the manager expatiated much on 
the fact, that the propinquity of the high road, 
and the daily passage of a diligence from Nice, 
would be found to have a very favourable effect on 
his table, as compared with that of the rival 
Certosa. 

I am bound to say, that my experience confirms 
the truth of his assertions; and it is also just to 
mention, that greater liberality in making out the 
bill will be met with at St. Dalmazzo than at the 
Certosa di Pesio, T. A. T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Thackeray is announced in the list of lec- 
turers at the Mercantile Library Association, New 
York, for the winter season. His lectures will be 
prepared specially for the United States. His 
subject is ‘‘The Four Georges,”—an excellent 
subject in such peculiar hands. 

Yesterday (Friday) the annual vacation com- 
menced at the British Museum. Readers are, 
therefore, shut out of the National Library for a 
fortnight,—as well as the great public from its 
own collected treasures. Is this vacation abso- 
lutely necessary? Of the fact that it is a serious 
inconvenience to the public—and more especially 
to the literary student—there cannot be a doubt. 
Many persons who at this slack season are released 
from less generous occupations, would be glad to 
spend a portion of their leisure in the reading- 
rooms of the National Library. People have 
various ways of wasting a holiday. A waiter at 
a tavern near Covent Garden delights to spend his 
holiday in the bar, wearing his best hat and order- 
ing his master to serve up pots of beer. A poet 
may prefer to meditate in churchyards,—an anti- 
quary to dig up mounds,—a sportsman to stalk 
deer,—a lover of old books to pore over his 
favourite tomes. Why should not each be allowed 
to follow his humour? We have heard profes- 
sional men—doctors with patients on the Rhine, 
barristers with empty green bags, Government 


officials released from routine and regular hours— 
complain bitterly of this autumnal closing of the 
Museum. Such men are not free to spend their 
lives in Montague Place. Their time is impounded 
elsewhere. Yet they have their rights ; and these 
rights ought to be respected at a great public in- 
stitution. The argument that this closing is ne- 
cessary for repairs, for re-arrangements, and for a 
general “setting of things to rights,” is one that 
we cannot allow. Every day should see its own 
work done. If the hands are not strong enough, 
let them be strengthened. What would our 
readers say if we closed our establishment for a 
fortnight in the autumn? The Bank of England 
never closes. Why should the British Museum ? 

Stirling papers speak favourably of the progress 
made towards the possible foundation of “The 
Scottish Literary Institute”; but we do not, as 
yet, hear of any accession of strength likely to give 
the movement public importance. 

A young naturalist, Mr. N. H. Mason, whose 
acquirements are certified by some of our highest 
authorities, is about to visit the Azores, Madeira, 
and the Canary Islands for purposes of scientific 
research. Mr. Mason has already made himself 
familiar with Madeira, and his object is to make 
extensive collections of shells, plants, insects, and 
other specimens of natural production—for insti- 
tutions and for private collectors. 

Hitherto, so far as we remember, Middlesex, 
; the metropolitan county—and certainly as rich in 
| subjects of antiquarian and historical interest as 
| any other county in Great Britain—has had no 
special body of archzologists devoted to the care 
and preservation of its monuments. A fact so 
| curious is perhaps explained by the assumption 
| that the metropolitan county must necessarily 
| claim the chief care of the Royal Society of Anti- 
| quaries, and itssubsidiary bodies, the Archzological 

Institute and the Archeological Association. 
Such, however, is not the case. These Societies 
display a certain—or we may more truly say an 
| uncertain—activity in the investigation of his- 
torical antiquities generally ; but we are not aware 
that they charge themselves specially with any 
care of metropolitan monuments. For example: 
|—there is the Tower. Of all the monuments of 
past times in England, the Tower of London is 
first in interest. Indeed, it has no competitor. 
Its story is the history of England—a history 
of its court and of its people, of its best 
|men and most beautiful women—of its wars, 
its pageants, its insurrections, its conquests, its 
reverses—of its manners, its arts, its arms, its laws, 
its religion, almost of its literature. Every room in 
| the Tower is a record, every stone is monumental. 
Yet in our own day parts of this precious edifice 
have been dug up, thrown down, carted away and 
rebuilt—walls have been scraped and inscriptions 
removed by ignorant men, without a word of 
protest, so far as we know, from these learned 
bodies. Care of the Tower would alone justify 
the establishment of a Middlesex Archeological 
Society. Then, there are—Brentford, a world in 
itself for the antiquary—Crosby Hall—the old 
prisons—Westminster A bbey—Old London Bridge 
—Old Change—Old St. Paul’s—St. John’s Gate— 
The Charterhouse—and a hundred others equally 
curious and important, most of which are still open 
to a good deal of documentary and other illustration. 
Such a work demands earnest workers; and we 
are glad to announce a proposal to establish a 
Society for the purpose of assisting to investigate 
and preserve these Middlesex records of our past 
life. Lord Londesborough has accepted the office 
of President, and Mr. G. B. Webb that of 
provisional Secretary. 

The Chair of the Practice of Physic, in Edin- 
burgh University, is vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Alison. Among the candidates who, according 
to report, aspire to the chair are Dr. Laycock, 
of York ; Dr. Nelligan, of Dublin; Prof. Bennet, 
of Edinburgh University ; Drs, Alexander Wood, 
W. T. Gairdner, and H. Douglas, of Edinburgh. 

A new Court has been added to the many at- 
tractions of the Crystal Palace. Mr. Mayall, the 
photographer, has lent his assistance in forming a 
Crimean Court. Besides a number of models, 








charts, and relics of the battle-field, the Court now 





contains a series of photographic portraits repre- 
senting Her Majesty's Ministers, distinguished men 
connected with the war, wounded officers, &c. 
Some of the latter, we believe, are duplicates of 
pictures taken by Mr. Mayall for Her Majesty’s 
portfolio, 

“The Lion-Slayer at Home” is the attractive 
heading of an advertisement announcing a new 
London entertainment, which was opened on 
Thursday evening to a select few, and to the gene- 
ral public on Friday evening. Mr. Gordon Cum- 
ming, a mightier hunter, perhaps, than even 
Nimrod himself, is the hero of the affair; which 
consists of a pictorial and dramatic narrative of 
his own wonderful exploits in the brake and the 
forest,—struggles with lions, serpents, wild boars, 
leopards, elephants, wild dogs, hippopotamuses, 
and other ferocious animals, It is literally a feast 
of blood. People who like to feel their nerves 
shaken—who like to ‘‘ sup full with horrors”—may 
find an extraordinary fascination in Mr. Cum- 
ming’s story. It is marvellously real :—reality, 
indeed, is its most striking character. The hunter 
is real. The spoils are real. The weapons of 
destruction are real. The gallery in which the 
audience sit is literally filled with the trophies of 
the hunter’s terrible prowess. He himself appears, 
aslim gentleman, white of hand and delicate of 
feature, in a deadly circle of skulls, tusks, antlers, 
horns, bones, and skeletons,—the remains of a 
whole forest population; and talks, with the easy 
familiarity of a boudoir, of life-tussles with cobras 
and lions, making small drawing-room jokes about 
his old enemies, and occasionally catching up a 
date by easy reference to his hundredth elephant 
encounter. Such an entertainment, as will be seen, 
has much in favour of its success :—a new subject, 
splendid accessories, and dramatic interest. The 
pictures are very good. 

The Birmingham and Midland Institute, as our 
readers know, is to combine three distinct depart- 
ments :—1, A general department, with museums, 
lecture theatre, library, news-room, and other sub- 
ordinate accommodations ; 2, An industrial depart- 
ment, with reading-room, library, and three class- 
rooms ; and, 3, A Government school of Art, with 
modelling class-rooms, painting and drawing classes, 
and accommodation for the study of perspective, 
antique ornament, antique figure, and various 
other minor divisions, The committee—as we 
learn from the Bualder—havecalled in the assistance 
of Prof. Donaldson to advise them, and a minute 
paper of instructions has been drawn up, and sent 
to several eminent professional men, inviting them 
to compete. On the 18th inst. sets of designs 
were received from Messrs. Hemming, Bateman, 
Yeoville, and Bland, architects, of Birmingham; 
from Mr. Bowman, of Manchester; and from 
Messrs. Gibson, Edward M. Barry, Edward 
T’Anson, Lockyer and Martineau, and Mr. James, 
of London. The series of drawings is now exhi- 
biting in the High School, and exciting great 
interest. Prince Albert has consented to lay the 
first stone in November. 

Mr. Gourlay, a spirited citizen of Edinburgh, 
anxious for the further embellishment of the 
Modern Athens, offers six prizes, of twenty guineas 
each, for the best designs for carrying into effect 
certain proposed improvements. The designs re- 
quested by Mr. Gourlay from our architects and 
engineers are :—a cast-iron bridge from the Calton 
Convening Rooms to St. James’s Square;—a level 
road from Prince’s Street to the Grassmarket, 
tunneled through the High Street;—a level bridge 
from Prince’s Street to St. Giles’s Church, with an 
opening into Bank Street;—a quadrant from John 
Knox’s Church, extending along the north slope 
of the High Street to the blind arches of the 
North Bridge ;—an alteration of Castle Terrace, 
involving the demolition of several buildings ;—a 
bridge from the Calton Hill to Ireland’s Wood-yard, 
where Mr. Gourlay proposes to place Trinity Col- 
lege Church. For any of these improvements Mr. 
Gourlay expresses his readiness to contribute 5007. 
A public meeting has been held in Edinburgh on 
the subject; and a number of persons have put 
down their names as supporters of these improve- 
ments :—so that in the event of any of the designs 
meeting with popular approbation, it is not un- 
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likely that means may be obtained, through Mr. 
Gourlay’s aid, for carrying them out. 

Among works of interest now in the American 
press—and nearly ready—we notice Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poem ‘Song Hiawatha,’—Mr. Smith’s 
‘Life and Times of General Gass,’—and ‘The 
Diary and Correspondence of the late Amos 
Lawrence,’ which has been in private circulation 
some time. 

A journal devoted to Poetry and Art has 
been started in New York — to which we 
find ourselves pretty extensive contributors— 
under the title of The Crayon. It is a journal 
of fine aspiration—full of ideal strivings,—and 
appears to us one of the best proofs we could 
receive of the possibility of a great future for 
Art in America. Its writers—like many of the 
young and spiritual and immature in our own 
country—adopt rather warmly the Pre-Raphaelite 
heresy : but they will work their way out of this 
convention, like Mr. Millais himself, in time, re- 
taining what is good and earnest in the new protest 
against Tradition in Art as opposed to Nature, and 
reconciling that precious acquisition with the best 
lessons gained from the Experience of Genius, Our 
present object, however, is not to preach sermons, 
but to indicate an oddity of American literature. 
In place of a leading article, the last number of 
The Crayon contains the following announce- 
ment :—‘“‘ We shall omit our usual leader until the 
warm weather shall have passed, and enabled us 
to return to the regular exercise of ur powers of 
thought, and shall at the same time endeavour to 
give our readers more light reading, fitting for the 
weather. In the fearful heat to which we are 
subjected in the city, it is often impossible to per- 
form any severe mental labour, and we presume 
equally difficult for our readers to labour through 
it.” American editors are generally on easy terms 
with their readers; but an announcement like the 
above in a serious paper is nevertheless diverting. 

Who can doubt that Constantinople is about to 
become civilized? The Franks, we read, are pre- 
paring to make themselves merry during the 
winter :—and, if they must eat their Christmas 
dinners in the poetic East, are preparing to do it 
with the accustomed forms. An Italian opera, a 
French vaudeville, a regular ballet, are to be founded 
on the shores of the Bosphorus; and the children 
of Mohammed are to be sung, intrigued, and 
danced into civilization. How far the ‘‘ modest 
Turk,” whom Byron represents as scandalized by 
the “ walze,” will like the more picturesque free- 
dom of the ballet remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
if the Turkish ladies can only be induced to throw 
aside their veils, to warble in crowded rooms, and 
whirl some giddying waltzes, polkas, and mazurkas 
in the arms of scarlet-coated and mustachioed 
cavaliers, we shall have less reason than ever to 
despair of the regeneration of the East! 

The ‘Monte Christo’ episode, on which we 
remarked last week, has advanced a little. M. 
Dumas denies the “soft impeachment.” Nobody 
has left him a fortune; he regrets—for the sake of 
his creditors—that the story is not true. An 
ingenious story was written some years ago in 
Paris in which a serviceable friend spreadsa report 
of a fortune having been left to a fellow who is 
overwhelmed with debts; whereupon tailors, wine 
dealers, bakers, all sorts of people rush upon him, 
not with their little bills, but with offers of larger 
supplies; shoes, clothes, wine, money, everything 
~ in upon the imaginary legatee. The more 

e denies his good fortune, the-more firmly they 
believe in it. Brokers buy stock in his name 
without his knowledge; and win for him a real 
fortune without his consent. He grows rich in 
of himself, the report of a legacy answering all 
the purposes of a real legacy. Stories, however, 
are only stories. M. Dumas’ experience of an 
imaginary bequest seems to have been quite differ- 
ent from that of the hero of the Martiniqueromance. 
Report assigned him a gift of 300,000 franes, and 
instead of his creditors coming to offer more, they 
sent him demands to the extent of 163,000 francs. 
Instead of congratulations, heis pestered with duns. 
Poor M. Dumas! He hopes that some good old 
soul will take the hint and leave him something 

. Small matters are useless, With 


creditors waiting for 163,000 francs it is clear that 
less than that amount might as well be thrown 
into the Seine—in which not a little of M. Dumas’ 
property already lies. 





ROSA BONHEUR.—In consequence of the late arrival of 
Mdile. Rosa Bonheur’s Picture of ‘THE HORSE FAIR,’ the 
FRENCH EXHIBITION of FINE ARTS will remain OPEN 
until the 8th of September. 

121, Pall Mall. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
—The DIORAMA illustrating “ Events of the War” is exhibited 
daily at 3 and 80’clock, including the Battles of Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inkermann, Pelissier’sAttack on the Mamelon, English Mortar 
Battery, Sebastopol, with the Allied Intrenchments, &c.—The Lec- 
ture by Mr. Stocqueler.—Admission, 1., 2s. and 38. Children, 

alf-price. 


GORDON CUMMING’S WILD SPORTS, 232, Piccadilly.— 
The Lion Slayer will describe EVERY NIGHT, at Eight, what he 
Saw and Did in South Africa.—Admittance, 1s., 2s.,and 3s. The 
Collection on view during the day, 1s. 








ENGINEERS, MECHANISTS, ARTISTS, BUILDERS 
CHEMISTS, MUSICIANS, and all SCIENTIFIC Professionals 
and Amateurs, will find at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC every 
Novelty, in peace or war, likely to interest Inventors, Capitalists, 
or Students. ELS on the largest scale; LECTURES by the 
ablest Professors; EXHIBITIONS constantly varied, and most 
instructive and amusing. pen twelve hours daily. Admission 
to the whole, UNE SHILLING. Liberal arrangements entered 
into with conductors of Kailway Excursions, Heads of Schools 
Factories, and large employers of skilled labour; and Special 
Illustrations given for Operatives and Scholars. Inventors and 
Manufactures of Unique Articles of Utility and Reenter axe invited 
to judge for themselves of the advantage of having thei 
and Products displayed at the POLYTECHNIC, 
quented and highly-patronized Institution of the kind in Europe, 
and one invariably visited by all savans and celebrities arriving 
in London. Particulars on application, personally or by letter, to 
J. H. PEPPER, Esq., Managing Director. 








ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—On MONDAY, September 3: 
and every night during the weck, PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
the GREAT WIZARD of the NORTH, will have the honour of 
peesenting his new series of DELASSEMENS MAGIQUES, or 
th ers of the Ancient Magi, and the most renowned of 
Modern Magicians. The Great Wizard will select the most 
recherché experiments of his various Cy ree ore that 
submitted by him to Her Majesty, at lmoral, to that which 
obtained the approval of the President of the United States ; 
together with special novel feats, invented expressly for the occa- 
sion, and embracing his extraordinary and amusing illustrations 
of Spirit-Kapping. The Entertainment will consist of Twelve 
Acts, divided into Two Parts, and arranged so that the interest 
shall dramatically accumulate to its final dénofiment in the twelfth 
act. Act lst—* Le Livre des Recueils Choisis.” Act 2nd—** Magical 
Locomotion.” Act 3rd—‘“L’Ecrin de Verre.” Act 4th—“The 
Cabalistic Counters.” Act 5th—‘*The New Bottle of Bacchus.” 
Act 6th—* The Mysterious Parcel.” Act 7th—* The Homological 
Evaporation.” Act 8th—“The Aqua-avial Paradox.” Act 9th— 
“The Mesmeric Couch.” Act 10th— Half-an-hour with the 
Spirits.” Act 11th—“ The Enchanted Chair of Comus.” Act 12th 
—* The Mystery of the Charmed Chest.” Further particulars in 
Programme of the Day.—Doors open each evening at half-past 
Seven ; commence at Eight. Private Boxes, 1l. lis. 6d. and 11. 18. ; 
to be obtained at the Box-office, or at Messrs. Sams’, Mitchell, 
Ebers, Hookham, Bailey & Moon, Cramer & Beale, Leader & Cock, 
Chappell, &c.; Stalls, 48.; Dress Circle, 38.; Upper Boxes, 2s. ; 
Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. The x-office is open daily from 10 till 5, 
under the direction of Mr. Chatterton. Grand Fashionable Morn- 
ing Porformance on Saturday, September 8, at Two o’clock ; doors 
open at half-past One. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Mon. Entomological, 8. 
Tuvrs. Zoological, 3.—General. 





FINE ARTS 


Water Colours without a Master. By Thomas 
Hatton. Parts III. to VI. Reeves & Son. 
WE have not much respect for ‘Every Man his 
own Lawyer,’ or ‘ French in Six Lessons.’ The 
one generally brings you into the Queen’s Bench, 
and the other compels you to abuse a nation who 

do not know their own language. 

In spite, however, of its title, and its promises 
of “two hundred examples of separate objects 
in landscape shown under various tints and after- 
wards composed into pictures,” Mr. Hatton’s book 
deserves commendation, at least for originality. 
He begins by familiarizing the student with the 
common colours used by Nature in her simplest 
beauties, that by this knowledge he may acquire 
a stock of materials which he may combine and 
mingle for the subtler wonders of flowers and air. 
These average tints are, as it were, the nouns in 
the language of colours, and it would be as ridicu- 
lous to attempt to sit down and copy nature without 
knowing these as it would be to begin a conversa- 
tion in a foreign language with the mere knowledge 
of a few verbs. The work professes to be a voca- 
bulary or grammar of colours,—a handbook of 
copying water-colour drawings. Mr. Hatton 
writes to assist ow in recognizing in nature 
the tints he has lea: ithin doors, and to enable 
him to elaborate his sketches into finished pictures. 

Many artists, abusing their facility, spend all 
their lives sketching. To carry good intentions 
into deeds, and to prevent the current turning 
aside and losing the name of action, is Mr. Hat- 








ton’s mission. He very judiciously carries the same 
figures through all the tints,—a plan which pre- 
vents confusion. : 





BLANK WALLS IN THE EUSTON SQUARE STATION, 


Few artists could have visited the Euston Square 
Station without suspecting that its architect enter- 
tained favourable intentions towards the art of 
Painting, when he contrived to leave such large 
blank surfaces on the walls so admirably adapted 
to pictorial display. The grand entrance hall alone 
presents space sufficient to contain several hundred 
colossal figures, on which a comprehensive history 
might be unfolded to the gaze of thousands who 
daily come and go, not only from all parts of Eng- 
land, but from every part of the globe. These 

s are illumined by a soft even light from 
above, calculated to display the choicest effects of 
colour, such as might flow from the pencil of a 
Tintoretto or a Titian. A warm temperature is 
maintained all through the damp, cold months, 
together with a current of fresh air such as would 
prove highly favourable to the durability of paint- 
ings by preventing moisture from settling on the 
surface of the paint. Matters being thus arranged, 
it becomes a question as to what extent it is in- 
cumbent on a princely body like the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, to aid in esta- 
blishing the artistic reputation of the country in 
whose stability and intellectual bearing among 
nations they, as a great commercial body, are so 
deeply concerned. 

In addition to occasional commissions from Go- 
vernment, the welfare of Art demands other large 
and continuous support, such as only rich and 
powerful companies have the ability to render. 
The merchant-princes of old were not content with 
merely amassing wealth. Witness their splendid 
mansions and public buildings ; witness the long 
list of great painters and sculptors who arose and 
flourished at their bidding. A scheme for employ- 
ing the pencil on the vacant walls of a building 
like the Euston Square Station is neither extra- 
vagant nor impracticable. What the Company 
would lose in money would be well repaid them in 
enduring respect—a consideration not to be de- 
spised in these days. 

The rooms in ordinary mansions (irrespective of 
their private character) are but sorry places wherein 
to exhibit the gloriesof the painter’sart. The builder 
makes but poor provision for the admission of light, 
and the upholsterer comes in to neutralize that little. 
The aim seems to be to throw a shade over the 
pictures on the walls; and if any part receives 
ample light it is the carpet, as if that commodity 
were the chief feature of attraction. Much of this 
evil (so discouraging to the artist) might be obvi- 
ated in dwelling-houses. The painter should work 
with the full knowledge of the place his picture 
is intended to adorn ; and this consideration might 
be fully entertained in works on a large scale such 
as might be painted to enrich the grand hall in 
Euston Square. And then, what nobler theme 
could demand the exercise of an English pencil 
than the rise and progress of Science! From a 
theme like this incidents might be selected which, 
under high poetic treatment, would prove as in- 
structive and ennobling as anything recorded in 
ancient fable. The place, the theme, the money, 
are at command, and only the royal taste and will 
are wanting to bring forth the artist. Relying on 
the sound judgment and vigour which chfiracterize 
the Company in all its undertakings, we might 
venture to expect from their influence more than 
usually great things in Art. Nor must we over- 
look the probable effects of an example thus nobly 
set. Other companies and corporate bodies, fired 
with emulation, would learn from thence to enter- 
tain a juster appreciation of British Art. 

At a meeting of the Crystal Palace Company 
recently held at the London Bridge Hotel, Mr. 8. 
Laing, M.P., the Chairman, made an observation 
calculated to flatter the national vanity. Singling 
out three distinguished living gentlemen, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ When they looked back at the work 
produced by Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Wyatt, and 
Mr. Owen Jones, he thought that their names 
would rank as high as those of Raphael and An- 
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gelo, or any of the great men of the Middle Ages.” 
—Now, without anticipating the judgment of pos- 
terity, without scattering divine honours with 
such reckless prodigality, one might with good 
reason venture to hope that English painters will 
yet arise to rival those sublime old masters. Give 
to English artists the conditions enjoyed by Ra- 
phael and Angelo, and works might be anticipated, 
not perhaps equalling in excellence nor resembling 
in character the wonders of the Vatican, but of a 
kind which would bear honourable mention with 
those triumphs of human genius. The country of 
Chaucer, Shakspeare and Milton never betrayed 
great poverty of genius; but the fact is, with 
respect to the Fine Arts, the necessary material 
aid and sympathy have never been proffered. 
Barry stormed, Opie schemed, and Haydon de- 
spaired, insisting with prophetic force that we 
had Raphaels, Angelos and Correggios among us 
—and they spoke with reason. Too little respect is 
paid to the conditions essential to the culture of 
high Art ;—conditions too frequently confounded 
with those which ensure success in other great 
things, of which the Crystal Palace is an illus- 
trious instance ; though few men would be found 
(like Mr. Laing) associating the authors of that 
dazzling pile with the great high-priests of Art 
before whose inspired creations the loftiest intel- 
lects stand subdued. Now that Sir Joseph Paxton 
4to his honour) has patented the way, any number 
of glass palaces (not necessarily servile imitations) 
might be constructed within a given time ; but it 
has never been in the power of mere wealth thus 
to command the graceful pencil of a Raphael or 
the daring chisel of a Buonarotti. Wealth, which 
ensures nearly all things else, might ofttimes sigh 
for these in vain. Genius, of a high order, must 
be sought, courted, and entertained in a generous 
and confiding spirit—in a spirit with which (if the 
truth may be told) the great English nation is as 
yet but little inspired. 


Iam, &c. Henry MERRITT. 





Finz-Art Gossip.—We hear that the Com- 
missioners of Fine Arts are so well pleased 
with Mr. Ward’s proposal to paint the series 
of National Cartoons intrusted to his care, 
and intended for the decoration of the New 
Palace at Westminster, in fresco, that they 
have agreed to restore the original pictures of 
‘Argyll asleep in Prison’ and the ‘ Execution of 
Montrose,’ on condition that he shall copy them in 
fresco. These works are nowin Paris, where they 
excite a lively interest. They were sent over by 
the Government as fitting representatives of our 
modern school of historical art—having been taken 
down from their places in the Palace for this 
purpose. The decision of the Commissioners will 
cause them to be restored to the artist, instead of 
being replaced in their vacant sijgs :—an arrange- 
ment which is exceedingly beneficial to Mr. Ward, 
without being injurious to the public. The Palace 
will acquire two cartoons better adapted to its 
capacities for exhibition than those which it volun- 
tarily relinquishes; and the artist will obtain pos- 
session of two original pictures at greatly augmented 
values, 

The annual six weeks’ vacation at the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square, and at the Vernon Col- 
lection of Paintings, Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall, is appointed to commence on the 13th of 
September. These collections will be re-opened to 
the public on the 29th of October. As in the 
ease of the British Museum—on the closing of 
which we comment elsewhere—we fail to see any 
sufficient reason for the long Art vacation here 
announced, 

Brighton—not to be outdone in devotion to the 
Fine Arts by its puny neighbour, Worthing— 
announces its determination to open an autumn 
Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture. The Duke 
f Richmond lends the grace of his name to the 
undertaking: and it is said that ‘several artists 
of eminence”—whose names are modestly con- 
¢ealed—-have promised to contribute their works. 
A good room, the chief difficulty with provincial 
directors of Exhibitions, has been secured in the 
Pavilion, by the courtesy of the Town Council ; 





and the show is to remain open during the months 
of September, October, and November. 

An Exhibition of Works of Art, together with 
a collection of warlike curiosities — chiefly from 
the Crimea—is now open in Colne, a market-town 
in the north-western angle of Lancashire. It has 
been successful hitherto, and has realized a hand- 
some sum of money. 

A public statue in honour of the late Sir Robert 
Peel was inaugurated on Monday in Birmingham. 
It is the work of a local sculptor, Mr. Peter 
Hollins ; and was cast in bronze in the town by 
Messrs. Elkington & Mason. It is, therefore, a 
perfect specimen of local Art-manufacture. The 
figure of Peel is of the usual heroic size—eight 
feet and a half in height. It weighs upwards of a 
ton. The statue is placed upon a square pedestal 
of polished Peterhead granite, red and warm in 
tone, and in harmony with the bronze. There is 
a plinth also of polished granite, resting upon a 
sub-plinth of grey stone. The whole is placed upon 
an octangular platform, from which the railings 
and lamps spring. The total height from the 
platform to the top of the statue will be about 20 
feet. The pedestal bears the simple inscription 
“Peel,” in bronze. An imposing ceremonial took 
place at the uncovering; an immense crowd as- 
sisted, and a good deal of the customary eloquence 
was poured forth. Birmingham, which for many 
years hated the Tory leader, both as a neighbour 
and as a politician, has now completed its recon- 
ciliation with the Corn-Law Repealer. 

The Daily News announces the death of Mr. J. 
Carter, the engraver of Mr. E. M. Ward’s ‘ Scene 
in Change Alley during the Agitation of the South 
Sea Bubble.’ ‘This artist,” says our daily con- 
temporary, ‘‘expired suddenly last week, having 
only just completed the unpublished plate of 
‘West’s First Effort in Art,’ from Ward’s picture 
of that title. The genius of the deceased will live 
in the recollection of all lovers of Art. He has 
unhappily left a large family and a numerous circle 
of friends to mourn his loss.” 

The fountain of Diana at Bushy Park, which used 
to look ‘‘like Niobe, all tears,” is, we are glad to 
say, about to be restored. 

Champollion’s celebrated Calendar has, it is said, 
been discovered at Medinet Hafora by an Ame- 
rican traveller. A colossus of Rameses the Third 
and a granite pavement are also advertised as 
found. In such days as these, even the sanguine 
Mr. Micawber could not be wrong in expecting 
something to “turn up.” 

German papers speak sanguinely of a new 
museum at Leipsic. Their simple enthusiasm and 
honest earnestness on such matters are quite re- 
freshing in this smoke-dried age. 

Rauch has just completed the monument of the 
late King of Hanover. The dead monarch lies on 
the sarcophagus in an Hussar dress, watched by 
four angels, two praying and two singing. The 
statue is of a whiter marble than the tomb. The 
stern, unpleasing features of the whilome dreary 
duke are softened by the appearance of slumber. 
The same sculptor has also executed three statues 
of Victory for the Palace at Berlin.—The King of 
Prussia has given two prizes, of 300 thalers each, 
to be competed for by the Architectural Society 
at his royal and patient city.—Herr Wredon’s 
great group of the Apostles is to be modelled for 
the Church at Brandenburg, where only two_are 
now standing. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Time stalks along. It will soon be a twelve- 
month since we were deprecating the presumptuous 
readiness of those singing societies, that,—after the 
fashion of confectioners always in readiness for a 
wedding, or of undertakers who furnish ‘ funerals 
at the shortest notice,”—announced ‘‘Te Deums” 
in rehearsal for triumphs which ere Christmas 
time were to arrive. In place of “‘ Te Deums,” we 
have had stern parliamentary inquiries,—instead of 
great music on the occasion, we must put up with 
an imitation or two of the foolish old ‘ Battle of 
Prague,’ for which the youngest pianists (who lisp 
Beethoven and stammer Mendelssohn) are too old, 





—and with a song or two, such as “‘ How ly 
they'll hear all this at home,” by J. L. Hatton, 
(Cramer & Co.), and The Sentinel of the Alma, 
by G. A. Macfarren (same publishers). The 
Dibdin of the Baltic Fleet, the Campbell of the 
Crimean enterprise have yet to come,—and our 
two popular composers must not be reckoned with 
too severely, because they have this time written 
to command ditties the popularity of which will 
not last. 

Footsteps of Angels: the Poetry by Longfellow, 
by E. Schulz.—The Voice of the Fountain. —O 
thou pale Orb! by E. Silas.—On yonder Field of 
Battle—[ Der todte Soldat), by J. Benedict (Messrs. 
Cramer & Co.), may be classed together, because 
of their foreign origin, though of various merit. 
The fourth is the best :—a gloomy but expressive 
piece of declamation ; yet, though declamatory, 
vocal. The ‘‘fountain-voice” of M. Silas is con- 
fined to the pianoforte accompaniment of his song : 
—-since the melody (by courtesy) which keeps pace 
with the player's fingers, is insipid and broken. 
Here, too, we may announce The Arab Lover and 
“‘ Beaming on the pathway,” by William Rea 
(Scheurmann & Co.), as two among the songs 
which it is curious to encounter in print. 

We have next to deal with a mass of Songs b 
German composers, written toGerman words, whi 
have been paraphrased into English for the English 
market. The number of these would seem to 
indicate a public in this country,—though their 
nature, according to our poor judgment, is never 
English and rarely vocal; and we should have 
fancied that any one disposed to sing them might 
find honour and pride in adopting the German 
words as well as the compositions. The versions 
are generally bad, silly, and without respect for 
the rhythms and cadences of the lyrics they repre- 
sent. Here, to begin, are Five Songs (Op. 54), 
by Herr Rosenhain (Ewer & Co.), which are sorely 
dislocated by having been “‘overset.” Herr Ro- 
senhain is one of the best modern German song- 
writers,—and may rank before Herren Proch and 
Kiicken and others of the flimsy Viennese school ; 
and with Herren Lindblad and Esser and the 
provokingly indolent Dessauer. The first and the 
third of his five are the best,—the second, ‘Den 
Zweig an den Hut,’ owes its character to the per- 
petual motion of the pianist’s fingers ; — its 
accompaniment might be used as a study for 
piquancy and precision of finger. Gems of German 
Song (Ewer & Co.) has now.reached its twenty- 
eighth book, and numbers 192 specimens.. Among 
the most interesting of these, to many persons, 
will be the contributions of Dr. Schumann, whose 
minor vocal efforts have been again and again 
recommended to us by those giving up their com- 
poser’s instrumental productions, yet still not 
‘giving up” the composer as valueless. To us, 
they have only interest of the same quality as 
exists in Dr. Schumann’s cantatas ‘ Paradise’ and 
‘ Rose-Pilgrimage,’ in his Symphonies and in 
his Sonatas,—in short, in all his music. It may 
be felt that expression has been tried for,—that 
the resources of science lie under the composer’s 
hand,—but we perceive little beauty and as little 
originality. A certain heavy languor and thick- 
ness seem to pervade them. We have not 
yet met the spirited song,—nor the sweet one,— 
nor the quaint one,—which would justify to us the 
high praise expressed by persons who have a right 
to be listened to. Can it be that Dr. Schumann 
is a composer by the courtesy of comparison? He 
carries the light of noon and the melody of Eden 
about him, it is true, as compared with other great 
men of “‘ young Germany,”—and this will be seen 
by any one who will take the trouble to compare 
his ‘Gems,’ with the two Opera-airs from the 
German, by Herr Wagner (Ewer & Co.), to which 
we have already adverted while discussing ‘Tann- 
haiiser’ and ‘ Lohengrin,’ or with a specimen yet 
more astounding, — Faithfulness, by Joannes 
Brahms (Ewer & Co.), — which, also, has 
selected to figure among the ‘Gems.’ The 
last-mentioned production, we conceive, might be 
kept in the archives of any Conservatory, to show 
the pupil what a song should not be. Gratuitous 
ugliness, uncouthness, difficulty and affectation 
have hardly ever been more firmly combined and 
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in larger quantity. To add anything that could 
further displease or deceive the ear would puzzle 
even the romanticist for whom Herr Brahms is 
too tame and conventional. Such romanticist, we 
doubt not, may be found in Germany,—since it is 
only by following the ladder of Fame down- 
wards towards Chaos, that we can conceive 
how and why Dr. Schumann has been con- 
sidered by some as standing ona height. Those 
who have sojourned in the dark can discern 
colour where common eyes, used chiefly to day- 
light, cannot distinguish black from white. — 
Before we have done with these foreign pro- 
ductions, let us enumerate The Siren: a Col- 
lection of Vocal Duetis, Second Series. — ‘‘ She 
comes in visions fair and bright,” by Charles Ober- 
thiir (Ewer & Co.),—The Exile and the Swallow, 
another setting of ‘ Viéglein, wohin so schnell,’ 
by H. Henkel, —The Maiden’s Lament, by G. Zim- 
mermann,—Two Songs, to Words by Coleridge and 
by Tennyson, by Henry Schallehn (Scheurmann & 
Co.),—and Fatherland for me, by Ferd. Gumbert 
(Cramer & Co.).—All these may be included in the 
category of German songs, which, though not new, 
are not ugly. 

Quattro Canzonnette, Op. 10,—Due Romanzette, 
Op. 14,—My Idol Home, Op. 16, by Francesco 
Berger, (Ewer & Co.), are from the hand of one who 
has appreciated, as we do, the grace, taste, and ten- 
derness of Signor Gordigiani, and who has thought 
it better to work in his manner, than after the 
fashions of the-‘‘ broken crockery” school. When 
we come to such a collection of quiet, graceful 
essays, after examining the frantic things put forth 
by frantic folk as productions, we feel the same 
sort of relief as we might have felt if, on issuing 
from that memorable tea-party at Mr. Kenwigs’, at 
which Miss Petowker let down her hair, and went 
through ‘ The Blood-drinkers’ Burial,’ we had then 
heard some quiet refined voice murmuring an eas 
rhyme without tragic pretensions. The old stock- 
in-trade of gondolier, lagoon, ‘‘la rosa si vezzosa,” 
and other slight wares, on the strength of which 
ci-devant couriers and cooks cross the Alps London- 
ward, to be received by silly amateurs as if they 
were so many Rubinis in the bud,—acquires a new 
beauty by such contrast. M. Berger's efforts are, 
further, not flimsy so much as pleasing.—La Ri- 
cordanza, by C. Operti, (Ewer & Co.), is a duet- 
tino of the same family, though not of such good 
quality. 

Thow art gone from this world of care, by W. 
Borrow, (Metzler & Co.),— Beware, she is fooling 
thee,—The Soldier’s Bride, Duett, by A. H. Dendy, 
(Jewel & Letchford),— The Song of the Petrel, 
same composer, (J. C. Jones),—are, we should 
fancy, amateur efforts, and poor ones of their class. 
—This we have a right to say, when we have before 
us such amateur music as Mr. J. L. Ellerton’s, 
The Nightingale’s Death Song, 2nd edition, —Palace 
roof of cloudless nights, two-part song, (Lonsdale), 
—and his two duetts, Merry Spring, and O, where 
are the lilies! (Scheurmann & Co.)—all of which are 
more or less tuneable and elegant.—Le Mammole, 
Album di Romanze e Duettini per Camera, par 
Mathilde Young, (Naples, Girard,) are, again, six 
protestsin the genuine Italian styleagainst amateur- 
ship being necessarily poverty-stricken in its per- 
formances.—Miss Elizabeth Philp, too, makes a 
at stand against Salique laws in amateurship 

y her Six Songs (Cramer & Co.). This Lady’s fancy 
is stronger than her science: her tune to Mr. 
Lowell’s ‘O moonlight deep and tender’ is swave 
and agreeable.— Indian Song. Death and the 
Warrior, the words and melody by the late 
Mrs. Hemans, (Cramer & Co.), belong to a de- 
parted day of amateurship, when the ‘Captive 
Knight,’ and Mrs, Arkwright’s expressive but in- 
correct attempts, by her own singing ‘‘ made more 
sweet,” encouraged fanciful ladies, who loved 
music, to conceive that by combining a few re- 
membered phrases in bars new music was to be 
made. Among these was Mrs. Hemans: and her 
friends cannot have forgotten her child-like plea- 
sure in imagining ‘‘that she, too, could invent 
melodies.” But there is no longer a public for 
these self-delusions of other days; and such pri- 
vate sympathy as exists attaches itself to persons 
at the time present living and singing, and fancying 


they compose. A better era is yet to come, in 
which the amateur will own that to appreciate is 
a more charming and satisfactory exercise of his 
powers, than the effort to create—without success. 
With this we take leave of the vocal music of 
the last half-year. That the amount of real power 
and invention displayed, in comparison to the 
quantity, is vexatiously small, must be owned by 
every one; but those who hold on with hope, and 
who cannot yield up the true principles of Art, in 
@ supine acquiescence with change as inevitable, 
have a function of more than ordinary use at such 
periods, howsoever tempted they be, ‘‘ because of 
their virtue” to disbelieve in future possible ‘‘cakes 
and ale,” and to retire from labouring in a world 
where, for the moment. the pretence so discourag- 
ingly outweighs the reality. 





THE BIRMINGHAM FeEstIvaL.—‘ Eli.’—The gen- 
tlemen of Birmingham manage their triennial 
music-meeting more wisely than any similar body 
in England with whose proceedings we are con- 
versant. While they provide an ample feast of 
the known master-pieces of music, they seem to 
be always on the out-look for novelty,—able to give 
renowned writers commissions,—willing totrust less- 
known men of merit with those chances of hearing 
and means of execution that are so inestimably 
precious to composers. And thus, though it by 
no means follows that all their tickets shall turn 
up prizes, or that all their efforts are equally 
judicious, the result is, that success, and progress, 
and European interest continue to attend their 
endeavours at a time when the Norwich Festival 
droops,—when neither Liverpool nor Manchester 
seems able to organize an acceptable assemblage 
of the kind,—and when ‘‘The Three Choirs” become 
smaller and smaller, less and less satisfactory in 
their singing; for it is now ascertained that the 
results of the Hereford meeting just over are not 
cheerful. In this year of war, of high prices, and 
of heavy taxation, the Town Hall at Birmingham 
has been more crowded than it was three summers 
ago, and the amount of excitement and pleasure 
diffused in our world of musicians has been as 
great as if the past had not been the Meyerbeer 
season, and as if everyone was fresh in place of being 
worn out. So much for energy, good management, 
and courtesy !—the last element of success (let it 
be added) being thoroughly understood in all its 
graciousness by the Birmingham Committee. 

We shall reserve other general remarks, and 
some details, too, for a future day; and state, in 
few words, that the Festival was opened by the 
‘Elijah,’—an opening that will live in our re- 
collections as an inspiration rather than a per- 
formance on the part of all engaged in it. We 
doubt whether such a display of orchestral and 
choral magnificence and refinement combined has 
on any former occasion, or elsewhere, been set 
before any public. Excited by the power, fervour, 
and sensibility of the band and chorus, the solo 
singers exerted themselves to their utmost. Even 
the memorable performance of the same oratorio 
in the same place was outdone, as a whole, on 
Tuesday morning. 

Let us now attempt some account of the prin- 
cipal novelty given at this year’s Birmingham 
Festival. Possibly, no production has ever been 
exposed to a severer ordeal of scrutiny and com- 
parison than Signor Costa’s ‘ Eli’:—in part because 
its writer has made sparing appearances as a 
composer; in part because his position places him 
in that glare of electric light (our metaphor is not 
too strong) in which the smallest speck, inequality, 
or flaw is sure to be distinctly seen and unscru- 
pulously commented on; and, most of all, because 
the last new Oratorio given in Birmingham has 
been already accepted in England as the greatest 
oratorio which has been written for a hundred 
years past. To gain a footing for any successor 
to ‘Elijah’ is no task for child, or charlatan, or 
writer careless of means and ends, to attempt. - 

Considered in this point of view, it may have 
been not wholly judicious to have chosen the story 
of another Prophet as basis of a new oratorio; yet 
the episode contained in the first four chapters 
of the First Book of Samuel was calculated to 





tempt author and composer, if considered with no 


reference to past creations and achievements. 
Without losing our way among the hazards and 
hazes of symbolism, it may be asserted, that there 
are few episodes of the Old-Testament history 
which, taken up with reference to the purposes of 
Art, do not suggest some truth, combination, or 
emotion of universal application. Thus, the his- 
tory of Joseph, as we said when dealing with a late 
Oratorio on the subject, typifies the career of 
Genius ;—thus Elijah presented himself to Men- 
delssohn as the Prophet who, after his triumphs, 
must still be reminded that Man ‘‘is a little lower 
than the angels.” In the story of Zli and Samuel, 
again, may be found a contrast betwixt Youth cor- 
rupted by the absence of due constraint, and Age’s 
grey hairs brought in sorrow to the grave,—with 
the Temple-Child, dedicated from his birth to pious 
services, and the parents glorified in the virtue of 
their son. The oracle committed to Samuel, which 
pronounces the doom of Hophni and Phineas, sets 
his purity, as opposed to their licence, in that 
strong light which, if turned on the entire passage 
of history, reveals such forms, groups, and colours 
as artists seek. The war which chequers the story 
of £li, the defeat of Israel, connected with the 
rebuke of the Divine Minister’s parental weak- 
ness, afford that element of vigorous interest 
which rescues the heart-stories of the wise and 
the foolish parents from becoming too remote in 
their appeals or too fine in their shadings to be 
fit subject for a great work of Art. These points 
and characteristics of the subject are clearly pre- 
sent to us in meditating on it; but we are not 
sure how far they have been felt in all their 
force by Mr. Bartholomew. His book has not 
the steady and progressive interest which might 
have been given to it. Such variety as it possesses 
is purchased by sudden changes, dislocations, and 
suspenses which militate against the effect of the 
legend and the awe of the lesson. The voice of 
warning addressed to the weak Prophet arrives so 
hastily as to lose part of its impressiveness. The 
Temple is changed for the camp—the war-cry of 
the Philistines is followed by Hannah’s dedication 
of her child of prayers, with an abruptness patchy 
rather than felicitous. The close, in which the 
reconciling message of Samuel follows almost in- 
stantaneously on the death of Eli, is discordant in 
the rapid change of mood which it demands from 
the listener. The Scripture words are not always 
chosen with due care—the introduction of lyrics 
may be pronounced questionable. But if the book 
be not all that such book might be, it is a master- 
piece of construction and interest, if compared 
with the works set by Handel—those of his ‘ Mes- 
siah’ and ‘Israel* excepted. — Mr. Bartholomew 
proves a giant when he is measured against Dr. 
Morell. 

We shall not, on the present occasion, follow 
the libretto step by step, nor illustrate our remark 
by example andspecification, since the music must 
be now spoken of, or, to be more exact, such cha- 
racteristics as have impressed us on making ac- 
quaintance with it. ‘Eli’ is welcome, because of 
its nationality. No pseudo-Germanism is in it, 
no pretence of grimness or mysticism, but a grace- 
ful roundness of period, an amplitude of phrase, 
a purity and expression in the recitatives—an 
Italian recognition of beauty (in short), as the 
quality which should preponderate in a work of 
Art, excellent, when it is borne out, as here, with 
sound science and choice finish. The oratorio has 
been planned as a whole; its proportions have been 
judiciously distributed; its details carefully studied. 
If some of Signor Costa’s primal ideas are not 
remarkable for their novelty, they are always 
large, simple, befitting the character and the 
situation. There is the Temple in ‘Eli,’ with 
its august calm, and the sublime splendour of its 
rites, to which the Most High deigned to come 
down in His glory. There are, also, without the 
walls of Shiloh, the rival camps:—here, the Philis- 
tines shouting for their prey; there, the Israelites 
marching out with the Ark, in confidence, about 
to be rebuked by defeat. The ungodly revel of 
the licentious priests is there in all its fierce volup- 
tuousness. There, too, we have the simple morn- 
ing and evening prayerof the Temple-Child. Signor 





Costa has paid an attention to his choral part- 
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writing rare in these days, when the instruments 
are chiefly expected to bear ‘‘the burden of the 
song:” In one or two of his fugues the con- 
tinuous treatment of well-marked subjects reminds 
us that we have to do with a countryman of the 
Claris and Colonnas, to whom Handel was indebted 
for some of his science. Yet the orchestra is 
handled in a masterly fashion—a harmonious use 
of the stringed quartett being made—so much at 
variance with the awkward and student fashions 
of modern romanticism, as to remind us of a sym- 
phonist no less eminent than Cherubini. Here and 
there a last touch of brightness might be added; 
here and there the introduction of a peculiar in- 
strument (say the harp) might be attended with 
greater variety of form and figure; but the objec- 
tions which can be made are such as a slight re- 
consideration will enable the writer to remedy; 
while, as the oratorio stands, it is a dignified, 
manly, and individual work, worthy of the occa- 
sion on which it was produced, and calculated to 
increase the reputation of its composer. 

We shall now specify some of the most excellent 
portions of ‘Eli.’ The entire introduction is 
stately and dignified, befitting the Temple. The 
chorus of gathering, ‘ Let us go and pray,’ as full 
of character and motion, especially pleases us. 
The prayer of Hannah, ‘ Unto thee, O Lord,’ is an 
excellent sacred song; the chorus. ‘The Lord is 
good’ (encored), is thoroughly individual, calmly 
gracious in melody, and delicious in its instru- 
mentation. The ‘Ungodly revel’ in the Temple 
is another capital chorus, in which the restlessness 
and riot of the companions of Hophni and Phineas, 
crossed by the denunciation of the priests, is 
wrought out with great musical skill and reality 
efdramatic colour. The recitative of The Man of 
God, ‘What evil thing is this that ye do?’ is 
admirable in its accompaniment. The war-song, 
(encored by the audience, in enthusiastic dis- 
obedience to the law of these Festivals, which 
prohibits applause for sacred music) and the bra- 
vura, ‘I will extol thee’ (also encored), give variety 
to the First Part; though they will be less valued 
by musicians than the scene of Temple-worship 
closing it, with the chorus, ‘ Hosanna :’—another 
noble chorus, in the fugato style, excellently 
wrought out and wound up by a coda of great 
grandeur and amplitude.—In the Second Parta 
happy effect is introduced by the production of 
anew voice in Samuel, the contralto not having 
been employed in the earlier portions of the Ora- 
torio. The commencement of this Second Part is 
perhaps the best portion of ‘ Eli,’ though the sim- 
plest. Besides the encores of the morning prayer 
and of the unaccompanied quartett, the public was 
obviously disposed to re-demand also the trio. 
The Israelite march and chorus, ‘Hold not thy 
peace !’ follow in vigorous contrast. The march 
is large, simple, and grand; and (though a new 
movement of the kind be not now easy to write) 
among the most individual portions of the Ora- 
torio. The evening prayer of Samuel in the 
Temple, with the hymn of angels, ‘ No evil shall 
befall thee’ (encored) must not be passed; nor the 
treatment of the vision of Samuel, as simple and 
a tg with its interruption of the strain of the 

wites who keep watch within the holy precincts. 
We can but further, in this hasty sketch, note the 
air of Eli, ‘ Although my house be not with God,’ 
with its orchestral accompaniments, as one of the 
most majestic and expressive modern bass songs; 
and the short chorus, ‘Lament and howl,’ after 
the capture of the ark. We shall assuredly have 
to speak again of ‘ Eli’; since, as in the case of all 
real works, it is not possible to compress within 
a single essay all that is to be said on the subject, 
whether the same may be treated with regard to 
its technical or to its poetical merits. 

The performance, considered as a first perform- 
ance of a long and elaborate new work, was mar- 
vellous. It was only fit and fair, however, that 
one who has done so much for his art and its 
artists in England as Signor Costa should receive 
the heartiest co-operation from Priests, Levites, 
Philistines, and Israelites—from ‘‘ viol, tabret, 
and pipe’—and from the persons of the story 
illustrated by his music. Orchestra and chorus 
(with one momentary flaw) were faultless, The 





principal. singers of the first act—Madame Cas- 
tellan, Mr. Sims Reeves (who delivered the war- 
song with the voice of a trumpet), Mr. Weiss, and 
Herr Formes—all did their best. The last gen- 
tleman had studied his music, and sang during 
two-thirds of the morning with calmness and 
finish. In the Second Part, Madame Viardot 
appeared,—and appeared to the greatest advan- 
tage, giving the music of Samuel with that 
poetical feeling, and that refinement and measure 
in its expression, which rank her among the few 
complete artists of any age, whose completeness 
has been at by their versatility. In devo- 
tional music this Lady has never been exceeded. 

A word must be added as to the reception of 
‘Eli.’ Its success was entire and universal. The 
Hall was very full; and the large audience seemed 
for once willing to resign itself to a new work, 
without jealous fear or ill-bestowed favour. As has 
been noted, the public (and it was no public of 
cliques and circles) would testify its enjoyment in 
its own way. The enthusiasm was real and uni- 
versal :—the call for Signor Costa at the close of 
the performance was a hearty and unanimous 
manifestation, such as it does the heart good to 
witness. To all who have watched the career 
from strength to strength, and from honour to 
honour, of an excellent musician and upright man, 
and who reflect that (as we have already indicated ) 
it has been pursued under circumstances where one 
false step or false word would have been fatal, the 
success of ‘ Eli’ will be cordially welcome. 





HAYMARKET.—We are so accustomed in these 
days to regard the stage as neutral ground, that 
we are not surprised that a political burlesque, 
produced on Thursday week at this theatre, met 
with violent opposition, notwithstanding which it 
has continued on the bills during the week. It is 
entitled ‘‘A Seasonable Squib”; ‘An Olympus in 
a Muddle; or, Wrong Men in the Wrong Places.’ 
The characters are, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, 
Bacchus, Juno, Minerva, and other mythological 
personages, who, through the wrongheadedness of 
the first named, are thrust out of their proper 
offices. Mercury, performed by Mr. Clark, and 
attired in a well-known modern costume, being 
entrusted with the exchequer, cooks the accounts, 
and abstracts the money from the strong-box. He 
is compelled, however, to resign office, in con- 
sequence of a general calamity. Neptune, being 
entrusted with the chariot of the sun, is run away 
with by one of the celestial coursers, leaving ‘‘the 
craft” behind him. Soon a crash is heard, and 
darkness supervenes. Minerva, however, enters 
with candles, and, by the light of her wisdom, 
produces a better understanding of matters, and 
is permitted by Jove to resume the direction of 
affairs. The dissatisfaction of the audience might 
have partly arisen from the general pointlessness 
of the dialogue. The piece is by the Messrs. 
Brough, but is deficient in their usual smartness ; 
nor are the purpose and application made suf- 
ficiently obvious. More directness would, pro- 
bably, not have been permitted by the Lord 
Chamberlain.—On Monday, Goldsmith’s comedy 
of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ was revived. 





ADELPHI.—A rather vulgar farce, in one scene, 
was produced on Monday, entitled ‘How’s your 
Uncle” The Ladies of a court are all addressed 
by a barber living at the corner, who has heard 
that one of them is entitled, by the death of an 
uncle, to 7007. He neglects, however, to put the 
matrimonial question to the right one, whose un- 
certainty as to whether she has an uncle or not 
misleads him; and thus not only loses the object 
of his general courtship, but incurs the resent- 
ment of eight females, who shave and powder 
him, and tear his coat from his back. The 
humour of Mr. Wright saved the piece from imme- 
diate condemnation; but it can scarcely become 
popular. 





To CorresronpENnts.—C. T.—P.—A Reader—M. W. F.— 
Ii. J. B.—W. P.—T. A. F.—received. 
M. J.—Permission must be obtained. 





Erratum.—P. 987, col. 3, line 6-7, for *‘ on better inspira- 
tion,” read on no beller inspiration. 
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4. FIDELIO * se rm ws 15 0 
5. DER FREISCHUTZ id = - 12 6 
6. DON JUAN ws és ss 18 0 
7. SONNAMBULA .. = - .. 12 6 
8. LUCREZIA.. ma rm si 16 0 
9. ERNANI .. si a a . 15 0 
10. ZAUBERFLOTE ss i 4 12 6 
11. IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS .. a —— 
12, FAUST ae 12 6 


*%* All these Operas have English words in addition to the 
original Italian or German. They are bound in handsome covers. 





PIANOFORTE DUETTS. 
BOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNAL. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF OPERAS, 


In LarcE Books, Ciotu Covers, GittT LETTERS, 
COMPLETE. 


8. d. 
1. LA SONNAMBULA a 10 6 
2. RIGOLETTO .. - bi is 7 0 
3. ERNANI .. Pe a ne - 50 
4. LINDA DI CHAMOUNI 8 i 7 0 
5. LUCREZIA BORGIA = - . 50 
6. NORMA a a is os 5 0 
7. ELISIRE D’ AMORE - ‘is oo 8 
8. ANNA BOLENA ‘6 mm - 7 0 
9. NABUCODONOSOR ~ ae 5 0 
10. LES HUGUENOTS_... + se 10 6 
11. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR és » 28 
12, LE PRE AUX CLERCS i 6 0 
13. L’ ULTIMO GIORNO _ ‘i a io 
14. BEATRICE DI TEND. > “ 6 0 
15.ZAMPA .. Pe - ni » £4 
16. FIDELIO ated bes + oa 70 
17. MATILDE DI SHABRAN .. os - 7 0 
18, CENERENTOLA - os “s 6 0 
19. I PURITANI - ag me ig 
20, IL TROVATORE ne a am 8 0 


THE UNIVERSAL SINGING 
METHOD. 


Price 5s. cloth, 50 pages. 

N :—The Method of Producing and Cultivating the 
erate iy oat and Scales—8 Solfeggi, by Bordogni, ini, 
and Righini—Five Popular Songs—Lessons on Taste and Ex- 
pression. 


THE UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN 
TUTOR. 


Price 5s. cloth, 45 pages. : 
NTENTS:—The Rudiments of Music—Practical Instructions— 
oo Encreloes—16 “Operatic Melodies—Six Finishing Studies, by 


Caussinus and Forestier. 


THE UNIVERSAL FLUTE 
PRECEPTOR. 


Price 5s. cloth, 45 pages. a 
SonTENTS :—The Rudiments of Music—Elementary Instructions 
a the Flute—56 Exercises, Studies and Pieces—General Table of 
Shakes, and Scale of Fingering all the 





Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 
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Boosey & ‘Sons’ Musical 
Library. 
THE STOCK of MUSIC AT TIIIS 


LIBRARY includes above 100,000 Ancient and Modern Operas, 
Pianoforte and Instrumental Works of every class. and Songs in 
every language. The Subscribers are able to obtain whatever Music 
they may require without any reserve ; and they are permitted to 
change it as requently as aoa may please, whether they are resi- 
dent in town or country. The accommodation at Messrs. Boosey & 
Sons’ Library is superior to that of any other establishment, and 
the allowance of Music is of the most liberal kind. Subscribers of 
Two Guineas per annum are entitled to the use of Two Guineas 
worth of Music at one time in Town, and Three Guineas’ worth in 
the Country. Full particulars may be had on application at 


8, Holles-street, London. 


THE TARIFFS OF ALL NATIONS. 
Now ready, One Volume, 4to. 308, 


COLLECTION of thee CUSTOMS’ 
TARIFFS OF Al.L NATIONS; based upon a Transla- 

tion of the Work by M. at on by additional in- 
formation, aa bur te tothe ¥ 
CN. 2 EW DEGATE, M.P. 


“Mr. ante. a vainly attempting to induce Government 
to extend and improve the publication of commercial statistics, 
has himself collected and published the tariffs of various nations, 
in redemption of a voluntary pledge he gave in the House of Com- 
mons.”— Spectator 

“ Among recent commercial publiessions | has been a valuable and 
elaborate one by Mr. Newdegate, the Member for North Warwick- 
shire, consisting of a Collection of the Customs’ Tariffs of all 
Nations, brought down to the end of last year, and arranged upon 
the principle of the work supplied to the Prussian Government in 
1852, by M. Otto Hubner.”— Timea’ City Ariicle. 

John Murray, Albemarle- street. 





The Nuisances’ Removal Act, 1855. 


TO SURVEYORS OF HIGHWAYS AND OTHERS, 

In a few days will be ready, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s, 
RACTICAL PROCEEDINGS for the RE 
MOVAL of NUISANCES and EXECUTION of DRAIN AGE 

WORKS in every Parish, Town, and Place in England and Wales, 
under the NUISANCES’ REMOVAL ACT, 1855, and by other 
course of Law. With numerous Forms, and complete Instruc- 
tions for the Conduct of Parish Committees. To which is added, 
the DISEASES’ PREVENTION ACT, 1855. 
By TOULMIN SMITH, 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

*x* Sent free, by post, on receipt of a Post-office order (payable 
to either of the Publishers) for 5s. 

Jeaten; srenry Sweet; V. and R. Stevens & G. 5. 
W. Max 


The Nuisances’ Removal Act, 1855. 


. Norton ; and 











FROOES of FORMS necessary for carrying the 
same into opeeation, Prepared. with Instructions for use, | 
TOULMIN SMITH, Esq. 
x PRESENTMENT BOOK, for ENTRY of | 
COMPLAINTS. 100 sheets in each bx sak, price 7s. 6d. bound, 
2. INSPECTOR’S REPORT BOOK. 
100 sheets in each book, price 78. 6d. bound. 
8. ORDER of AUTHORIZATION to IN-| 
SPECTOR. 100 sheets in each book, price 6s. bound. 
4, NOTICE of APPLICATION for ORDER 
of ADMISSION. 100 sheets in each book, price 63. bound. | 
5. NOTICES of NUISANCE, and REMEDY. 
250 sheets in each book, price 128, bound. 
6. NOTICES of COMPULSORY PROCEED- 
INGS. 100 sheets in each book, price 6s. bound. 
walt OTIOnS to OCCUPIERS FOULING 
200 sheets in each book, price 10s. 6d. bound. 
“es ‘LICENCE to USE COMMON DRAINS 
on PAYMENT. 200 sheets in each book, price 10s. 6d. bound. 
A COMPLETE SET of the above, price 37. 6s, 
These Forms may also be had with the title of each Parish or 
District specially printed ata small advance. 
*x* Sent free, by post, on receipt of a Post-office order (payable 
to either of the Publishers) for the above amount. 


London: H. Sweet; V.and R. Stevens & G.S. Norton; and 
W. Maxwell. 


Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855. 





In a few days will be ready, in 1 vol. 12mo. 


COMPLETE EDITION of this ACT, with 
Practical Notes, and Forms, and an Index. 
By TOULMIN SMITH, 
Of Lincoin’ 's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Henry Sweet; V. and R. Stevens & G.S. Norton; and 
W. Maxwell. 





The Limited Liability Act, 1 855. 


In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 


E LIMITED LIABILITY ACT, 1855, 
and the ACT for the REGISTRATION, INC ORRORATION, 
and REGULATION of JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES 8 
Vict. cap. 110), under which Companies with Iievited Liability a are 
tobe formed. Withan tag Notes, Forms, and Index, 
aye ORGE SWEET, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

London: Henry Sweet; V. and R. Stevens & G.S. Norton; and 
W. Maxwell. aes 
FRENCH SIMPLIFIED. 4th edit. 4s, 6d. cloth, 

OW TO SPEAK FRENCH;; or, French 
and France: Facts, Reasons, Practice. 
. ALBITEs, LL. D., Paris. 


By A 
“* Incomparably superior. » Atheneum.—* Aw — of merit.” 
London: Longman & Co. 





Leader. 





In 1 vol. demy a, with 3 Maps, and 19 oo ieee on Wood 


Stone, cambric, price 10: 
ISTORY of the COLONY of NATAL, 
SOUTH AFRICA. To which is added, An Appendix, con- 
taining a brief History of the Orange-Kiver Sovereignty and of the 
various Races inhabiting it, the great Lake N’Gami, C anaes 
of the Dutch Boers, &c. &c. "By the Rev. WILLIAM C. HOLDEN, 
upwards of Fifteen Years a Resident in the Colony. 

“* The information contained iu this History may be regarded as 
ment reliable. It is valuable to all who may think of emigrating 
to this important and thriving colony ; and to all w ho, from com- 
mercial or other considerations, feel 2 more than ordinary interest 
in its state and prospects. »—London Quarterly Revier 

“ It is the best book that we have seen on Natal interesting 
colony, to which public attention ~ likely to be directed with in- 
creased solicitude.”—Kelectic Revie 

“ Mr. Holden thoroughly unc ia sett is the subject on which he 
has set himself to address the British ee ! he ille ustr ations 
are unusually numerous, and correct as well os strikir 

Chris tian Witness. 

















| tographical Instrument Makers, 





London ; Alexander Heylin, 23, Paternoster-row, 





Sent post free by Edinburgh Publisher. 
OUNG’S HEBREW, CHALDEE, and 
SAMARITAN ROUT-BOOKS. 12mo. price 3s. ; or 18. each. 
YOUNG'S PARADIGMS of the VERBS, 
NOUNS, PRONOUNS, &c. in the HEBREW, CHALDEE, and 
SAMARITAN. 12mo. price 3s.; or 1s. each. 
YOUNG’S WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY’S 
SHORTER CATECHISM, in Twelve Languages. 12mo. 16s. 
YOUNG’S RABBINICAL VOCABULARY. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 
YOUNG’S READING-BOOK in CHALDEE, 
HEBREW, SYRIAC, and GREEK. 12mo. 6s. 


YOUNG’S GENESIS I.—VIL., in Six Orien- 
tal Languages. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Edinburgh : 
Allan; D. Nutt; 


Tribner & Co.; W. 
Rernard Quaritch. 


Robert Young. London: 
Wertheim & Macintosh ; 





ust published 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on GLASS 
and PAPER: a Manual containing einagie Directions for 
the Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light, 
including the Collodion, Albumen, Caloty pe, Waxed Paper, and 
Positive Paper Processes. By CHARLES A: LONG. Price 18.; 3 


} per post, 1s, 2d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 


LOGUE of Philosophical Apparatus and Chemical Preparations 
Manufactured and Sold by BLAND & LONG, Opticians, &c., 153, 
Fleet-street, London ; comprising Twenty-one Sections on various 
branches of Natural Philosophy. 
rice ls.; per post, 1s. 2d. 

Published by Bland & L ong, Opticians, Philosophical and Pho- 
and Operative Chemists, 153, 
Fleet-street, London. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


HANDBOOK TO THE ART OF TRAVEL. 
6s. 





HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 
ANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL, LISBON, 


&c. 78. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. 5s. 


ANDBOOK FOR 
WALL. 5s. 


H{ANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, AND 
SOMERSET. (Just Ready.) 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY 
AND THE RHINE. 98, 


L ANDBOOK FOR 
AND THE TYROL. 98. 
ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND AND 
THE ALPS. 78. 6d 
HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE 
PYRENEES. 92. 
HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, 


&e. 308. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY AND 
FLORENCE. 18s. 


ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY 
AND THE PAPAL STATES. 7s. 


ANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS 
ENVIRUN®s. 7a. 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY 
NAPLES. 158, 

HANDBOOK FOR TURKEY AND CON- 
STANTINUPLE. 108, 


ANDBOOK FOR GREECE AND THE 


IONIAN ISLANDS. lis. 


DEVON AND CORN- 


SOUTH GERMANY 


AND 


PAnDBOOK FOR EGYPT AND THE 

SAST. 15s. 

I ANDBOOK FOR NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
&e. 128, 


HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA, THE BAL- 
TIC, &c. 128. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








NEW GERMAN BOOKS 
Just imported by Frauz Thimm, 3, Brook-street, 


ONVERSATIONS LEXICON, 10th edit, 
16 vols. 8vo. 4l. 
DITTO, bound in half calf, neat, 51.1 
GERVIN US, Geschichte des 19ten Jahrhundert, Vol. I. 78. 
ROSENKR ANZ, die Poesie und ihre Geschichte, 1 1s. 6d. 
FISCHER: Leibnitz und seive Schule, 1 
SCHNORR’S Bibel in Bildern, Part I. 70 , re in 4to. 10g, 





This day is published, the Fifth Edition, containing much new 
information, and illustrated by a Hundred Engravings, price 48. 
(free per post), 


} iy BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; or, Prac- 


tical Hints on the Management and Complete’ Preservation 
of the Honey Bee; with a Description of the most approved Hives, 
and Modes of constructing them, ay other Appurtenances of the 
Apiary. By HENRY TAYLOR. 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London; 
and by order of every Bookseller. 





Second Edition, just published, 12mo. gilt edges, 
ULES for the PRESERVATION of SIGHT. 
y ALFRED SMEER, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. Sent free by post on eg sep of 
six postage stamps, by Horne & Thornthwaite, Upticians, &c, 122 
and 12 123, ewgate- -street. 


MR. KEIGHTLEY’S | NEW :W LIFE. OF } MILTON. 
In 8vo. price 128, 6d. 


HE LIFE, OPINIONS, and WRITINGS 
of se MILTON. With an Introduction to * Paradise 
Lost. By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 

“ It is the best introduction we have seen to the study of Milton, 
and we recommend it to our readers as a fund of knowledgeat once 
instructive and delightful.”— Leader. 

Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, 


HE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. 
The Descriptions, Synonyms, &c. by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. 
In 1 vol. cloth boards, containing Forty- ~"r a full-coloure 
273. ; partly coloured, 1 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead- ort Lambeth. 


STANDARD WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


HyABErELD’ S BRAZIL, RIVER PLATE, 
»ARAGUAY, AMAZON, and FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
Profusely Illustrated, Portraits, Maps, Plans, 18s. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Trensistic? with an 
nglish Version of the same: in Nine Pa: HERMAN 
HEINPE TTER, Author of * Rules for soumdaies the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
‘ b eke Co, 48, Paternoster-row; and J, Bumpus,158, Oxford- 
stree' 











THE CRAYON. 
Messrs. Triibner & Ee just received from New York, 


H £E Co. & &-F & eh 

A Journal devoted to the Graphic Arts, and to Literature 

related to them. ith Original Contributions by Joun Rv opie 

and W. M. Rosetti, and other rp ye Writers. Edited by 

Messrs. STELLMAN and DUR AND, Painters at New York. 
January to June, 1855. Pages 416, ito. cloth, 108. 6d. 

This Journal is regularly supplied at 16s, per annum by direct 
Mail. Subscriptions received by the ——— Agents, Ricans 
Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 

ONSUMPTION.— IMPORTANT DISCO- 
VERIES relative to CONSUMPTION. Its Cause, Nature, 

and Cure. With Notices of the Diseases simulating and mistaken 
for it. 1 vol. 8vo. By JOHN GARDNER, M A popular Ab- 


stract of this work is sent postage free on receipt of 12 postage 
stamps. Heale & Co. 15, John-street, Oxford-street. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
R. THOMSON’S CYCLOPAEDIA of CHE- 


MISTRY. Numerous Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
OHN A. PHILLIPS’s MANUALof METAL- 


LURGY. Numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, crown 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR HUNT’S MANUAL of PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. Fourth Edition, crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. 
RCHDEACON PALEY’S NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. New Edition. By LORD BROUGHAM 
and SIR CHARLES BELL. 3 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
AMES NAPIER’S MANUAL of ELECTRO- 
METALLURGY. Numerous Illustrations, Second Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo. cloth, 53. 
AMES NAPIER’S CHEMISTRY of DYE- 
ING. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
AMES NAPIER’S MANUAL of DYEING 
RECEIPTS, with Specimens of Cloth. Post 8vo. cloth, 78.6d. 
ROFESSOR AIRY’S TREATISE on TRI- 
eee New Edition, revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 


ROFESSOR BALFOUR’S MANUAL of 


BUTANY. Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 108.éd, 


ROFESSOR PHILLIPS’S MANUAL of 
GEOLOGY. Theoretical and Practical. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


y ILLIAM WITTICH’S CURIOSITIES of 
Pees aa GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, small 8yo. 


ORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES of PHILO- 
44 SUPHEKS of the TIME of GEORGE LI, Post svo. 


OOK OF NATURE.—A Complete Introduc- 
tion to the Natural and Ebyeical Sciences, by Professors 
SCHOEDLER and MEDLOCK. Third Edition. Post 8yo. 
cloth, 78. 6d. 
Loudon and * asgow: Richard Griffin & Co., Publishers 
‘0 the Uniy ersity of Glasgow. 
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' b iateeeattieaeali NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER, No. CCCCXVII. 


THE FORTRESSES OF GERMANY. 

FROM PARIS TO SEBASTOPOL. 

NEW LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES. 

MY TRAVELS. 

ENSIGN PEPPER’S LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF LABUAN. 

LETTER-CARRYING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPREN- 
TICE. 

LYRICS. BY T. WESTWOOD. 

LONDON TO LAND’S END. 

CRIME AND PETTY OFFENCES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

DE QUINCEY’S MISCELLANIES. 

THE LUNATIC ASYLUM. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
UNHOLY WISH.’ 

GRANIER DE CASSAGNAC. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 

= — ROUNDTHE PLAGUE-PIT. BY G. W. THORN- 


URY. 
DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
%g% Sold by all Booksell€rs and Newsmen. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 





CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER, No, CCXXV. 
THE BALTIC AND ae BLACK SEA. 
JOSEPH RENE BELLO 
MR. JOLLY GREEN 3 “ACCOUNT OF THE QUEEN’S 
VISIT TO PARIS. 
TENNYSON’S * MAUD.’ 
A DRAUGHT OF POISON. 
“ON THE —TH IN gt ke aoe WHILE BATH- 
ING.” By EDWIN ARN 
THE POSITION OF THE RUSSIANS IN THE FIELD. 
ON fain gag OF THE dae a IN THE MIDDLE 
GES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, ES 
ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN BOBBIN THE BAGMAN. 
By CRAWFORD WILSON. 
SIR yATEe AND HOLOFERNES: A CONFABULA- 
TION ABOUT KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


FY ASER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, price 
2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains :— 
Helps’s Spanish Conquest in| Hinchbrook. By J. C. Jeaffre- 

America. son, Author of ‘Crewe Rise.’ 
The Kingdom = Sardinia. Part II. 
Tennyson's Mat Burton’s Pilgrimage to Medinah 
American Parties, Past and Pre-| and Meccah. 

sent. By the Author of ‘ The | The Continent in 1855, 

Upper Ten Thousand,’ Part I. | Trench a English, Past and 
Italy, aoe Artin Italy. Part Il. es 

Ror The Story of a Great Discovery. 
The Bright Side of War. The Past Session 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for Srpremser, 
price 1s. 6d. (post free), contains :— 


, Copper and Lead Mines. 
a The Life and Writings of Mr. Fynes Clinton. 
3 Meredith’s Clytemnestra, and the Earl’s Return. 
Memoirs of Professor Scholefield, 
The Primitive Religions of America. 
Duncan’s Campaign with the Turks in Asia. 
Religion and Liberty in Germany. r 
Seaieive Reform: what is it, and how is it to be 


achieved. 
Review of the eee &e. &e. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


HE HOMILIST for SepremBer (No. XXV.), 
price 1s, 6d. (post free), contains :— 
1, On the Spiritual Universe—The Disembodied Saints, 
2. On poe Mil which Christianity prohibits. By W. 
3. The World’s Teacher and the World’s Healer. 
4. The Difference between Christ’s Estimation of his Departure 
from this World, and Paul's, in relation to Usefulness. 
5. Jesus and the Ruffian Band in Gethsemane; or, the Majesty 
and Force of Right. 
6. Heresy : an Exposition and an Appeal, 
¢. The Divine Fruits of Fai . 
8. The Privileges of the Goo 
9. The Supreme Importance 7 Moral Purity. 
10. — Fifth Scene in the History of Redeemed Humanity; or, 
he Unending Age of Blesseduess. 
i. PP at at some of the Great Preachers—Augustine. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 





eas 
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This day is published, 
THE RAMBLER for 


1s. 6d. post free. 

Contents:—1. Vain Repetitions—2, The Telegraph and the Con- 
fessional—3. Burton’s Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah— 
4. Brewster's Life of Newton: Galileo and the Inquisition—65. 
ifficulties in the Protestant Proof of the Canon of Scripture: 
Wor Isworth, Lee, &c.—6. The King of Oude’s Private Life— 

. Notices of Books, 

London: Burns, 17. Portman-street. 


1 
RACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL. 
Part 90, SEPTEMBER, 1855, 1s. 

Mustrations. — Double Copperplate yen * vg air. J. E. 
M'Connell’s Recent Improvements in 
and 20 woodcuts. 

Contents.—Great Exhibition at Paris, 1855—Confirmation of 
Letters Patent by Authors of Patentee’s Manual—Helin’s Paper 
from Straw—Strong’s Patent for removing and replacing Wheels, 
&c., of Locomotives—Chaplin'’s Forced Combustion in Furnaces— 
Binns & Houghton’s Compound Stop and Throttle Valves— 
Captain Norton’s Clay Ball Draining—Laurent’s Carriage Axle 
Boxes — Bow’s Blackening for Foundry Purposes — Gw ynne’s 
Centrifugal Pumps—Dennet & Pay’s Cap and Cartouche Pouch 

—New Mode of Filling Glass Tubes with Mercury—Fluid Gum 
Bottle—Smith’s Miner’s Safety Cage—Marine Memoranda—with 
Reviews of New Books—Correspondence and Lists of New Patents 
and Designs. 


SEPTEMBER. 











Hebert, 88, Cheapside, London. 
Editor's Offices (Offices for Patents), 47, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
London, and 166, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. COCCCLXXIX., for SEPTEMBER, 1855. 
Contents, 
Life in the Interior of Russia, 
Zaidee: a Roman a — Part X, 
Maud. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Notes on Canada and the North-West = of America.—Part VI. 
The Imperial Policy of Russia.—Part 
Light Literature for the Holiday: es Zz ; Bell’s Life in London. 
Wagram ; or, Victory in Death. 
Our Beginning of the Last War. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


Price 6d., stamped 7d. 
HE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for SEPTEMBER 
contains, among other Articles— 
1. The Assistant Master. 
2. “ Complete Men 
3. The First Examination of the India Civil Service. 
4. The Benevolent Plan of Assurance. 
a Italian Literature. 
6. Correspondence. 
7. Reviews of New Books. 
8. Mathematics, &. &c. 


Published by C. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
1. The Fortunes ~4 Glencore. Chapters III, to VII. 
2. Bunsen’s Egy 
3. The Mystery ve the Bea 
4. Italian Literature he a ‘the Tercento. 
The Fall of Day 
Russian iiteratare. 
Sir Isaac Newton. 
A Glimpse of Old English nag 
9. Tennyson's Maud, and other 
10. Brictric of Bristol—A Chronicle i a Rhyme. 
11. Curran’s Sketches of the Irish 
12, Alberice Porro; a Tale of the ‘Milanese Revolution of 1818. 


a Antique Glimpses. 
Odes of Anacreon. 
in The Session of 1854—5. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street; William 
S. Orr & Go. Paternoster-row, London. And all Nl Booksellers, 


HE CHESS-PLAYER’S CHRONICLE for 
- SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 6d., contains :—Illustrations of the 
Openings from actual play—Games by Anderssen, Bledow, Harr- 
witz, Horwitz, Liwenthal, pag _ ZLy togorski—The Match 
between Herr Falkbeer, and Mr. B: 
W. Kent & Co. 21, 51 oe 52, "Paternoster- “row. 
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Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
PART XX. SEPTEMBER, 1855. 


ConrTENTS. 
The Romance of Nature. Mr. Brown’s Last Ascent. 
Post-Office Shops. The Servants. 


ps. 
The Modern Youth- Consunie. 


A Concert in Sy. dney. From the 
More Life in Turkey. i 


Diary of a Wandering Fiddler. 
The Fog ee | of Science. In 
rts.—Concluding Part. 
Poetry and ~~ The 3 Merchant of St. Malo. 
A Calm in the City. poe aril Se | a 
The Necromancy of Science. In | Chap-Pic 
A Criminal Case in Russia. 
The Home in the East. 
A Chapter on Bells. pee in a French Country- 
A Dash Down a Siberian River. 
Chinese Socialis 
A Manx Reerait.. 
Miscellanea. 
Kitchen and Parlour. 


W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh, 


Bight Hoare of Cepo. 
he Month: Scienceand Arts. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 





Just published, price 1s. 2d. 
THE FIFTH NUMBER OF 


HAMBERS’S NEW and IMPROVED 
ATLAS for the PEOPLE. To be completed in 12 Numbers, 
at 18. 2d, each. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


yi BbievaL HISTORY. This work gives an 
Account of MODERN EUROPEAN NATIONS since the 
Dismemberment of the ROMAN EMPIRE up to the REFOR- 


MATION. : 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


Price 28. 6d. cloth, 
IX ERCISES and PROBLEMS in ALGEBRA; 
with ANSWERS and HINTS to the SOLUTIONS: arranged 
in Sections corresponding to the Algebra of CuamBenrs’s Epuca- 
TIONAL COURSE. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh, 


Price 1s. cloth 


XERCISES and PROBLEMS in ALGEBRA; 
without ANSWERS. Containing the same EXERCISES as 
the preceding, b bat without Answers. 
R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


Volume IT. price 123, handsomely bound in cloth, 


fhe PICTORIAL BIBLE; ee the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMEN TS, according to the Authorized 
Version; with Norres by Dr. KITT ew and Improved 
Issue. Splendidly Tilusteated with Woodeats, &e. 
lso, Part XI. price 2. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


Price 2s. Part XI. of 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
brought up to the RUSSIAN WAR. A Newand Improved 
Issue. Lliustrated with upwards of 1,600 Litas Engravings. 
olume I, issued, price 1 
W.&R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


~ his day is published, price 6d, 
NTI-M A U D. 
By A POET OF THE PEOPLE. 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street, 








Just published, in 2 vols. imp. 4to. half morocco, 42. 15s. 


RALWAy MACHINERY : a Treatise - 
the Mechanical Engineering of Railways ; embraci 
Principles and Construction of Rolling and Fixed Plant, the 
departments, Illustrated by a series of Plates on a large scale, and 
by numerous Engravings on Wood. 

By DANIEL KINNEAR CLARK, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
Pisckie is Son, Warwick-square, City, London ; and Glasgow and 


Edinb 
THE. s SECOND EDITION of MR. TOD- 
TER’S DIFFERENTIAL d INTEGRAL 
CULUS is ablicned this day, in crown 80. cloth, price 10s. _ 
e ——* Macmillan &'Co. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
eet-stree' 








MR. TODHUNTER'S NEW WORK. 
This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
TREATISE on PLANE CO- ORDINATE 
GEOMETRY. With numerous Examples. 'y ISAAC 


TODHUNTER, M.A.,, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Bt. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street. 





At all the Libraries, 58, 

LL ¥ Bee 

“ There are brave thoughts and noble words i init. A truth- 
ful man tells us his thoughts of man and of life.”— The Press. 

“We welcome in the Author of ‘Olympus’ a new thinker— 
man who understands the true meaning of the old Saxon word 
think, and who elaborates his ye ond eeeies them till they 
actually become things."—New Quarteri 

London : Simpkin, Marshall 4 & Co. 


FEMALE COLLEGES. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ECTURES to LADIES on PRACTICAL 
SUBJECTS, delivered during the Month of July 1855. _ By 
Frederick D. Maurice, Professor Trench, Archdeacon Allen, J. s. 
Brewer, Charles Kingsley, Dr. Sieveright, Dr. Chambers, Dr. 
Johnson, and fF. J, Stephen, Esq., Barrister-at- 

Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
Fleet-street. 
TO MEMBERS AND SECRETARIES OF BOOK CLUBS, 
READING SOCIETIES, AND READERS IN GENERAL. 

Now ready, No. II. of 


N OTES ON BOOKS; being an Analysis of the 

WwW ro’ published during each Quarter by Messrs. LONG- 
MAN and C 

The + oe - this quarterly publication is to enable Book-buyers 
readily to cree suc Vimy information regarding New Books 
and New Editions by Messrs. Lon and Co., as they 
would derive from the perusal of well-arranged tables of sontenhe 
or explanatory prefaces. 

With this object each notice is confined to an ANALYSIS OF THE 
CONTENTS of the a referred to: Critical opinions and laudatory 


mo are exclu 
Copies ere sent free e by post to all Secretaries, Members of Book 
Clubs and Reading Societies, Heads of Colleges and Schools, and 
private Persons, who forward their address to Messrs. Longman 
and Co. for this purpose. 
*y* The Third Number will appear on November 30. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 
Just published, 8vo. price 15s. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH MARINE 

TESTACEOUS MOLLUSCA, described in their Natural 
Order, on the Basis of the Organization of the Animals, with 
References and Notes on nore in an tS} jectes, 


John Van Vooret 1, ah 
Post 8vo. price 128, 


A MANUAL of NATURAL HISTORY for 
the Use of bagi | a a Description of the Families 
of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, wi marks on the 
ractical Study of Geology and Meteorology. To wait are a 
pended igo ae Collecting and Preserving. By ARTHU. 
ADAMS, M.R.C w. .FOUR BLAIKIE, M.D.; and 
CHARLES BARRON , Curator of the Royal Naval Museum at 
as: 


‘ John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Vol. II., comprehending 46 Plates, 4to. price 42. 48. 
E POWERS of the CREATOR DIS- 


PLAYED in the CREATION ; or, Observations on Life 
—— eo R geet —— of the Humbler T Tribes of Ani pina 


mare ; an 
GRANAM. OALYELL Kant. and Bart. . 2 vols, containing 
numerous ieee of Living ee finely coloured. 
nm Van Voorst, . Baternoster-row.. 


FLORA DEVONIENSIS. 
In 1 vol. Svo. 216 pages, price 78. 6d.; post free, 88.; originally 
published at 16s, 


FLORA DEVONIENSIS ; or, a Descriptive 
Catal ae — the Plants rowing i ie a the County of 
Devon. By J. ONES and 
* ‘olden 0, High-street. 1 = 
Now ready, price 1s. 

EORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE and 
MODERN ATHEISM: a Biographical and Critical Essay. 

By SOPHIA DOBSON COLLET. 

Contents: 1. George Jacob Holyoake—. The Argument of Ma- 
terialism—3. The Doctrine of Atheism—4. Secularism, its Meta- 
poe and Ethics—5. The Relation of Theology to Life—6. 

—— London: Triibner & Co, 12, Paternoster-row. 





London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
































Just ready, in crown 8yo. cloth, 


LENHAM; or, WHAT CAME OF 

DD TROUBLING, THE WATERS. A Story founded on 

anton: vublished by W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street 
it! 





Carriage free on remittance of a Post-office order, 


HE LONDON POOR.—A History OF THE 
PEOPLE, from their own Lips, giving a Literal Description 
of their Labour, Earnings, Trials; and Sufferings, in their own 
“ unvarnished” language, and pears Fone the Condition of their 
Homes and Families, from Personal Communication ae, the 
Individuals at their Dwellings. Edited by HENRY MAYHEW. 
With Illustrations of the Scenes and People described, from 5 
cial Daguerreotypes by Brar 2 vols. 168.; or with Section 
relating to * Those who will not ‘work,” 2ls. 





Geo, Newbold, 310, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 
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“Just t published, in cloth, w with Two Plates and numerous Wood- 
» price 4a. 


AN ILLUSTRATED INTRODUCTION to 
the CONNEXION of GEOLOGY and MAGNETISM; es: 


the Principles of Terrestrial Physics. By EVAN HOPKINS 
C.E. 


FA 

2 rd Edition of the enlarged work, including the new 
ve thi Introduction, with an Appendix ‘On Gold-bearing 
Rocks of the World,’ &c. will soon be ready, price 208. 


Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





Now motes 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. a New Edition, pavined and 
roved, d. with many additional Engraving 


HE MICROSCOPE : Its History, Seeitinee 
n. and ra Se With about 500 Drawings of siete. 
By J Bez HOGG, M.R i aaaiate unt Surgeon to the Ophthal- 
mic Hospital, Charing- ng 
“ This volume might be called * The Microscope for the People.’ 
It is what its acme a evclopeedia of information on all 
o) icroscope.” 
1 aetna ar rterty JO urnalof Microscopical Science, 
London: H. Ingram & Co. 19°, Stran’ 
NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


CONVERSATIONAL GRAMMAR of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, being». Practical Guide to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the Tanguage, so as to be enabled to 
write and converse in a very shorttime, By Dr, L. GEORG. In 
1 vol. 12mo. roan, price 5s. 6d. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
THIRD saat eeviaes and i: nproved, just published in 
mo. cloth. price 38. 6d, 
NEW GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to 
the arrangements of the Rev. C. WORDSW ORTH’S Gram- 
mar, with a Lexicon and Appendix. By the Kev, H.C. ADAMS, 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Also, by the same Anthor, 


A NEW LATIN DELECTUS, with Lexicon, 
2nd Edition, thoroughly revised, price 28. 6d, 


THE FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with 
Prolecomena, Notes and References for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. 








I. St. Matthew, _- 6d. stitched in a neat wrapper. 
. 6 


Luke, 2s. 
Part IV. 8t. John, in the Press. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d, handsomely bound, 


E TRESOR NATIONAL ; or, Guide to the 
Trai ar of English into French at Sight. By V. DE 
FIVAS, LL.B., Author of the * Grammaire des Grammaires.’ 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and sold by all Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 


NEW AMERICAN 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ASTIE. —LOUIS FOURTEENTH, and the 


Writers of his Age; being a Course of Lectures delivered (in 
French) to a Select Audience in New York. By the Rev. ; 
ASTIB. Introduction and Translation by the Rev. E. N. KIRK. 
Pp. 438, crown 8vo. cloth, 68.— Boston. 


EECHER.—STAR PAPERS; or, Expe- 
riences of Artand Nature. By HENRY W ARD BEE CHER. 
Pp. 360, er. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d.—New York. 


E MABGUERITTES. —The INS and OUTS 
f PA or, Paris by Dayand Night. By JULIE DE 
MARGUERITTDS Pp. 400, 12mo. cloth, 68. 6¢.—Philadelphia. 


EMALE LIFE among the MORMONS ; 








a 

Narrative of Many Years’ Personal Experience. By the 

WIFE of a MORMON ELDER, recently from Utah. Pp. 450, 
er. 8vo. cloth, 68.—New York. 

ESENTUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 17th 


Edition, with numerous Corrections aud Additions. by Dr. 
E. RODIGER. Translated by T. J. CONANT, Prof. of Hebrew 
in Rochester Theol. Seminary. With Grammatical Exercises and 
——— by the Translator, Pp. 378, half bound, 10s, 6d,— 


18 errs -—PICTURES of TRAVEL (REISE- 

R). Sg no from the German of HEinricu 

Heine, by © HARKLES G » LELAND, Part I, 
—Philadelphia, 


ERNDON and GIBBON.— EXPLORA- 
TION of the VALLEY of the AMAZO 


Pp. 96, sewed, ls. 





N, made_under 
paection of the Navy Department. By WM. LE Ww Is ‘HERN. 
aoe and LAKDNER GIBBON, Lieutenants U. Part 


R GIBBON. With pe and 
Pp. 326. 8vo. cloth, 18s.— Washington, 1854. 


AHAN.—MODERN MYSTERIES EX- 
PLAINED and noe: In Four Parts. 1. Clair- 
Voyaut Revelations of A. Davis.—2. Phenomena of Spiritualism 
Explained and Exposed. ~—3. Evidence that the Bible is given by 
Inspiration of the Spirit of God, as c ompared with the Evidence 
that these Manifestations are from the Sr’rits of Men.—4. Clair- 
ae ions od en yar By the Rey, A. 
rs' nog ent of Cleveland - 
slotii, 7a, Docks University. Pp, 482, 8vo. 


SSOLI.—WOMAN in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY,and Kindred P. relat th 
Condition, and Duties of Wom: an. wy MAR i GARET I 3 ULLER 
OSSOLI. | Edited by her Brother, ARTHU ti B. FU LLER. With 
an Introduction by HORACE GREELY. Pp, 428, crown 8yo0. 
cloth. 68.—Boston. 


HE CRAYON—An ART- JOURNAL, with 
Sane ee seme Byanin. W. 7 Rosetti, and others, 
Vol. I. 4to. 416 pages, clot! * 4 6d, ee DURAND, a 

HE PROPHETS; or, MORMONISM UN 


VEILED. With Mustrations, § ¥ 
68.—Philadelphia, 1855.00 PY PP. 412, cloth lettered 


Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


. By Lieut. LARDNE 
Maps. 








MR. HEPWORTH 
DIXON’S 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 


—_—~»>——_ 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


JOHN HOWARD: 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


*‘ The adventures of Howard are recorded in a loving 
and energetic spirit. The reflections are just, often inge- 
nious and eloquent, almost always striking. The book 
contains many satisfactory evidences of an independent and 
vigorous intellect.” — Examiner. 


It. 
SECOND EDITION. 


WILLIAM PENN: 


AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Founded on Family and State Papers. 


** Mr. Dixon’s sketch of the Governor’s life in his Ame- 
rican dwelling is tempting and picturesque. His style is 
good and easy. There is life in his narrative and vigour in 
his descriptions.” —Evlinburgh Review. 


Itt. 
ROBERT BLAKE: 


ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 
Based on Family and State Papers. 


‘The subject is noble; and Mr. Dixon has treated it 
with rare vigour, spirit, and conscientiousness. The glo- 
rious victories won by Robert Blake are universally 
known; but to find out how they were won, and what sort 
of man achieved them, we must apply to the famous Re- 
publican Admiral’s latest, best, and completest biographer. 
His narrative is not only historically valuable, but is terse, 
vivid, and dramatic in no ordinary degree. We especially 
like the manner in which the extraordinary events of 
Blake’s period are interwoven with Blake’s life; and the 
rigorous and masterly clearness of the descriptions of the 
sea-fights. ’—Leader. 


IV. 
THE LONDON PRISONS: 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MOST 
CELEBRATED PERSONS CON- 
FINED IN THEM. 

*** The London Prisons’ is an enchanting volume. It is 
a book no less of great-principles, which all statesmen and 


philanthropists would do well to ponder.” 
Evangelical Magazine. 


v. 


THE FRENCH IN ENGLAND; 


BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION ON 
BOTH SIDES OF THE CHANNEL. 


‘The author wields a skilful pen, and tells his story 
with true historical fervour, The circumstances were 
worthy of his powers. The sketch of Bonaparte’s measures 
for the concentration of his troops, and those for rendering 
Boulogne and the other harbours on that coast capable of 
containing his powerful armaments, and the description 
of the various kinds of troops and vessels, are admirable. 
The power and force of despotism stand before us in their 
grandest and most imposing characters. But far nobler and 
more inspiring is the account of what was meanwhile going 
on upon our own shores. The description of all this is 
brilliant.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 


CHAPMAN & Hatt; and all Booksellers. 


“Now ready, No. 4, with 180, cr aed coloured Figures, 
OOD’S INDEX. “TESTACEOLOGICUS : 


\ an Illustrated Catalogue of all known Shells, with their 
Synonyms, Localities, &. Edited by SYLVANUS HANDLEY, 
Esq. ‘This new edition is brought down to the eee day, and 
contains numerous new figures. To be a monthly, each 
number about 180 col d figure 





Now ready, No. 4 of the re-issue, containing 109 beautifully 
coloured Figures, price 3s, 6d. 


WOOD’S INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS: a 
complete Lilustrated Cutalogue of British Moths and Butterflies, 
New edition, enlarged by J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq, containing 
nearly 2,000 coloured figures, including 180 new ones. an 
rage be had complete in one large volume, royal 8vo. half-morocco, 
‘or 

Now ready, Nos. 72 and 73, price 2s. each, 


MEYER’S BRITISH BIRDS and their 
EGGS, cvloured Illustrations of. Each number contains four 
beautifully coloured Plates, with copious descriptions. Also, 
Vols. I. to LV. now ready. each with 60 coloured Plates, price 
1s. 11s. 6d. per vol. in cloth. 

G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden; and by order of all 
Booksellers. 








Now ready, with five cored aa Plates, Part XII. 
ce 48. 


RCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS of, cowprising Figures of the most 
interesting and beautiful G@nera, with description of all the Cul- 
era He rLS” directions for their cultivation. Edited by 


Published by G. Wiilis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden; and by 
order of all Booksellers. 


NEW VOLUME of Dr. LARDNER’S MU. 
SEUM of SCIENCE and ART, 
Now ready, VoL VAL. price 1s. 6d. containing, 
Part XIX. price 5d. 

79. Common Things. The Almanack—Chapter I. 

80, Optical Images—Chapter I, 

81. Common Things. The Airnanack—Chapter IL. 

82, Uptical Images— pees iL 


rt XX. price 5d. 
83. How to Observe the Heavens —Chapter 
84, — {mages—Chapter III. cae “Things. The Look: 
ing-G 
25. Common Things. The Almanack—Chapter IIT. 
86. How to Observe the Heavens—Chapter IL, Stellar Universe 


—Chapter I.j 
Part XXI. price 6d. 

87. The Tides. 

88 Stellar Universe—Chapter II. 
ae Sommen Things. The Almanack— Chapter IV. Colour— 

te: 

90, oe Universe—Chapter III. 

91. Colour—Chapter II. 

“*Dr. Lardner’s Museum,’ one of the few works of the kind 
which can be recommended as at once popaless and accurate.” 

David Brewster. 

Continued in Weekly Numbers at 1d., in Monthly Parts at, 5d, 
Quarterly Volumes at 1s. 6d., and Half-yearly Volumes at : 

London: Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Lvy- ll 
Paternoster-row. 


PUBLICATIONS ON THE WAR, 


Now ready, 
WEABORG.—A PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEW 
of SWEABORG and HELSINGFORS., 1s, 6d. 
SEVASTOPOL. — STANFORD’S BIRD’S- 
EYE VIEW of SEVASTOPOL and Country round. 3rd edi- 


tion. sr positions coloured, 28, 6d.; case, 58.; full coloured, 48.; 
case, 


STANFORD’ S MAP of SEVASTOPOL and 
Country round, in one sheet, 2s.; case, 4s. 6d. 6th edition. 
SEA of AZOV. STANFORD'S MAP of the 
SEA of ASOV. Sheet, 2s.; case, 4s. 
London : Edward santo 6, Charing-cross. 











MACMILLAN & CO.'S _— OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ATHERINE ; the Tesnin Slave in 1852. 
A Tale of Eastern Life. By the Rev. W. J. BEAMONT, 

{.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Principal of the 
Bualish College, in Jerusalem cap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 

“I have incorporated w ith the narrative sundry speculations 
upon questions which a wee in the East was continually 
bringing before my notice. agitation of these subjects at 
the present crisis is not sitar —Author’s Preface. 


A SECOND EDITION of GLAUCUS; or, 
Wonders of the Shore. By, CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of 
Eversley. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ As useful and exciting a Saeniite companion as we have ever 
seen.” —Guardian, 


III. 
A SECOND EDITION of WESTWARD 


HO! or the Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, 
of Burrough, in the County of Devon, in the Reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, of Glorious Memory. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 11. 11s. 6d. 

“Mr. Kingsley has selected a good subject, and has written a good 
novel to an excellent purpose.”— Times. 


IV. 
A GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY 
#3 ie At of the NEW TESTAMENT DURING the FIRST 
ENTURIES. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A., 
iret Fells of Trinity College, Assistant Master of Harrow School. 
Crown oe cloth, 12s. 6d. 
*x* This is Port of a Series of Theological Manuals now in 
Progress. 


POEMS, CHIEFLY. POLITICAL. By the 

late ore "LUSHINGTON, Chief Secretary to the Governor 

of Malta; and FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON, Fetes 3 in the Su- 
preme Court of the Ionian Islands. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 

* Oue of a class of books that must be reckoned among the rarest 
of our time....a genuine outpouring of the true spirit o manhood, 
full of high and worthy aspirations of generous instincts, aud of 
quick pure sympathies with what is right and what is human, 





Exa 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co, London: Bell & Daldy. Tee, 


Fleet-street. 
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PRINTED FOR 


WALTON & MABERLY, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
98, Urrpgn GOWER-STREET, and 27, IVY-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 


—_——— 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief forthe memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I, 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 


OF 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


III. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
Iv. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
= Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
¢ anics,’ 








PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, and LENSES. 


R. W. THOMAS, 
CHEMIST, &c., 10, PALL MALL, 


SOLE MAKER OF THE XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, 
AND 


MANUFACTURER OF PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS, 





In the APPARATUS DEPARTMENT of this 
Establishment every kind of first-class Photographic 
Apparatus may be seen, including — 

CAMERAS, folding and rigid, of superior con- 

struction. 

Folding and other STANDS, of the best make. 

GLASS BATHS, arranged for carrying the Silver 

Solution, thus dispensing with the use of a 

bottle and funnel. 

GUTTA-PERCHA BATHS, mounted, to carry 

the Silver Solution for Glass Plates, up to 15 

by 12 inches. 

Jointed LEVELLING-STANDS and SPIRIT- 

LEVELS. 

COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for prepar- 
ing large plates with facility. Pneumatic, ditto. 

PLATE-CLEANERS. 

COLLODION GLASSES. 

A Choice Collection of PASSEPARTOUTES, 
made expressly for this house, from original 
patterns. 

Albumenized and other PAPERS, French and 
English. 

A great variety of Glass, Porcelain, and Gutta- 
Percha DISHES. 

Also, a large assortment of ROSS’S Portrait and 
Landscape LENSES. 





PHOTOGRAPHY ON PAPER. 


Every requisite for practising the Calotype process may also be 
seen in the Apparatus-room, including Buckle’s Brushes, Shallow 
Glass Dishes for developing negatives, with case and . Deep 
Porcelain Dishes, for Washing the lodized Paper, &c. 

An excellent Negative Paper, well adapted for ot ey afterthe 
method ere and recommended by Mr. Sutton, price 48. per 
quire, or 3. 1 Reet ream, 19 by 1 

N.B. The aod (50 reams) has now been kept two years. This 
paper may also be had ready iodized. 


XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER. 


This important hotographic F is used at 
all the Phot P tablishn te superiority % univer- 











A GUIDE to the PURCHASE and USE of 


‘ SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, by HOKNE & THORN- 
THWAITE, Opticians, Philosophical Instrument Makers, &c. 123 
and 123, Newgate-street London, containing upwards of 1,000 
Woodcuts of the agree eae see <0 in 





Chemistry, Telescopes, Mag 
Photography, Microscopes, Thermo-Eleetricity, 
Heat, a Electro-Maguetism, 
Steam Engines, Medical Galvanism, 
Meteorology Prlacthea Light, Surveying Instru- 


Globes and’ “Urreries, 


Magic Lanterns, 
Pneumatics, 


ments, 
issulving Views, Drawing Instru- 


Hydrostatics, Electricity, ments, 
Hydraulics, Galvanism, enemy 
Acoustics, Electro- Metallurgy, &e, &e. 


Price 2s. fd., or post free for 2s. 10d. 


EMOVAL.—HOCKIN & CO., from 289, 

Strand,to 38, DUK E-STREET, MANCHESTEK- “SQUARE. 
LODIZED COLLODION, unsurpassed in sensitiveness and den- 
sity of negative.— LENSES, warranted achromatic, Quarter Plate, 
2l. 28.; Half, 5l.; Whole, 10.— Waxed and Albumenized 


Pap 
PRACTICAL merece PHOTOGRAPHY, by J. B. Hocgix. 


Price 1s ; per post, 1s 








HOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs. Smuupson & 

MAULE, 1 and 2, Kennington-road, London, manufacture 
ALL CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS used in Photography on a 
large scale, and can therefore an pl them on the BES ST terms. 
The fi r ing under their personal superin- 
tendeuce, they are enabled to quarantes the purity of each prepa- 
ration. Price Lists on application. Goods delivered free in all 
parts of London daily. 


ORTRAIT oni LANDSCAPE LENSES for 

PHO'LUGKA PHY —Messrs. Horne & Tnorntnwaite beg 
to call the cerry oo Photographers, Amateurs, &c. to their 
present m fi Ph Lenses, which, for rapidity 
of action. Sennen of ‘eld, coincidence of the chemical and visual 
rays, and long chemical ran e, are unequalled. Horne & 
— stock embraces every article required in Pho-. 











. S Phstosvaphte Catalogue sent free to any address on receipt of 
two pustage stam ps.—122 and 123, Newgate-street, London. 


(THE NEW COLLODION, manufactured by 
BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Lonten, will bear com- 
eee with any other preparation offered to Photographers. 

rice 9d. per oz. Can be had separate from the lodizing olution; 
Nitrate of Peilver. 48, 6d oh ome rogallic Acid, 1s. 6d. perdrachm : 3 
Glacial Acetic Acid, Stiga yposulphite of Soda, 1s. per lb." 

CAMERAS, LENSE and every description of Apparatus, of 
first-class workman ship 
Chemicals of ABSOL UTE PURITY, and every material re- 
quired in the Photographic Art, of the finest quality. 

[nstruction in all the processes. 
Catalogues senton application 
any & Lone, Upticians, Photographica! inswrament Makers 

and ¢ Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-atreet. London 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p.274. 

“*Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinicand visual rays. The spherical aberration is — very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique c: 

“Mr Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2 ildings, High Holborn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
OTTEWILL’S NEW DARK BOX, for 


holding a number of prepared Plates, enables Opera’ rators to 

transfer prepared lates or Paper into the plate-holder without 

injury from light, and after exposure in Camera, to remove them 

ack again into the Dark Box. Supersedes the use of tent or other 

covering, and is applicable for any ‘process. 
24, Charlotte-terrace, 














ad, Islington. 





. 
sally acknowledged. Testimonials from the best 





and principal scientific — of = day warrant the assertion, that 
hitherto no preparation w uni- 
— such perfect pictures, combined with the greatest rapidity 
action. 

XK In all cases where a quantity is required, the two solutions may 
be had at wholesale price in se} te bottles; in which state it 
may be kept for years, and caparted S any climate. Full instruc- 
tions for use. 

CAUTION.—Each bottle is stamped with a red label, bearing 
my name and address, 

RICHARD W. THOMAS, Cuemist, 
10, PALL MALL, 
to counterfeit which is felony. 

NITRATE of prise BATH for the above preparation may 
be always obtained of R. W. Thomas, ready made, at a cost little 
more than the price of ingredients used. 


CRYSTAL VARNISH. 
PREPARED FROM THE FINEST AMBER. 


This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative Pictures, does 
not require the application of any heat to the plate. The coating 
will be found free from stickiness, hard, and transparent. It dries 
immediately. 


HYPO-COLOURING BATH. 


FOR RENDERING THE POSITIVES ON PAPER DARK 
AND RICH IN COLOUR. 


CYANOGEN SOAP. 


FOR REMOVING ALL Imps OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 








The genuine is made only by the Soventen, and is secured with 
red label, bearing this signature and add: 


RICHARD W. THOMAS, ‘CHEMIsr, 
No. 10, PALL MALL, 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 
nage Poesy! an od "each, th of os respectable Chemists, in potas 10 . 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

ISLINGTON. —OTTEWILL’S. REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODY FOLDING CAMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 

superior to every other form of Camera, and is adapted for Land- 

scapes and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 

buildings, a and at the Photographic Institution, Bond-st. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 


NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COM- 
PANY, 72, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON. 
Lord a peg rayne Chairman. 
The Policies of this indi in the term: 

“fs the Deed of onstitution, re; Totnred i in couPormity with the Ack, 
8 Vict. ¢, 110, b: ich this Company is Incorporated 
pAMILY PROV SIONS and NEGOT ABLE. “SECURIT ips; 
their validity not being dependent (as in the case of ordinary 
Policies) on the import of previous, and perhaps forgotten, State- 

ments, Reports, and other Documents. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLLAM-STREET. 
President— Charles Franks, “4% 
President—John Benjamin Heath, Esq. 


pus Society j is essentially one of Mutual As- 
surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven years. 

The rate of reduction of the Premiums for the present year 
is 70 per cent., leaving less than one-third of the original Pre- 
mium to be pa aid. 

The Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance,in 
which the Assured do not become Members, and having ceased to 
allow any commission to Agente. the Society has been enabled to 
reducethe Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following 














very low rates :— 
7 Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100. 
Age. &. 8. ¢ Age. £. 8 d, | Age. &. 8. ad, 
20 113 35 276 50 412 
25 117 Hi 40 215 . 510 
30 215 45 3 6 60 6 510 




















The Court of Directors are authorized oF the Deed of Settlement 
toadvance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 





each, thro essrs. Epwarps, 67, St. 
C Chascrands and Messrs, Rw & Co. 95, Farringdon-street, 
Wholesale Agents. 





VIIM 


EDWARD DOCKER, Sec 
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RAtway PASSENGERS’ “ASSURANCE 


~ re “s ao 15 & 16 Vict. c. 100, 
seeceeaiaies pital coe _ on, 
Direc 
Chairman—JAMES oun, oEsa. 25, Montagu-square. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. B. HARRISON, Esq. 24, Great Tower-st. 
yg Alexander, Esq. - Ww. Daukes, Esq. 


WV. Ead 

W.c We Buller Bs HM. Farquhar, Esq. 

» ES Greig, Esq. 
r Clive: ig Hon. a ‘Kinnaird, M.P. 
Bankers— Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co. eee street ; 
essrs. Ransom & Co. Pall East. 
eens — as Rooper, Birch, 4, Whately, 
, Lincoln’s Inun-fields. 

This Company grants Insurance Tickets for single or double 
journeys or for Excursions, which can be obtained at all the prin- 
cipal Railway Stations, and also Periodical Insurances to cover 
the risk of Fatal Accidents while travelling in any class carriage 
on any Railway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 
Europe, and insures Compensation for a Injury in any Rail- 
way Accident in the United Kingdom only. 

Toinsure 1, chen at an Annual Premium of — 
Ditto 2001 

The Premiums charged include the Stamp Duty,w which § is paid 
by the Company under its special Act of Parliament. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, WILLIAM J. VIAN, 

3, Old Broad-street, London. Secretary. 


E OBJECTS MOST TO BE DESIRED 

IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.—These are, Per- 

fect Security and the Largest Benefits in proportion to the Con- 
tributions paid. They are both fully attatnee in the SCOTTISH 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, which is now of 
Twenty-four Years’ standing, and tea Accumulated Funds, 
arising from the contributions of Members only, to the amount of 
910,845/., and has an fone Revenue of 163,394. 

The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being adopted, the entire sur- 
pluses or “ Profits,’ as ove Triennially, are allocated in 
addition to the sums Assured, and they present a flattering pros- 

ect tothe Members. For example: the sum now payable on a 

olicy for 1,0002., effected in 1831, is 1,538/. 68. 9d., being a return of 
Seventy-one per cent. on the premiums — on iniddle- = lives, 
and Policies aa = later Te are similarly incre 

The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of P ROFITS will take 
place on Ist MARCH, 1856, and Policies effected previously will 
receive One Year's additional Bonus over those opened after that 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 


Esq. 





Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—126, BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 
Agent—WILLIAM COOK, 
V ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 400,002. 
Head Office, 355, Stranp, London. | 
Branch Offices in most of the important Towns in England. | 
his Office offersthe benefit of mutual assurance without its 
liability, and tig be found highly eligible for every description of 
ife Assuranc 
All policies {ndisputable. 
tes of premium moderate. 
Assurances granted against casualties. 
Annuities granted. 
Family endowments. 
Loans granted on first-class personal or other security in con- 
mexion with Life Assurance. 
Eighty-five nee cent. of the profits divided amongst the assured 


every five yea 
Forms of proposal and _ oO on application to the 


T. G. WILLIAMS, jun. Manager ¢ and Secretary. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 











Established at York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of 
Parliament. 
CAPITAL, 500,0002, 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company 

LIFE INSURANCES, 
And to the distinction wish sx made between Male and Female 


No Charge for Stamps on Life Policies. 


FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company on the most moderateterms. 
LONDON AGENTS: 
Mr. William Pitman, Solicitor, 34, Great James-street, Bedford- 
Tro 


Ww. 
William R. Turner, Solicitor,1, Field-court, Gray's Inn. 
Agencies are also established at the various Towns in the 


Country. 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Special Act of Parliament, 1834, 
Income upwards of 125,0007. 
Po DOWNES, Esa. Chairman. 
Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. Deputy-Chairman, 

This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital, held 
in Shares by anumerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus protecting 
the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices 

There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses ay eraging 
11. 188, 4d. per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the com- 
mencement of the Company. 


Sum Assured. Bonuses added. 





Payable at Death. 
seeee £6,987 10 0 





£5,000 987 10 
My 90 0 0 
3,000.. 1,192 10 0 
2,000. 95 0 0 
1,000 7 10 0 
500 15 0 





Exampce.—A person, n aged 25 in 18 4, who Insured his life for 
5,0001., at an Annual Premium of 107 id. | have paid to 
this Compan ,0n 3ist December last, 3.9530. 2g Gal, 1 Premiums, 
and have had @ Bonus of 1,9571. 10s, added to his Policy, almost as 
much as the amount paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are extremely moderate, and or aly 
oe half need be paid for the first five years, when the Assurance is 
‘or life 

Loans granted on approved personal security, in connexion with 
Insurances. 





\RESHAM LIFE ASSURAN CE SOCIETY. 
Head Uffice, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
Instituted A.D. 1848. (7 and 8 “ict. cap. 110. 

This Office will be found highly eligible for every yall tion of 
Life Assurance, its main features being the publicity of its ac- 
counts, and the systematic readiness of its transactions. 

Loans may be obtained in connexion with Policies effected with 
the Company. he by my have advanced, in this respect, up- 

‘ds of 175,0002. since July, 1848 

asic iia 7 EDWIN JAMES FARREN, Secretary. 








PROVIDENT CLERKS’ 


MurvaAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCI- 
ATION. BENEVOLENT FUND 
Established 1840. 
This Association embraces Mutual Life Assurance in all its 
branches among every class of Society. 
Assurances effected since ienmmnemnennen 
Amount paid in claim . 
Present annual income. a 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted daily. 
For prospectuses and all further information apply at the chief 
office, 15, Hoorgate- street, London ; or to the Local Agents of the 
Association. 
Clerks becoming Members are entitled to all the advantages of 


B lent Fund, 
sos seats WM. THOS. LINFORD, Secretary. 








IT MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 

PANY, 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq. Sa, 

HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq. "Deputy- 

The ScaLe or Premiums adopted by this Office ewiil be found of 

a very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 

the risk incurred. 

ouR-Firtus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 

Policies every jifth year,and may be applied to increase the sum 

insured, to an immediate payment in aoe or to the reduction and 

ultimate extinction of future Premiu: 

One-Teirp of the Premium on Insurances of 5002. and upwards, 

for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt spon the Policy, 

to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums 0: 

50l. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 

Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 

adequate value. 

Security.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
rotected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., of which 140,0002, 
3 —, from the risk incurred by Members of Mutual 

ocieti 
The satisfactory financial condition of the Company,exclusive of 
ee and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
statemen 
At the close of the last Financial Year the Sum 

Assured. including Bonus added, amounted to £2, 500 ,000 
The Premium Fund to more than 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 





HE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


A.D. 1720, 
Head Offce—No.7, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
West End Ofice—No.7, PALL MALL. 


Governor—SAMUEL GREGSON, Esq. M.P. 
Sub-Governor—JOHN ALVES ARBUTHNOT?, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—JOHN ALEX. HANKEY, Esq. 

Directors. 

Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. | David C. Guthrie, Esq. 

Richard Baggallay, Esq. Edward eergnee: Esq. 

George Barnes, Esq. Louis Huth, E 

Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. William Bing, ti sq. 

James Blyth, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 

J. W. Borradaile, Esq. John Ord, Esq. 

Edward Burmester, Esq. David Powell, Fea. 

Charles Crawley, Esq. George Probyn 

William Dallas, Esq. P. F. Robertson, ee M.P. 

Bonamy Dobree, jun. Esq. Alexander Trotter, nt 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. Thomas Weeding, E 

Edwin Gower, Esq. Lestock Peach W liso, Esq. 
Bonus, 1855. 

All policies effected on the series of 1846, prior to the 3lst of 
December next, will participate proportionally in the profits to be 
divided at the close of the present year. The Reversionary Bonus, 
at the last division, was on an average equivalent to a gross addi- 
tion to the sum assured of 53 per cent. upon the amount of pre- 
mium paid, and from the character of the business transacted in 
the past four years and a half, very favourable results may reason- 
ably be anticipated at the coming division. 

All further information may be obtained of the Actuary, at the 
Head Office, or of the Superintendent, at the West End Office. 

PETER HARDY, Actuary. 
PHILIP SCUON BS, Superintendent. 
Hyeurry AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 26, — Inn-fields, London. 





Tru: 
The Biabt aoa. THE LORD, HIGH CEANCELLON. 
ight Hon. LORD MONTEAG 
The Tht ‘lon. Mis LORD CHIEF BARON. 
The Hon. } ee COLERI — 
The Hon. — ete CE ERL 
SAU W.SENIOR, E S aslerin 4 Chancery. 
CHARLES PURTON COOPER eet 2 C., LL.D. F.R.S. 
GEORGE CAPKON, 


Examples of aha Bonus upon Policies a to the 
lst 





Decem 
Date of Policy.. --/l8th saat ty 1845,)24th im 1845. |7th Nov. 1845, 
Age at Entry 42. | 1. 
Annual Bey ssl £2 5° 6 £3516 8 | £49 8 4 
Sum Assured £1,000 00 £1,000 0 0 £1,000 0 0 
Bonus added :...| £15710 0 £184 0 0 £21110 0 








Copies of the last Report, Prospectuses, and every information 
may be had upon written or personal application to the Office. 


EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1807 ; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III., 
and regulated by Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 


3, CRESCENT, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 





Directors. * 

JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. Chairman. 

WILLIAM WYBROW, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman a Esq. 
Thomas Devas, W. Anderson P eacock Ks aie 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, 

Robert A. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, aa 
Auditors—THOMAS a. Ea ; WILLIAM H. SMITH, 
Sq. 


a Lear AMES SANER, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green; 
WM. COOKE, Esq., M.D., 39, a ee Tower-hill 
ones Secretary—CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 
an ws Assets of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million 
. whe Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Thirty-five 
Thousand Pounds. 

The Number of existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. 

The Total Amount _aowered exceeds Two Million Eight Hun- 
dred Thousand Poun 

At the Division of “Surplus in 1852, about One Hundred and 
Twenty Thousand Pounds was added to the Sums Assured, under 
— ipating Policies. 

he Division is Quinquennial; and the whole Surplus (less 20 

on Cent. only) is distributed among the Assured. 

The Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, 
entitle the Assured to 50 per ‘Cent. of the Quinquennial Surplus. 

1e Lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 

charge, to reside in any country—(Australia and California ex- 
cepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude ; or south of 33 degrees 
south latitude ; or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession), between any places lying in the same hemisphere— 
amas more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied iby the Company. 

The Annual Keports of ae Pat vol geo *s state and progress, Pro- 





— and every information afforded, on application at 
ce, 


spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


109. 
without wu aer in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
GEEAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 


SURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, er, neon and 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 





Directors, 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman, 
RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robert Francis Power, Esq. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. 


John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Gepceas The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holdergs 
participate in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th of May, 1855, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting astatement of most satisfactory progress, 
It appeared that during the last two years, 1853 and 1854, between 
800 and 900 new Assurances had been effected, producing an in- 
crease of Premium income amounting to 14,0001. perannum. It 
also appeared that, notwithstanding the extraordinary mortality 
which prevailed during the last year in consequence of the visita- 
tion of the cholera, it had not been found necessary to reduce, in 
tne slightest, the allowance previously awarded to the Policy- 

olders 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
the Report, and resolved unanimously t hat a Reduction of 314 per 
Cent. should be made in the current year’s Premium payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profi 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the: first five 
years. 


The folowing Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduction. 











Age Annual | Annual 
when Amount | Premium | gree ed remium 
Assured.| * originally paid.| P now payable, 
20 £1,000 £2017 6 £611 6 £14 6 0 
30 1,000 2513 4 2 i711 8 
40 1,000 3318 4 10 7 8 2348 
50 1,000 4816 8 15 8 33 9 0 
60 1,000 7517 6 23 8 5119 6 





A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo-place, London. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.—ELkrINcTon 
& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists, and others interested in the advance- 
ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. published exclusively by them in Bronze, 
fee and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 
rtists. 
Also to their Artistic and Decorative Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, &c. 
hese productions were honoured at the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the ‘ Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at their 
aeteb eins 
, REGENT-STREET 
ri MOORGATE- “STREET, 
e 


t 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to bethe most 

effectiveinvention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, Theuse 
of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is hereavoided: a soft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PADand PATENT LE 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to 
the Manufacturer, Mr.W HITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all — of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensive. and sare rawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 168. each; postage 6d. 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


“A UTHORS, STUDENTS, and Others, whose 
occupations are sedentary, will ” derive the greatest benefit 
from the use of KAY E’S WORSDELI’S PILLS, which thoroughly 
purify the blood, and promote the healthy action of the liver, 
stomach, and bowels. Sold throughout the Empire, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 
and ds. 6d. W holesale > Depot, 22, Bread-street, London. 


DRID of COLUMBIA, 





}uonpon ; 








LDRIDGE’S BALM 
acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy paceeoes for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers and Mustaches, has received recently most distin- 
guished patronage from the feature it Wire not soiling the 
mnose delicate head-dress or bonnet.—In bottles, 38. 6d., 6s., and 11s. 





holesale and retail, 13, Wellington-street N orth, Strand. 
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APER OF LINEN FABRIC.—WARR’S 


Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Steel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen Ma- 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advantage 
not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their composition: 
a superiority of finish is also given without hot-pressing, by which 
the defect of a greasy surface, so much complained of, is completely 
obviated.—W. & H. 8. WARK, Manufacturing Stationers and 
Printers, 63, High VAG 


LL WHO WANT A GOOD PEN, TRY 

LOCK WOOD'S NUGGET PEN, universally acknowledged 

to be the best metal pen made. Being electro-gilt, is not liable to 

rust or corrode. With fine, medium, or broad points, 1s. per 

dozen in box, sent Post free for stamps; at Lockwood’s General 
Stationery W arehouse, 7. 5, New Bond-street —Trade supplied. 





CONOMICAL LUXURIES for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN, — BERDOE'S ORIGINAL VEN- 
TILATING WATERPROOF CLOAKS, MANTLES, CAPES, 
LIGHT COATS, &c. ; resist any amount of rain, without obstruct: 
ing free ventilution ; and are adapted for eneral use eaueny as 
for ratey weather —W. RDUEL TAILOR, 96, NEW BOND- 
STREET, and 69, CORNHILL (only). 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS to CHOOSE 
FROM.—HEAL & SON have just erected oxtenaire: ae 
mises, Which enable them to keep upwards of 1,00¢ 





R. . nee, SURGEON: -DENTIST, 52, 
pry has ntroduced an ENTIRELY ‘NE 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIALT EETH, fixed TIRELY NEW 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server ; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. At home from Ten till Five. 





stock, 150 of which are fixed for inspection, Scocamacian renteo 
variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz and Damask Fur- 
nitures, comple’ "hei ir new Warerooms also contain an assort- 
ment of BED-ROOM FURNI TURE, which comprises every 

isite, from the plainest japanned Deal for Servants’ Rooms, to 





SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for ‘as or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


ILOWER-POTS and GARDEN . SEATS.— 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above ok 
in various colours, and solicits an early yore te et 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWAK 
Bar “lags possible price, for Cash.— 250,Oxford-street near Hy de 








ST RONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
$.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 


HUBB’S. ‘LOCKS, with all the RECENT 





may be neds on applicatio 

CHUB SON, 57, st. Paul's Churchyard, London; 
street, enna: 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


28, Lord- 
16, Market-street, Manchester , and Horsley 





ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

FISHER’S STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDON, 
AT PRICES TG SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
atalogues post free. 

188 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel-street. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 
Purchasers will find the largest Stock ON SALE at the 
BAKER-STREET BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their various Implements as at the Cattle Show, 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Ransomes 
& Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, Howard, Coleman, rosskill, Exall & 
Andrews, Messrs, Barrett, Richmond & Chandler, Samuelson, 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
mabe. Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 
or 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 

FIRE-GRATE is manufactured by F. EDWARDS,SON & 

Co. 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street; where one may be seen in 

daily use. The advantages of this Grate consist in the smoke 

being perfectly consumed, no chimney sweeping being required, 

and a saving of from 40 to 50 per cent. being effected in the cost of 
fuel. Prospectuses, with Testimonials, sent on application. 


RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANU- 
FACTURES consist of Matting, Door Mats, Mattresses, Has- 
socks, Brushes, &c., and are distinguished by superiority and 
excellence of workmanship, combined with moderate charges. 
Catalogues, containing prices and every particular, free by post.— 
T. TrevoaR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 


London. 

91 © MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 

izing), with all the Improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 

of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 

Ineck and Door (without which no Safe is secure). THE STRONGEST, 

BES", AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most complete and extensive in the World. Show-rooms, 
6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool]. London Depét, 474, Moorgate- 
street, City. Cireuls Circulars free y post. 














BUETON’ S PERAMBULATORS, as 3 patro- 
nized by Her Majesty.—C. BURTON, Sole Inventor and 
Patentee of Perambulators for Adults, Invalids, Infants and 
Commercial purposes.—PRINCIPAL REPOSITORY, 162, RE- 
GENT-STREET, London. Price, from Two Guineas each. Blus- 
trated Circulars forwarded free. pnippin orders. The Publicis 
earnestly CAUTIONED against MIS' EN ECONOMY in the 
ae of piracies of this valuable patent, which are really 
angerous, and in a few days become worse than useless. 








HE PEN SUPERSEDED. — MARK your 
LINEN.—The most easy, permanent, and best hod of 
Martine Lines, Gil Silk, or Books, is with the PATENT ELECTRO: 

SILVE ATES.” With these Plates a thousand articles can 
be se in ten minutes. Any person can use them. Initial 
Plate, Name, 2s.; Crest, 5s.; Numbers, per set, 28. Sent free 
(with eoibeetiant for PB echeaethy by the Inventor and sole Patentee, 
T. CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 


TEEL BISCUITS.—The most valuable DIET 
for Invalids, Convalescents, and Delicate Children. Highly 
Fegommended*by the Profession and the Medical Press as “a beau- 
tiful and useful a 
old in boxer. ls. 6 6d., and 58. each, sn a Patentee’s, 
F. Autarton, Chemist, ace “High-street, Southw: 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most ers egg relish to Steaks, Chops, 
- all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
d by its tonic and invi ne a glen gy enables the stomach 
p perteats digest the food. he daily use of this aromatic and 
licious Sauce is the best mk. to health. Sold by the Pro- 
6, Vere-street, Oxford-street, London, 
and 68, Broad-street, W oreester and also by Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Messrs. Crosse & B lackwell, and other Vilmen and Mer 
chants, London; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 
—N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea & 
Perrins” are upon the label and | patent cap of the bottle. 


E CARBONACEOUS DEODORIZING 

and DISINFECTING POWDER, as recommended by Dr. 

Bird, is the a and most effective for Sanitary purposes now 

in use, Wh holesale Agents, Bainbridge & Pound, 60, Leather-lane, 

3 and retail by all Medicine Venders. in packets One 

Shillin each, or in casks for the convenience of the Army, the 
Navy, | ublic ‘Hospitals, Unions, and for exportation. 











YUM 


the newest and most tasteful eens in moe pe and other 
oods. The whole warranted of the d nd b 

ture—HEAL & SON'S STLLUSTRAT ED CATALOGUE of BED- 

aie and PRICED LIST of BEDDING, sent free by post. 

—HEAL & SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road. 


OOKING GLASSES, CON SOLE and PIER 

TABLES, Cheval, and Dressing Glasses of every Descrip- 

tion for immediate delivery at the lowest — prices. The 

taste and superiority of workmanship, with the pure colour of 

the Glass, must insure patronage. Designs on receipt of six 

stamps, at C. NOUSOTTI’S, Manufactory, established 1822, 398 and 
399, Oxford-street. 


“CRYSTAL PALACE.” 
Vy ATHERSTON & BROGDEN’S 
GOLD CHAINS, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Crysta Pauace, 
Au Pauais de l’Inpustriz 4 Paris, 
AND MANUFACTORY, 
16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lonpon. 


VIOLETS. 
BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Flowers 


e@ and Eau de Cologne to the Queen, has now in great per- 
fection several EXTRACTS of the WOOD VIOLET. It has a 
lasting odour, and will not stain the handkerchief. Violet Po- 
made, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and several 
toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.—157B, New 
Bond-street, London. 


ISAL CIGARS.—At GOODRICH’S, 416, 


Oxford-street, London, sean 9 opposite Hanway street. Box, 
containing 14, for 18. 9d. t free, 6 stamps extra. None are 
genuine unless signed “ H. iv Goodrich. ” No good cigars have ever 
been sold so cheap. 


DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Prince ‘Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above Shops, and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent Ships’ 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 painenss ; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 


Watches, 61. 6a. 
AT T Mr MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
REGENT-STREET, 4, LEADENHALL- STREET, 

and ony STAL PALACE, are exhibited the finest Le ge oe of 
British Manufactures, in SSSING CASES, Work Boxes, 
Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other articles of utility or 
luxury. A separate department for Papier-Maché anufactures 
and BagatelleTables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, 
Strops, Paste,&c. Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hairand 
other Toilet Brushes. 


ETCALFE & CO."S NEW PATPERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—'he Tooth Brush has the _— ortant advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs'not coming loose, ine An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. = enablen to secure to 4 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole Establishment, 0m 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Stine See of the words‘ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some hou 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 22. per box. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with entire confidence by the Faculty for its purity, 
and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. 


























EXTRACT FROM ‘THE LANCET, JULY 29, 1854. 
“In —_ reference of the Light Brown over the Pale Oil we fully 
concur. e have carefully tested a specimen of the Light-Brown 
Cod a, Oil prepared for medical use under the direction of Dr. 
de Jonzh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, Messrs. Ansar, 
Harford & Co. 77, Strand. We find it to be genuine, and rich in 
iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold ony in bottles, oapauled¢ and labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s 
Signature, wiTHOoUT WHICH NE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR 
HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND. London, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 
Consignees ; and IN THE COUNTRY by respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 98. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


’ 
CLEAR COMPLEXION.—GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom- 
mended for softening, beautifying and Drenerving s the skin and 
giving it a blooming and charming appearance. being at once a 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It completely retnoves 
tan, sun-burn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing 
qualities renders the skin soft and free from dryness, ese &e., 
clears it from every humour, pimple or eruption ; and, by con- 
tinning its use only a short time, the skin will become and ‘continue 
soft aud smooth, and the complexion clear and beautiful. Inthe 
process of shaving it is invaluable, as it annihilates every pimple 
and all roughness, and affords great comfort if applied to the face 
during cold easterly winds.—Sold in Bottles, price 28. 9d., with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 














URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TU BING.— Many inquiries h: b 
rag oh! of ee Percha Pubing, the" Gutta Percha Com — 


ve iving 0 the foll 
SIR RAY MOND FARIS Bart., ENT r NOR SLB et WiGhe 
our letter, 


—Second Testimonial.—" March 10th, 1852.—In reply to 
ubing for 





received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha 

ump Service, [ can state, with much wren it answers per- 
fectly. Many Builders, and other persons. have lately examined 
it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the first 
laying down, now several years ; and I am informed that it is to 
be ea ot generally in the houses that are being erected here. 

N. From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
sIVE W ATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


INFANT DENTITION. 
ME: JOHNSON’s AMERICAN SOOTHING 


SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in general 
use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the 
Child will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
reduced. It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease; and i Sg that no Child Sill refuse to let 
its Gums be rubbed w. reg should be very articular to 
ask for JOHNSON'S | AMER RICAN SOOTHING UP, and to 
notice that the Names of new & Bons, 95, kL . -Doag 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the pe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle.—Price 2s, 9d. per Bottle. 


DNNEE EFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperi shea’ 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
1 digestion. Combined with the ACLDULATED LEMON 
SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is 
highly agreeable and efticacious.— eroperes by D. DINNEFORD & 
CO., Dispensing Chemists (and | Es Agents for the te 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Bond-street, London ; and 
sold a all respectable Chemists Socata the Empire. 


(AROGGON ’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOF- 
ING FELT has been extensively used and pronounced effi- 
cient, and particularly applicable to warm climates. It is a non- 











conductor. Iti is po: b - being packed in rolls, and not liable to 
aoniene se carriage. It effects a saving of half = timber usually 
require: 


It can be easily appl ied by any w - 
From its pope h weighing: on. Une si. 4 the oquare are of 100 feet, 
the cost of carriag' SLATES, &c., in "Chueh 
and cother a. tite Felt has been anh = to REGULATB 
THE TEMPERATURE. INODOROUS 'T, for damp walls 
and for nae :~ ors, under carpets and ion re te also for 
ig aays Ee SQUA so oquaiine the temperature. PRICE 
PATENT FELTED SHEATHING for Covering Ships’ Bot- 
toms, &c. DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound, for cover- 
ing Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c,, preventing the radiation of Heat, 
geen saving 25 per cent. of fuel. 
mples. testimonials, and full instructions, S eee to 
CROGGON & CO. DOWGATE-HILL, LON DO: 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Free of Sonne. for the Protection and Instant Relief of 
the Deaf, a Book of 30 — ae Discovery.—Just 
published, — free Ay post, to >! deaf person writing for it, ‘ Rox 
STOP TO EMPIRICISM and Exorbitant Fees.’ Sufferers 
tremely Deaf, by means of this book, permanently cure themeelves, 
in any distant part of the world, without pain or use of any instru- 
ment. Thousands have n restored to to perfect hearing, and for 
ever rescued from the snares of the numerous advertising danger- 
ous unqualified pretenders of 4 aa day. It contains lists 
of startling cures, published b. HOGHT ON. Member of 
= London Koyal College of aaa May 2, 1845 A.C. April 
0, 1846; Consulting Surgeon to one institution for the Cure of 
ame, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mal. ndon, where all letters 
are to be addressed ~ Personal consultations every day between 11 
and 4 o’clock.—Sufferers deaf 40 or 50 years have their hearing 
perfectly restored in half-an-hour without a moment's inconve- 
nience. Testimonials and certificates can be seen from all the 
leading members of the Faculty, and from Patients cured. 


NOW THYSELF. a CoUPELLE om 
ive her graphic 
ro on eS able Ron “ =~ i Seaeciiee. All crsons 
desirous of knowing themselves, or — friend in whom they are 
in’ —— must send a —— of the eee stat the sex 
and age, and inclosing ny y postage CcouU- 
PELLE, 69, CASTLESTR ET, OXFORD ST! ELT. LONDON, 
and they will receive a minute detail of the talents. , tastes, virtues, 
and tailings — ae writer, with many other things hitherto un- 
suspec' Miss Coupelle has established the truth of the 
Science ~~ | Graphiology, by several years’ successful practice of it.” 
— Chambers’s Jou May, 1864, 


ISS KIRBY, 23, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
juare, having F eceived numerous orders for her 
EMOLLIENT POMADE for RESTORING the HAIR, hap 
appointed the following Agents :—Savory & Moore, High-stre et, 
Cheltenham ; hede Snargate-street, Dover; Chater, Chemist, 
paktera Morris, 29, High- street, mene ton 5 Davies, Chemist, 
Gomcine bh eeceL part: peceeenas eat 
i‘ Dougall,17. ent-stree' wire, 1 gw: °) 
- Bloane-sireet Sawyer & Son, eamaantes and Barclay, Farring- 
on-stree' 























OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
a certain CURE for SCROFU LA.—Epwarp STEPHENSON, 
of 17, Park-lane, was a severe sufferer for upwards of twelve years 
with’ scrofula ; his body and limbs were fearfully disfigured with 
this unsightly eruption ; at last wounds broke out in sever 
laces, which were a source of ceaseless = by night and day. 
Numerous supposed remedies were tried, but traiteasly ; finally, 
at the instigation of a friend, his wife was induced to use Ho’ ge 
way’s Ointment and Pills, which quickly alleviated ‘oe > pain ° 
the sufferer, and, after persevering with them for ten weeks, com- 
letely cured him. leaving him without the slightest blemish.— 
Sold by all Medicine Venders; and at Professor Holloway’s Rete 
blishments, 244, Strand, Loudon, and 8), Maiden-lane, New Yor 





THE ATHENAUM 
PREPARING for PRESENTATION on the lst of FEBRUARY. 


To every subscriber to the Tribune Newspaper for one year from the 3rd of November, 


THE BOOK OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE; 


Containing m-gnificent Portraits on Steel of the Reigning European Sovereigns; comprising those of England, France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, Sardinia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Hanover, Bavaria, Saxony, Spain, Portugal, Naples, Wurtemburg, the Papal States, 
Greece, and Turkey; also those of the Empress Eugenie and Prince Albert, 


The letter-press will contain an impartial record of the character and lives of the Sovereigns, with an accurate account of the present condition of their territories and peoples, 
the strength of their naval and military forces, with descriptions of their principal fortresses: forming not merely a volume of Pictorial beauty, but of the greatest political interest 
and value in the present state of affairs in Europe. The work, which is under the editorship of a gentleman of recognized ability, will be printed on fine royal 8vo. paper, and bound 
in blue and gold, the Publishers being resolved to produce one of the handsomest and most attractive illustrated books ever issued from the press. In order to preserve strict impar- 
tiality in the distribution of the first impressions of these splendid Plates, it has been determined to issue the copies in the order the subscriptions have been received. Every sub- 
scriber, on payment of 22s. for a stamped copy of the Tribune for one year, will receive a registered receipt, entitling him to a copy of the above work (delivered free) in accordance 
with the number thereon. Subscriptions can be either remitted direct to Messrs. Hors & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, or paid to the subscriber's news agent, 
who, on forwarding the subscriber’s name, address, and subscription, will be furnished with a registered receipt in course of post. In order to prevent disappointment, Messrs, Horg 
& Co. beg to state, that the subscription list will positively close on the 3rd of November, and that ‘ The Book of the Sovereigns of Europe,’ being got up solely and expressly for the 
subscribers of the Tribune, will at no time be for sale, it being determined that the work shall be exclusively in the hands of the subscribers to the Tribune. The Tribune will be the 
staunch supporter of the Church of England, but at the same time the resolute advocate of its thorough reformation. In politics it will be independent of every party, demanding a 
sound parliamentary, governmental, and social reform, so that, by the timely removal of abuses, the British Constitution may regain and retain that character which once stood 
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unrivalled in the world. The Tribune will be edited with first-rate ability, and will admit of no superior in the London Press. It will be published every Saturday, price 4d. 
unstamped—the Country Edition being despatched by the Friday Evening Mails.—No. I. on the 3rd of November. 


“ The entire work will form a complete illustrated book of great interest and utility. In the history of Newspaper enterprise it would be difficult to find a parallel to an under- 


taking so magnificent as this.”—Rock (Edinburgh) Newspaper. 


«* «The Book of the Sovereigns of Europe’ promises to be a useful and interesting work.” —Midland Counties Herald. 


London: HOPE & CO. Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE & CO. PUBLISHERS, 


16, Great Marlborough-street, London, 

CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUBLISHING WORKS 
PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has been refunded his 
original outlay. They also print in the first style, greatly under 
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